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MY BROTHER’S FACE 


I. ‘MAHATMA GANDHIKI JAI’ 


BY DHAN GOPAL MUKEBJI 


Ir is the unwritten law of every Hindu 
that he shall revisit the place of his 
birth at least once in twelve years. Did 
our sages formulate this law from a pro- 
found knowledge of the soul’s need? I 
cannot say; but it is true that I, a 
Brahman, after many years of wander- 
ing in foreign lands, grew conscious of a 
longing for my home, which reached its 
climax in very nearly twelve years after 
my departure from India. I had spent 
hard outcast years in America, followed 
by years when I was admitted within 
the precincts of Western caste; I had 
traveled in England, France, and Nor- 
way, and had felt everywhere a deepen- 
ing fellowship with men; but instead 
of lessening, these human contacts in- 
tensified the emptiness that surged 
within me. 

Was this because I read in the eyes 
turned to mine some reflection of my 
own poverty of soul? Was it that 
Western men and women were seek- 
ing, though perhaps unconsciously, a 
freedom of the spirit from the burdens 
heaped upon it by a century of progress? 
Then in a flash it came to me that I 
might find in the age-old peace of India 
some balm of healing for other minds 
as well as for my own. 
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One day in the winter of 1920-21, as 
I was mounting the lecture platform of 
New York City’s Town Hall, I looked 
into the faces of my audience and into 
my own heart, and found with consterna- 
tion that I was a man without a mes- 
sage. Then through confusion came the 
clear summons, ‘Go to India, and at 
the feet of Holiness renew thy spirit!’ 

So, almost literally with the begging 
bowl, I set forth upon the ancient 
pilgrimage of my race in search of 
Holiness. 


I 


India at last! The hills of the West- 
ern Ghauts gleamed so intensely emer- 
ald that it hurt one’s eyes to look at 
them. This afternoon of late March 
throbbed with colors clean and bril- 
liant; russet and gold, purple and green, 
cerise and blue, alternated and mixed 
with one another as we drew closer to 
the wharf. Suddenly all these warm 
colors — warm and humid like the day 
— took supple and fully defined form. 
The ebbing and flowing currents of 
iridescence burning the strand shaped 
themselves into Indian women walking 
slowly back and forth, drawing about 
them the long flowing ends of their saris. 
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It was not a city but a fairies’ par- 
adise that had come out to the sea 
front to take the evening air. Thus I 
beheld India once more. In my coun- 
try when one is enchanted he cries, 
‘What word!’ — as though to beg the 
God of Poetry, ‘Oh, give me some word 
to describe it!’ 

As the boat was moored and made 
fast the crowds ashore shouted, ‘Gan- 
dhiki Jai!’ 

‘What does that mean?’ I asked. 

‘They are giving thanks for the safe 
arrival of the boat at this shore,’ I was 
answered. 

‘But they shouted, “Victory to 
Gandhi!” ’ I remarked, still puzzled. 
I had returned to India in the very 
midst of the Gandhi ferment and, dur- 
ing my first week, I found that the 
sound of his name rang like a refrain to 
everything I did. 

‘Is n’t Gandhi the voice of love and 
longing? To shout for his victory is to 
acclaim the coming of God,’ I was told. 


The next thing I remember is my 
brother’s face. I gazed into his eyes and 
read there not a man but a continent. 
India, India, India — I took the dust 
from his feet. My elder brother — the 
head of our house now that my mother 
and father were no more; and I saluted 
him, putting my forehead on his feet. 
No word can describe my meeting with 
him after all these years of exile. 

After we had bathed and dined, our 
talk flowed hour after hour till, sud- 
denly, the white bird of dawn spread its 
wings and tore the throat of darkness 
with its burning silver talons: the dark- 
ness of night bled in floods of crimson 
for a few moments — and was gone. 

As if a curtain had been lifted from 
before us, people and faces were sud- 
denly revealed moving about as they do 
on the stage. Such is the effect of day- 
break in India. It was only half-past 
five. By six o’clock the whole world 
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was astir, like ants about an anthill. 
We tried io snatch a few hours’ sleep be- 
fore making plans for a long pilgrimage. 

I had hoped to visit Gandhi in his 
prison, but my brother told me it would 
be impossible as, at that time, the 
Mahatma refused to see even the 
visitors permitted him by the Govern- 
ment, and spent his days in fasting and 
meditation. Therefore, since the cotton 
mills of India were all congregated in 
the city where we had spent the last 
twenty-four hours, we decided to 
plunge ourselves into the life of the mill 
districts first. 

It was nearing the sunset hour. We 
put on our best silk robes and went 
forth toward a Hindu temple to attend 
meditation and evensong. As the sun 
sank into rest the blue dusk, like 
wingéd silence, ran through the long 
dusty lanes that snaked their way 
between some buildings old enough to 
remind one of the tenth century, and 
others new enough to awaken a sense of 
horror toward all progress. Sometimes 
I saw beautiful seventeenth-century 
columns and porticos pulled down in 
order to widen the streets that two 
automobiles might go abreast. 

That sight brought vividly to my 
mind the real conflict in India to-day: 
the best of the eighteenth century at war 
with the best of the twentieth; ‘modern 
progress slashing its way through the 
beauty and squalor of the Renaissance,” 
as my brother expressed it. 

Suddenly we turned a corner and be- 
held the tall temple of ochre-colored 
stone leap like a golden column into the 
deepening emerald dusk of the sky, 
while at its foot surged and pulsated the 
throng of worshipers clad in saffron and 
green and gold. They too were enter- 
ing the temple for the evensong. Fear- 
ing that we should find no seats if we 
lingered, my brother and I entered the 
shrine, though I was longing to stay 
without to feast my eyes on the phan- 
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tasy of color that was fast sinking into 
the black silence of night. 

Within, the odor of dhoop (incense) 
and dhoona (frankincense) greeted our 
breath, and far away beyond us, over 
the heads of the worshipers, gleamed 
the half-lit inner shrine where the two 
sapphire eyes of the god glowed above 
his robes of crimson brocade. It is said 
that these sapphires are the largest in 
the East. What a sense of art these 
priests had, to dress in crimson a god 
whose eyes were two sapphires, glowing 
blue stars, I thought. 

At this moment, a silver bell rang 
from afar: it sounded like large drops 
of water falling on a tranquil lotus 
pool. It stilled the worshipers into 
an inert mass. Both my brother and 
I had already sat down and had 
begun to meditate. 

I found it hard to fix my mind upon 
the eagle of immortality in the midst of 
a beauty which I had not seen for 
thirteen years. So I opened my eyes 
and looked at my brother’s face. It 
astonished me to see how quickly he 
had entered into Silence. In the 
strangely lit atmosphere of the temple 
his noble forehead shone like the brown 
bark of a tree in springtime. There was 
not a line, nor the shadow of a wrinkle, 
varied and violent as was the life he 
had led; for this man had been the head 
of the militant Nationalists of India, 
living as a political rebel and a fugitive 
from justice for six years, at the end of 
which time, he had, for a motive not 
yet clear to me, abandoned his doctrine 
of revolution and signed a truce with 
the English Government, with all the 
honors of war. It seemed to me that 
only to hear my brother’s story would 
be a sufficient reward for my long 
journey, and I knew that he would re- 
veal it to me in time, but that I must 
not hurry him. 

In the meanwhile, I learned his oval 
face by heart: it glowed with serenity; 
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the long black lashes of his eyes 
quivered, his mouth, ever so austere, 
now relaxed its corners and smiled, 
as if to me, with an intimation of the 
joyous mystery that his soul was just 
then entering. The rest of his face, the 
pointed yet smoothly modeled chin, the 
aquiline nose, a direct inheritance 
from my father, and his ears — large, 
delicately wrought like the Buddha’s — 
I studied while he meditated. 

Every now and then I said to my- 
self, ‘And this is the man who was 
alleged to be the head of the terrorist 
party, a subverter of law and order, 
a monstrous anarchist!’ 

Since thoughts are noisy in the 
presence of Silence, my brother’s eyes 
suddenly opened and their black pupils 
cast a glance that scorched me; then 
they closed for a moment. I said to 
myself, ‘Don’t think noisy thoughts; 
they wound his meditation!’ But he 
opened his eyes again, now calm and 
sweet with a light that was human and 
fraternal. He rose to go and signed to 
me to follow him. As we walked 
through the meditating crowd I could 
feel the stillness beat against my 
unashamed preoccupation with the 
mere beauty of the spectacle. I never 
knew before that thoughts could be 
stentorian. 

Once outside, my brother’s large 
eyes, lotuslike indeed, rested on my 
face with a kindly expression in 
them. ‘Thou art too inquisitive about 
the trivial,’ he remarked. “Those who 
count the feathers on the wings of 
Silence are ungodly.’ 

‘If my thoughts disturb thy medita- 
tion, how canst thou meditate in a 
noisy city?’ I asked. 

He answered: ‘The noise of a city is 
like the chatter of lunatics in an asylum; 
no sane man heeds it; but the chatter of 
a sane man’s thought is like clamoring 
kindness to one who needs more than 
kindness from his brother. Look, peo- 
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ple are going to the theatre. Let us 
follow.’ 

‘What kind of theatre is 
asked. 

‘It belongs to the Europeans and the 
Europeanized Indians. Let us take a 
taxi and go thither.’ 


a” 


Yes, we came out of the Silence to 
drive in a taxi to the European theatre, 
and what a theatre! We found there a 
group of Hawaiians with yellow flowers, 
straw skirts and ukuleles, dancing, 
droning, and playing, and this in the 
country where Shakuntala has been 
played without any interruption for 
two thousand years. The Europeanized 
Hindus, descendants of Kalidasa, were 
applauding that droning and drumming 
of half-obscene imported dancing. I 
could not stand it and no more could 
my brother. We fled, and drove to 
Dhulia, to the theatre of the mill hands. 

As we took our seats my brother re- 
marked, ‘I see that modern progress 
offends thee. Now our mother’s spirit 
will rest in the other world. I so feared 
that the Western civilization might 
have tainted thee!’ 

The short play we were watching — 
an allegory, ‘Love Conquers Death’ — 
was about to end. The God of Death 
bowed his head before the chaste and 
devoted wife. He could not take her 
husband, for the fire of devotion proved 
impregnable even for Kala — Death — 
the Black One. At this point an actor 
dressed like a priest came on the stage 
saying, ‘May all women strive to be 
like Savitri, and all men like her loyal 
and true lord Satyavan!’ Then came a 
classical dance, the Song of Songs, 
given by the younger members of the 
cast. Again the old gestures of hands 
and arms, the clear archaic angular 
movements of the feet and the bodies. 
To conclude the performance, the voice 
from behind the stage spoke three 
times with the deep sombre intonation 
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of an oracle: ‘Rama, Rahim Ek Hai! 
Allah Bhagaban Ek Hai!’ — (Rama 
and Rahim are one; not two. The God 
of the Mohammedans is the same as 
that of the Hindus!) 

Then rose a deafening shout as a 
dramatic answer from the audience: 
‘Gandhi Maharjki Jai!’ — (Victory 
to Kingly Gandhi!) Thus they took 
leave of the play of Savitri — ‘Love 
Conquers Death.’ 

When we walked out into the balmy 
night, my brother said, ‘Canst thou 
doubt where lieth the exact dwelling 
place of Our Soul? Mother India is 
moving to a dimension higher than we 
see with our blind outer eyes. Gandhi 
is one of the many pilgrims from that 
interior tiger-guarded place.’ 

‘It is the common people who are her 
soul.’ 

“Yes, they are Our Mother’s own 
pang-born and pang-bearing ones. Dur- 
ing my years of exile I have traveled all 
through India. At every peasant’s door 
I found God, and in every workingman 
the effort to articulate. Hindus and 
Mohammedans are but two babes suck- 
ing India’s two breasts, and the babes 
know now that there are two breasts to 
drink life from. Each can draw the 
song and sap of life without injuring 
the other. The breasts of the one 
ancient mother: two sons of the One 
Heart! India is safe. Gandhi is not a 
cure as the foreigners think; he is the 
sign of our convalescence.’ 


II 


The next morning, we visited some 
of the mill hands who were on a strike 
which, like strikes the world over, 
raised more problems than it solved. 
However, this strike being the first one 
in India to come under my observation, 
I paid much attention to it. I did not 
ask the strike-leaders’ opinion, nor that 
of their opponents, as to the exact 
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nature of the trouble. On the contrary, 
I went to a barber who cut the strikers’ 
hair. He was a curious man. His head 
looked like a coconut shell with a few 
holes here and there to give the beholder 
the impression of a face. He wore a 
fine Gandhi silk turban on his head — 
an ivory halo to the coconut — for 
Gandhi’s handwoven silk, though 
coarse in texture, is fine in color. Like 
all barbers, Nao talked profusely and 
that was why I went to him. 

‘Eleven hours a day,’ said he, ‘feed- 
ing those hot monsters of metal, sir, 
week in and week out. Sundays are no 
vacation — they are but days of re- 
cuperation; we cannot love the devil of 
the West.’ 

‘We’? Lasked him. 

“Yea, I too once worked at nursing 
those hell-begotten metal-mouths,’ he 
went on. ‘But I gave it up. Now I 
barber those who feed the beast. I earn 
less but I get more time for singing and 
idleness. Was time meant to be counted 


by clock-strokes and screeches of fac- 
tory whistles?’ cried the inspired bar- 
ber. ‘Did not the gods make time for 


men to fashion dreams? Mahadeo, 
Mahadeo! The men strike because 
they live like earthworms crawling be- 
tween machines eleven hours a day. 
They strike because they need the cure 
of indolence for their rusty limbs. Is 
man a centipede that he should crawl 
on his belly fast as the lightning to feed 
monster mouths hither and yon? Their 
wives toil too: between bearing children 
and giving suck to machines they grow 
scrawny as scarecrows and their voices 
sound like the very cry of filth. Women 
lose their bloom and men their gods; 
they visit no more temples, nor do they 
sing songs. God goes a-begging for a 
votary in this our old God-enchanted 
land. Nay, sir, the factory is now the 
God of these men and women, and the 
whistle is His speech. 

‘They know not what they strike for: 
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but I know. They strike because they 
are sick of feeding the hot mouths of 
metal when they should be feeding their 
own babes who have just grown teeth 
enough to bite the father’s finger for 
fun, or the nipple of the mother’s breast, 
to show that, though small, they too 
can make jokes.’ 

‘But I was told it was Gandhi who 
made these men strike,’ I said to the 
barber. 

‘Ho-ho! The evil spirit sat on the 
tip of that man’s tongue who told you 
the tale out of malice.’ 

‘Nay!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Gandhi has been in jail now six 
weeks. The strike started the day of 
his trial.’ 

‘I mean the spirit of Gandhi,’ I 
explained. 

‘Spirit?’ he questioned. ‘Gandhi can 
do no ill in spirit or in body. Strikes 
come because men are giving up their 
gods for the hell of factory work. 
Gandhi is no counselor to such men. If 
he were to walk by here you would say, 
“An avatara hath passed.” ” 

‘Dost thou consider him holy, Nao?’ 
I inquired. 

‘Did I not see his ugly face? Did I 
not hear his words? I behold him as I 
see you. And I marveled at the mon- 
keylike countenance without beauty. 
Then as the earth throbs when the fire- 
chariot pulls a long train, a quake broke 
in my heart, and I said to myself,“ That 
man is my soul’s thousand faces in one 
face: that man unlocks his lips to give 
out words of precious truth. If he asks 
for my life I shall give my life to him.” ’ 

‘Thou wouldst give thy life?’ I 
stressed the question. 

“Yea, that is the utmost I have. 
Had I more —’ But here the barber’s 
wife came out and offered us some cool 
drinks in brass cups. 

After saying good-bye to them, my 
brother and I visited the homes of the 
strikers. They lived in an appalling 
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squalor that beggars description. I was 
unable to bear it and I begged my 
brother to take me away. 


On our way to Poona we met a silk 
vender. He was a short, lean, hawk- 
faced Gujrati, who was selling Gandhi 
silk and linen. I asked him why he did 
not sell foreign goods. 

‘Brother,’ he explained, ‘I took a 
pledge before the Mahatma that I 
would sell nothing but purely domestic 
manufacture.’ 

‘Would you give a pledge of life to 
him?’ I asked further. 

‘Why should I not? But he, Gandhi, 
will not take your life. He wants your 
soul.’ 

‘But why shouldst thou give him thy 
soul?’ I pressed. 

‘Ah, had you only seen him! Those 
lips of his smiled at me. And I said to 
myself, “That mouth speaks no idle 
word: it is like God’s mouth.” And, 
brother, if God say to you do thus and 
so, would you not do it, would you not 
give what is yours — your soul?’ 

About six hours later, near the Karli 
Cave temple, one of the finest works 
of ancient Indian art, I asked my Mo- 
hammedan tonga-driver about Gandhi. 
He flourished his whip and shouted, 
‘Gandhi is bad.’ 

‘Why bad, O thou true believer?’ I 
asked. 

‘He saith whenever a community is 
in trouble, it should cease work for a 
day or two and pray to Allah to purify 
itself. Why should I purify myself? If 
Rahim be a rogue and steal Mobarak’s 
goat as well as his wife, why should you 
and I and the rest of the village pray to 
Allah? We have not sinned. Have we?’ 
he asked me. 

‘Then thou dost despise Gandhi?’ I 
evaded the question with another. 

‘Nay, nay!’ he exclaimed vehe- 
mently. ‘I saw him once. He is as one 
in whose eyes shines the peace of Allah. 
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He speaketh as no mollah can. He 
gladdens the heart and maketh the soul 
sweet with happiness at his words. Is 
it not good to perspire on a hot day? 
Is it not good then to hear him who 
hath Allah’s blessings on him? But I 
ask you, can one as low as I live as high 
as he? He saith that I should pray for 
Mobarak, the thief and lecher. But 
how can I pray for that rogue when I 
forget to pray for myself? Nay, Gandhi 
is too high.’ He shook his head with a 
strange expression of dismay and 
admiration. 

After a pause he lashed his horse, 
saying, ‘Thou brother of an ass, dost 
thou not wish Gandhi wert thy driver 
to give thee a life all hay and no 
work! Thou son and begetter of 
mules, get up!’ 

The beast understood enough to 
slacken his pace even more. 


Ill 


We were on our way to see a man 
named Govrind who was a member of 
the Servant of India Society. This 
body is the real heart and soul of the 
Indian Moderate Party. Although 
many Indians agree that the Moderate 
Party is made up of rich and powerful 
men and women who are abjectly pro- 
British and who exploit the Servant of 
India for their own self-interests, there 
is not a soul in India who would ever 
dare allege that the Servant of India 
Society has any selfish motive back of 
its programme. Every member is like 
the founder, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
the idealist, who lives under a vow of 
poverty and devotion to India’s politi- 
cal betterment, and Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, a poor man who never takes 
office in the Government, and lives for 
his country as unselfishly as Gandhi. 

However, Sastri is not Gandhi; he 
has no spiritual genius nor faith in the 
political greatness of his race; and 
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no doubt that is why he is a Moderate, 
preferring India to remain under the 
tutelage of Britain until such time as 
she is able to rule herself. Govrind, 
the man my brother had brought me 
to see, explained something of this 
point of view to me. 

A blue Persian rug of severe design in 
the centre of the red-tiled floor was all 
the decoration in the room into which 
we were ushered by an old maidservant 
of the house. We sat down on the rug, 
squatting in the ancient way, and with 
large russet napkins wiped the per- 
spiration from our brows. The heat of 
the day was like warm hands pressing 
against temples and forehead. It was 
so hot that even our freshly laundered 
napkins clung to our hands as wool to 
the fingers of the knitter on a July day 
in New York; but somehow the Indian 
heat was more bearable than that of 
New York, for Indian life is ordered 
and Indian homes are built to with- 
stand it. 


Just as these thoughts were crossing 
my mind, the violet doors to our left 


opened wide. We could glimpse a 
fountain in a large space surrounded 
by impeccable white walls. The small 
fountain sang on, now much nearer, 
with a sound like bees about a honey- 
comb. It kept the house cool, just as a 
radiator in every room keeps a house 
warm in New York. 

Now softly, as if keeping time to the 
music of the water, came our host 
through the open doorway and em- 
braced my brother as men do in the 
East when they greet an intimate 
friend. Govrind then touched his palms 
and bowed to me as I was presented to 
him by my companion. He said in 
Hindi, ‘Tama southerner. I know very 
little Hindi, so I must speak in English. 
Next to Hindi it is the common tongue 
of India.’ 

As we were seating ourselves com- 
fortably on the Persian rug, I examined 
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Govrind’s face more closely. He was 
dark as the blue sea after sundown. His 
eyes were large but set too close to each 
other. He had a nose like the ancient 
Egyptian, and the rest of his face was 
modeled like that of the goddess Sekh- 
met — strange, enigmatic, and fierce. 
But as he smiled at me, it became quite 
clear that the man’s heart was as ten- 
der as a child’s. His upper lip was 
shaped like a bow, and the lower one 
was almost straight from one corner of 
the mouth to the other. When he 
stopped smiling, the enigmatic expres- 
sion once more took possession of his 
face. He was no more a man but an 
Egyptian god. 

I spoke in English. ‘I thought almost 
all Indians knew Hindi; is it not our 
common tongue?’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ Govrind answered; ‘out- 
side my sixty million southerners, 
nearly two hundred and twenty mil- 
lion speak Hindi. If you northerners 
could teach Hindi to us of the south, 
India would have a common language.’ 

‘He has come from America, Gov- 
rind,’ my brother put forth, ‘to find 
out how you Moderate leaders feel to- 
ward Gandhi. Since, when we speak 
English we become direct, unpoetic, 
with shrill voices, let us plunge into the 
subject immediately and have done 
with it. I can’t stand speaking English. 
It makes us nervous and turns our 
voices falsetto, which never happens 
when we speak any tongue native to 
India. Come, attack Gandhi in the 
best style of a Moderate!’ 

Govrind smiled that enchanting 
smile of his. Then again he drew his 
lips together, sphinxlike. After clearing 
his throat, he began in a very un- 
happy voice in English. He even gave 
the title of his discourse: GANDHI’s 
INFLUENCE OUTSIDE THE PRISON 
Watts —which proved to be a short 
account of the Gandhi movement 
since the Amritsar massacre in 1919. 
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‘But look here,’ I said to him, ‘you 
are not giving me your reactions as a 
Moderate of the most honest order. 
You are neither rich, nor powerful, yet 
you are a Moderate. Now tell me why 
you are a Moderate, and what you 
really think of Gandhi.’ 

‘I think,’ he said, “we are Moderates 
simply because in moderation lies 
wisdom.’ 

‘But most Moderates are so rich and 
so thoroughly fed on privileges that I 
should imagine your society, as an un- 
selfish body, would shrink from them,’ 
I interposed. 

‘I am happy to hear your apprecia- 
tion of our society. But could n’t you 
praise us without condemning some- 
body else? It is so easy to praise one 
thing at the cost of another.’ 

Thus beaten by Govrind, I returned 
to my former question. ‘What do you 
think of Gandhi?’ I repeated. ‘Is he 
opposed to your Moderate Party?’ 

‘First of all, he is the most spiritual 
man living now,’ began Govrind. ‘But 
I don’t think his spirituality gives him 
the insight of a statesman. What’s 
more, I do not hold that Gandhi is a 
great thinker. I must admit, however, 
that he has done for his country that 
which no one else has been able to do: 
he has made the masses fully conscious 
of their political birthright.’ 

‘Do you think that India is fit to be 
free?’ 

‘No. Not in the absolute sense. 
But,’ Govrind continued, ‘I think we 
shall be ready for home rule in ten 
years if Gandhi's men consent to 
codperate with us, the Moderates. 
Otherwise, —if they continue to 
noncodperate, — India will drift into 
unheard-of difficulties.’ 

He went on to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform, saying that he was 
satisfied with it as a working basis, and 
a good start toward home rule, and 
from that, to explain what he con- 
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sidered the stumbling block of Nonco- 
operation and the proofs of failure of 
Gandhism to achieve its ends. He 
finished by saying: — 

‘If Gandhi is released to-day, his 
followers will give up Noncoéperation 
to-morrow. No doubt it is his incar- 
ceration that has united them so closely 
against the Government and against 
us who are codperating with it. The 
noncodperators identify us with the 
Government simply because we have 
accepted the Montagu-Chelmsford bill 
for the good of India. They don’t see 
that we love our country as much as 
they do.’ 

With these last words Govrind’s face 
grew dark with pity. And I said to 
myself, ‘This man is as unselfish as 
Gandhi.’ 

The Moderate politician did not be- 
lieve nonresistance could be suppressed 
by imprisonment, or even by hanging. 
Any large attempt at suppressing it 
would drive it into military resistance. 


IV 


When we left the house of the Serv- 
ant of India, the afternoon sun was far 
behind the walls and there was no need 
to fear his shafts of light. Therefore we 
walked along the red roads between 
groves of mangos, till we were outside 
the city. 

My brother exclaimed, ‘How dreary 
it all sounds when a man talks an alien 
language. Govrind could not use a 
single figure of speech. When we 
speak English, even elephants could 
not drag a jeweled metaphor out of us. 
I want to sing to relieve the pain in 
my heart: 


‘Every time I ask a question, God, 
Thou dost smile with stars. 
People call Thee loving — 
How can that be true 
If thou dost only smile 
While questions spear my heart? ”’’ 
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He sang his song twice. Then as if 
the question was answered, he pointed 
to a small house ahead of us and said, 
‘Let us go to that peasant’s home. I 
know him — he speaks Hindi; he will 
make talk that will satisfy our thirsty 
fancy.’ 

Under the light of the setting sun the 
peasant’s newly thatched house had a 
glow of gold. Even the walls of brown 
throbbed with the singing grandeur of 
the sunset that was now deepening into 
purple in the western sky against which 
the palm-fronds were spread in pea- 
cock-fans of gold and emerald flames. 
As we drew near the prosperous-looking 
hut, the peasant family of four came 
to welcome us. 

After greetings and explanations 
were over, the owner of the house sat 
down beside us and talked. The pauses 
between our talk were punctuated by 
the cooing of a dove in the neigh- 
boring mango grove. I asked, ‘Can 
India soon be free?’ 

The peasant answered, ‘How can 
one be free when his soul is not free? 
To have a free country we must have 
free souls.’ 

‘What is thy opinion of Gandhi?’ 

The peasant answered to the rhythm 
of the swaying coco palms, ‘The dust of 
illusion still darkens men’s eyes, but a 
day will come when all the people of 
the world will see that the Mahatma is 
their Lover. He speaks like a holy one, 
for he is holy, and when he smiles he 
has brought us God.’ 

“Wilt thou give thy life if Gandhi 
commands?’ 

“Yes, that I will. But he will not 
command it. Only he whom the An- 
taryamin— God Within — prompts, 
shall give his life. For God is the life- 
giver. He alone can ask us to yield 
life.’ 

‘Hast thou seen Gandhi? Hast thou 
heard him?’ I questioned further. 

He answered, ‘Do you remember the 
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old saying, “The fragrance of a flower 
goes but with the wind, but the fra- 
grance of holiness goes even against 
wind?” Why should I need to see 
Gandhi? His holiness reaches me, de- 
spite my nature. Come, sir, perform 
the evening meditation in my house. 
It will gladden my wife and my chil- 
dren. Behold the sun hath set.’ 

‘The evening comes on wings of 
silence! Tone down the voice of mutiny; 
listen to the Silence for Whose worship 
the stars are lighted.’ 

With those words we sat down and 
meditated till the whole world slipped 
through the wicket of sunset into the 
larger spaces of night. Then the lady 
of the house raised the earthen lamp 
before her on a level with her eyes and 
went about the rooms propitiating the 
spirit of the night. It was sweet to 
watch her. The half-veiled face floated 
in the darkness above the lamp and I 
can see it before me now —as she 
carried the light outside and bore it 
three times around the sacred plants, 
symbol of Life. 

When she went indoors again she set 
the lamp down on the floor, her body 
bending almost in two and rising 
quickly as a willow branch bends 
down and rises, the instant the press- 
ing hand lets go its hold. It was all 
grace and simplicity! 


After this, we said farewell to the 
peasant family and walked on into the 
fragrant starlit space. We wandered 
for some time, and then decided to go 
to a temple near by, in order to spend 
the night in the priest’s house. Though 
the evening worship was over, there 
was a large throng of people seated in 
the outer court, where from a wooden 
platform a man was reading from the 
Mahabharata. He no doubt had it all 
in his memory, since he looked very 
rarely at the book before him; if he did, 
I am sure he saw very little, for the 
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small earthen lamp that was burning 
beside him was almost completely cur- 
tained with hovering moths. I felt a 
pang of beauty as I heard him roll out 
the majestic Sanskrit lines. 

Next day we spent with that priest, 
talking of Gandhi. He said: — 

‘One day I beheld Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was like seeing honey harden into a 
rod. He was so sweet yet so flinty. So 
I said to myself, “Thou hast praised 
God in a walled space and prayed for 
guidance; now behold God has sent a 
face for thy guidance; wilt thou go 
with him into the open, or wilt thou 
stay here in security burning more 
incense?” 

‘To that question mine own heart 
answered, “Go thou, follow the face of 
him who is God’s witness.” There was 
naught else for me to do. Therefore, I 
went and told my tale to the Mahatma 
and he said to me that I should grow 
and live truth — Satyagraha —as a 
tree bears fruit. So like a tree I stayed 
rooted where I belonged. I preached 
Gandhism from my temple door. 

‘One day I spoke to the people as 
I preached to them last night, not of 
God, but of Satyagraha. I said: “The 
British race are not enemies of India, 
but their Government is. It behooves 
us to destroy that government at once.” 
Hardly had I finished my speech when 
two protectors of peace without their 
constable’s uniform, leaped upon me. 
Neither I nor my hearers could resist, 
since we had promised nonresistance 
to the Holy One, and so I was taken to 
the English prison. It was the week 
before the Prince of Wales came to our 
town. 

‘When we reached the prison yard, I 
found the place guarded by many of 
my own people in the service of the 
Government. The moment they saw 
me they all shouted, “Mahatma Gan- 
dhiki Jai” — (Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi). I was so startled by such a 
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cry from men in this position that I 
could not believe my ears. But when 
they shouted the same thing again and 
again I knew to what extent Mahatma 
Gandhi was loved, even by those work- 
ing for the Government; but their feel- 
ing did not help my trouble, for one of 
these very men locked me up in a cell 
full of low-born drunkards. In there, 
disgusted, standing in a pool of dis- 
gorged dinner, I shouted “Mahatma 
Gandhiki Jai!” And lo, hundreds of 
other voices shouted, as if echoing my 
cry: “Mahatma Gandhiki Jai.” And 
still other voices from the distant parts 
of the prison took up those echoes and 
the booming shook the prison walls as 
the flood shakes the walls of a moun- 
tain cave. 

“Suddenly I felt a hand pulling mine. 
It was a follower of the Mahatma trying 
to speak to me in spite of that terrible 
noise. He drew me toward a corner of 
the cell and, as the noise died down, he 
said to me, “The whole prison is full 
of our people under arrest. Do not 
shout. They think thou art being tor- 
tured by those in power and they shout 
back to give thee courage.” 

‘The corner he had led me to was 
clean and dry; and we started to make 
ourselves at home there. Hardly had 
we settled when a dozen of the followers 
were marched into our filthy cell amid 
deafening cries of “ Victory toGandhi!” 
My heart jumped in my breast when I 
saw their homespun Gandhi caps and 
the broad red bands they wore across 
them from shoulder to chest. They 
were men from the university who 
were forbidden to bear these signs. 
When they recognized us in the half- 
dark, they began to tell us that thou- 
sands had been arrested, and that 
many had been sent away owing to lack 
of space to keep them in the prisons. 
So these were requested to offer them- 
selves for arrest the next day, and this 
they did, in large numbers, according 
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to their word. Some prisoners were 
obliged to wait until factories and 
private buildings were made into jails 
for their safe-keeping. 

‘Hardly had the young men finished 
telling their tale, when the cell door 
was flung open and an English sergeant 
stood in the doorway. He said: “Any 
noncodperator can get his immediate 
release if he will sign this note of 
apology.” We made no answer. And 
again the sergeant gave the same mes- 
sage, and only a drunkard replied. 
The sergeant said, “Silence! (Sowarko- 
batch — you son of a pig) I am speak- 
ing to the Gandhi men!” 

‘I answered, “Gandhi men do not 
apologize,” and the Son of Anger an- 
swered back, “You shall pay for this at 
the trial to-morrow!” 

‘Then we were locked in our cesspool 
again for a day and a night. 

‘The morning after, we were again 
asked to apologize. One consented, to 
our shame, and he was released; the rest 
were sentenced by the Court to various 
terms of imprisonment. 

‘Because I am no vender of news, nor 
a prostitute, I shall not tell you how 
bad was that jail. We were treated 
like the vilest criminals. But this was 
our enlightenment,’ the priest con- 
cluded, ‘for it taught us how bad pris- 
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ons have been heretofore, and how 
many brother souls have been mur- 
dered for centuries because we were 
ignorant of their tortures. The only 
way for us was to make protest, and we 
refrained from eating food for a long 
period — some, indeed, abstained for 
sixty-five days. The common criminals 
took interest in our method and in a few 
days they too went on the hunger 
strike. No doubt this overcoming of 
prison discipline, as they called it, 
frightened the rulers, for, at last, having 
failed to conquer us, they set about to 
alter our conditions. Now, even cut- 
throats and robbers are being trans- 
formed into noncodperators of high 
courage because Gandhi has penetrated 
into their prisons. The light of God 
penetrates where even the sun cannot 
shine.’ 

I asked him if he still believed that 
Gandhi was helping him and he an- 
swered, ‘Can my soul ever be weaned 
from the Mahatmaji? As the unseen 
God guides the stars, so his meditation 
is guiding us through its invisible way; 
inscrutable it is to the eye, but not to 
the soul. Unfathomable is the power of 
sacrifice.’ 

After talking with that priest, I de- 
cided that I need see no more people, 
for my purpose. 





WILD-ANIMAL PAINTING IN THE JUNGLE 


BY ISABEL COOPER 


A tone while ago I formed a vague, 
magnificent idea of the perfect job for a 
young woman with artistic tendencies. 
It was to be so interesting that it would 
seem more like play than work; it was 
to require extensive travel in rare and 
foreign lands; it was to make some use 
of the artistic tendencies. I used to 
dream of such a job as I went bleakly 
about my various occupations, such as 
assisting at the legerdemain of interior 
decorators, or degrading oriental per- 
fections to terms of a modern rug- 
factory, or building feeble disguises for 
player kings and queens, or filling in 
the cracks of my time with painting 
lessons, sadly convinced the while that 
you cannot learn to be a painter and 
accomplish anything else the same year. 

And lo, the dream came true. The 
perfect job is mine. The vague, mag- 
nificent idea had given me no hint of 
the fantastic delight in store for me. 
Several years ago I began to try my 
hand at sketching animals from life, at 
the Tropical Research Station of the 
New York Zodlogical Society, in British 
Guiana. Lately this nebulous project 
has become a real and fascinating job 
— Staff Artist of the Station; and it 
combines the best features of work and 
play. It necessitates travel to some of 
the most wonderful places in the world, 
and it has used and developed my 
artistic tendencies. It has the addi- 
tional charm of being practically 
unique. I have had to work out for 
myself many of the details of my pro- 
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fession. For instance, there is no such 
thing as a school of snake artists, so 
when the problem of making a portrait 
of a snake presented itself I had to 
think up the technique for myself. 
There were many odd little worries 
connected with this problem, such as 
the invention of the proper anesthetic 
for deadly reptiles, to put them out of 
the misery of posing and yet allow the 
colors of life to linger from day to day. 
Then the temperaments of wild crea- 
tures have had to be studied. I have 
had to discover — by the process of 
elimination mostly, I am afraid — 
which were friendly, or curious, or 
sedentary, and which preferred a long 
leap into the unknown to any dealings 
whatsoever with me. 

There is considerable contrast be- 
tween this work and the usual job. The 
environment, for instance, is so far 
removed from that of most working 
artists: all the difference between a 
shelf in a steel honeycomb at the end of 
a trail between cigar stores and subway 
pillars, and a clearing in the midst of 
the South American jungle. And our 
trail southward from New York leads 
over mountainous waves and the sub- 
marine ranges below, and is varied by 
visions of the Antilles, and enhanced by 
a diversity of beings — travelers, colo- 
nials, natives, an endless procession of 
outlanders who seem to have only 
human nature in common. 

I love the moment when our ship, 
which has been so recently roped to the 
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edge of Brooklyn, is tied up to one of 
the mouldy, molasses-scented wharves 
of Georgetown, and becomes again, by 
the magic of a lowered gangway, merely 
a peculiar and absurdly elaborate piece 
of a continent. Between this end of 
our ocean voyage and the last lap of 
our journey occurs a merry interlude 
in the queer little capital of Demerara. 
Nearly all the inhabitants hate the 
place, and can never understand our 
enthusiasm for it. I should probably 
not be exhilarated at the prospect of 
spending the rest of my life there, but 
I enjoy every inch of its funny, seedy 
streets. 

The Georgetown market is a tropical 
marvel. You cannot imagine it ever 
coming to an end, there is such per- 
petual motion to it. It is like a scene 
gotten up by a conscientious stage- 
manager who is bent on missing no 
detail of color or noise or incident. And 
nothing ever seems to happen. They 
just go on rehearsing with energy, 
apparently waiting for the travelers 
who drive up in cabs and go strolling 
about with calm detachment. There 
is much to be seen. Vegetables are 
changed from their dull selves into 
actual scenery. All kinds — with no 
names, but many colors — are laid out 
under your feet. Piles of mangoes and 
star apples and breadfruit bulge around 
and through all partitions. Immense 
oceans of pink macaroni are gathered 
in braids and ringlets. Barter is fran- 
tically carried on by brilliant creatures 
who range through all the extravagant 
out-sizes peculiar to the black race, and 
who look more like caricatures of them- 
selves than anything else. Tubers of 
every known variety and hybrid are 
humped about the toes of huddled little 
coolie women, themselves hardly dis- 
tinguishable from their wares, they are 
so brown and dusty and sombre, with 
only the faintest spark of visibility in 
the gleams of sifted sunlight on nose- 
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ring and silver anklet. These little 
coolie people are quiet, but all around 
them is the din of the market-place, 
and the uproar of savage color, and 
the scent of many casual curry-colored 
meals. 

We emerge from Georgetown and its 
diversions by way of the most freakish 
little railroad. Then come the last 
laps of our journey — forty miles of 
the Essequibo River by Government 
steamer, and finally a few miles of the 
Mazaruni in our own _ unspeakable 
‘Evinrude,’ which lives or not as the 
mood takes it. And there we are at 
Kartabo Point, the nicest place in the 
world, where I can sit in a bamboo 
grove, with my pet monkey compan- 
ionable at my elbow, and thoroughly 
enjoy myself sketching anything from 
a rainbow boa to a vampire bat. 


II 


The Director of the Tropical Re- 
search Station has written most com- 
prehensively and delightfully about 
our life and work in this beautiful 
camp. I wish merely to give an idea of 
my share of the work, and something 
of the effect the wilderness has on my- 
self, an artist inmate, as I pursue my 
profession at the edge of the dark rain 
forest, with vivid serpent or tapestried 
lizard in one hand, and the best grade 
of Japanese paintbrush in the other. 

My especial task is to record, as 
accurately as may be, the natural colors 
and expressions of the lesser creatures 
of the jungle: snakes, frogs, lizards, 
insects, every type of animal whose 
appearance is seriously altered by death 
and museum preparation. The integu- 
ments and trappings of these units of 
living tissue are more strange and 
miraculous than the most extraordi- 
nary fabrics of the inanimate world. 
Their variety of colors and patterns 
and textures is unending, and the close 
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study of them is a delight. Birds’ 
feathers and the wings of butterflies 
are wonderful; but birds can look quite 
presentable stuffed for many years, and 
all you have to do to preserve a butter- 
fly for your great-grandchildren is put 
it under glass. So, much as I may long 
to try to reproduce a sun-bittern’s wing 
or a moth’s feathered domino, I am 
obliged to leave them alone. It seems 
that the colors in these cases are often 
not pigment at all, but merely refracted 
light. Until the actual feather-and- 
scale substance of the hidden prisms 
moulds away, the light goes right on 
cleverly splitting up into a thousand 
color schemes; or when pigments are 
present they are comparatively stable, 
so that macaws look out from museum 
cases in the same green and blue and 
yellow that they wore in the forests; 
kingfishers never put off their glittering 
uniforms; the paint is as fresh now as 
ever on the quiet wings of a million 
dead butterflies. 

But the bright surface of reptiles’ 
scales declines with their wearers. The 
leathern skin of toads becomes grizzled 
in alcohol. The papier-maché masks 
and queer gossamer costumes of bugs 
collapse or shrivel when the freakish 
little gnomes are entombed in their 
orderly museum-vaults. Most remark- 
able and significant in the appearance 
of most of these creatures — and 
soonest extinguished by death — are 
their eyes. This is especially true of 
snakes. The instant they pass, a dread- 
ful mildew creeps up over the sparkling 
black pupil and the decoration of the 
brilliant iris, until the eye looks like a 
mouldering moonstone. The scales 
catch this creeping death next: the 
brightness goes, though the actual color 
usually remains for several hours. This 
dullness is more like the slow coming of 
a shadow than the draining away of 
color. The skin shrinks into ridges and 
what little expression the animal had 
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in life turns into the lost look of a skull. 

Death is even more objectionable in 
the case of lizards, who have so much 
more personality than snakes. Their 
lissome, active bodies sink utterly, like 
a person prostrated in the depths of 
despair; their eyelids — which are more 
than the poor old snakes have — de- 
cently veil the vacancy left by the 
passing of the bright nervous spirit. 
The colors of lizards’ skins flicker and 
waver up and down their length, it 
seems, almost with their emotions. 
There is a blazing green wood-lizard 
who becomes ashen in captivity and 
remains so except when he is particu- 
larly enraged, when he flares up again 
into brilliant green. You can actually 
watch the waves of color flowing 
rapidly, as if projected by a revolving 
spotlight. And when this particular 
lizard dies, the color simply fades in 
one terrible ebbing. 

You can see that the thing for the 
artist to do is to get to work as quickly 
as possible and work exclusively from 
the living model. As fast as the natives 
and Indians and my thoughtful col- 
leagues bring in four- and six-footed 
sitters, I endeavor to turn out sketches. 
Sometimes there is a desperate race 
between my brush and the Grim 
Reaper, when the captive is injured 
or reduced to fatal melancholia by his 
imprisonment. Sometimes an extra 
spurt of life gets ahead of my merely 
human fingers, as when a tadpole 
telescopes his tail and turns into a 
young frog right before my eyes, or 
when a caterpillar disappears from view 
in his cocoon, or a chrysalis goes to 
work and hatches, while I am taking 
time off to eat lunch or clean my paint- 
box. Sometimes all goes very briskly 
indeed, and I have to take my subjects 
in order of their rarity or their suscepti- 
bility to death. 

I remember once being very busy 
with a weird red cricket, when in 
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walked the Director with a rare and 
exquisite viper — tiny, very venomous, 
gray-green and orange with black 
tattooing — which had been trying to 
bite him through his hat. I started 
immediately to get impressions of its 
marvelous looks before it should have 
time to die and turn into a horrid faded 
shoestring. I can still remember the 
slightly delirious feeling it gave me to 
watch it swaying and hissing on my 
desk, and striking with the few inches 
of its glimmering green back that the 
space allowed. I worked as fast as I 
could to get all the details of its colors. 
It was so small that it was necessary to 
anesthetize it before I could even 
attempt to approach a microscope to 
its wicked little face and draft in the 
complexities of its head-patterns. In 
the meantime the wretched scarlet 
cricket made a complete get-away. 
My models are always escaping. The 
whole camp knows what a commotion 
in the studio end of the laboratory 
means — something has hopped or 
crept or slithered out of my window, 
and is making off hot-foot through the 
second growth to the dense jungle 
beyond. I have been most harshly 
criticized for this. Dreadful impre- 
cations are heard when I fail to detain 
some sleuth-like snake or butter-footed 
lizard who has found an imperfection 
in his cage and is making the best of it. 
The casual architecture of my little 
cages and prisons is partly responsible 
for this, to say nothing of the tempera- 
ments of all concerned. My little 
amateur Houdini tree frogs are stuck 
into glass boxes with movable tops, in 
and out of which they are continually 
being hauled as I study their postures 
and articulations from a distance, or 
hold them up to squint at them through 
my trusty hand-lens, an inch from my 
eye. A tree frog is one of the most 
annoying creatures to handle. Its 
great sticky toes grasp and clutch, its 
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hind legs develop the most terrific 
leverage, and it simply shoe-horns it- 
self up and out of the firmest fist. The 
low cunning of toads is astonishing. 
They swell up when you try to hold 
them, so that you feel as if you had a 
handful of dirigible; then, when you 
get all set and are about to dash in the 
first bold strokes of your portrait, they 
blow out their breath with a loud sigh 
and jump through the window. 
Lizards are restless and spend most 
of their time scrabbling away at the 
glass. What extremely rudimentary 
capacity they possess for being puzzled 
is taxed to the limit by this uncanny 
substance which they cannot see or 
diagnose, but which prevents them 
from leaving. They inspect its in- 
visibility with first one bright cocked 
eye, then the other, give up scratching 
a minute to ponder, then give up the 
pondering and go back to their hope- 
less scraping. I have occasionally come 
across lizards who seemed to like me, 
and who would perch on my shoulder 
or arm by the hour. I once had a huge 
iguana who stood and glared at me for 
a whole morning without moving a 
muscle. He couldn’t have realized 
what an excellent model he was mak- 
ing, or I am sure he would never have 
done it. Some of the great buffoons 
of marine toads are surprisingly toler- 
ant, and will sit around all day in silent 
friendship, immovable except when 
you fling them a fly. In this case the 
face is faster than the eye—one 
lightning snap of the toad’s features 
and it is all over with the fly. 
Sometimes when our specimens get 
away, we are able to recapture them 
by much beating of the bush and wild 
Indian yelling. Possibly the poor little 
creatures stop from sheer shock at the 
numbers and noises of their pursuers. 
But it is very difficult to find a snake 
when it has slunk off behind a bookcase 
or draped itself into the scenery; lizards 
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can skitter over the ground at a terrific 
rate of speed, and they usually disap- 
pear from view against any wild back- 
ground. And caterpillars can get 
through the most unlikely cracks: they 
simply wave themselves off the prem- 
ises with undulations of their fuzzy 
selves. They are just as apt to wander 
to Brazil as to stop in our rafters and 
metamorphose within reach. 

It is odd how almost all of my little 
animals know the direction in which 
safety and shelter lie. No matter how 
much I turn them about on my desk, 
they quite definitely insist on facing 
toward their old homesteads in the 
hidden depths of the forest. I have 
been guilty of a perverse and unneces- 
sarily sentimental joy when some- 
thing has gotten clean away. You 
must have been a prisoner of some 
kind to truly know what freedom is, 
and it seems to me that my little toads, 
hopping triumphantly off through the 
leaves, have it all over their friends 


who have never been helpless in a 
hot human paw, or jumbled about 
on a desk with English paints and 
Japanese inks and brushes. 


Ill 


There is nothing monotonous about 
my tiny tropical studio. When I 
sketch snakes, I hold them by the neck 
if they are not too large. Quite often 
they will consent to have a tail wound 
about my wrist, and will hold very still 
and cause no trouble of any kind. But 
there are some very nervous tree- 
snakes who seem to have to keep 
wriggling around, who love to get head 
and neck free from my fingers, and 
reach back threateningly toward my 
knuckles. Also their lengths of elabo- 
rate scaly body start looping about my 
ink-bottles and prodding the pans of 
paint up out of my paintbox, and 
scattering pens and brushes off at all 
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sorts of tangents. Or they start to 
disappear up my sleeve, causing the 
most creepy sensations. Sometimes all 
my tools have to be stowed to make 
room for an enormous hog-tied lizard 
or crocodile, who reposes on my blotter 
and wriggles spitefully. Traffic is very 
brisk among my incoming and outgoing 
specimens. And besides my legitimate 
models there are usually several tiny 
house-lizards snooping about in the 
shade of my thumbtacks; gorgeous 
butterflies flutter in and out; some- 
times a humming bird flashes in for one 
quivering, puzzled moment. Squad- 
rons of infinitesimal red ants cam- 
paign across my blotter, and hold an 
Austerlitz or Marston Moor every 
minute or so upon the topography of 
my paintbox. A tarantula once failed 
to watch his step while cruising about 
in the rafters above my head, and came 
hurtling down upon my arm. Contrary 
to my expectations, he departed with- 
out sampling me. 

Whole batches of specimens which 
seem to be doing well in captivity are 
ignored for days; then we suddenly 
find that they have escaped, or thought 
up a disguise, or eaten each other, or 
acquired a family. Young frogs feed 
on each other. A nice little aquarium- 
ful of brothers is quite likely to turn 
in a day or two into one prosperous- 
looking composite frog. A perfectly 
plain, dark-brown tree toad will turn 
over night into a silver ghost of him- 
self. An egg case will lie around for 
days; then one morning no egg case 
will be visible — merely a crumpled bit 
of tissue and forty or fifty baby spiders 
or praying mantises running about. 

When I began this work of repro- 
ducing the perishable appearances of 
wild creatures, I specialized on their 
eyes, which were in almost every case 
quite individual in each species. I 
enlarged them and tried to get every 
detail of their color and pattern. Then 
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it began to seem childish to do just a 
great jewel of an eye with no setting, 
so I ended by making enlargements of 
the whole head, and as much of the 
neck as was graceful or significant — 
or would fit on the paper. And wher- 
ever possible I have added to these 
magnified drawings a small sketch of 
the subject in natural size and pref- 
erably in action. It was when I 
commenced using a microscope on the 
skins and eyes of these animals that I 
realized the actual labor of my job was 
as delightful as the preliminaries and 
side interests of it. 

I have talked so constantly about 
microscopes at home that most of my 
friends have hurriedly gotten them 
for their children, apparently taking 
my word for it that no home can be 
complete without one. 

It hardly seems true that live cells 
can form the colors and textures that 
you find in the scales of reptiles. There 
is no end to the variety of surfaces and 
patinas and weird schemes of decora- 
tion. There is a remarkable green 
tree snake with a sharp nose and eight 
feet of narrow gleaming body, which 
merges completely with the leaves of a 
bamboo branch. I put in a busy day 
transferring his features to paper. His 
skin has the look of tawny crumpled 
suéde, overlaid with polished plates of 
copper green, each perfect with 
rounded edges and porcelain surface, 
so supple and closely placed that you 
can feel nothing between your fingers 
but a smoothness like the touch of cold 
silk. The color deepens as the scales 
develop into the jig-saw shapes that 
fit around the eyes and nostrils. He 
has a lowering yellow eyebrow, painted 
straight across where his forehead 
should be, and an eye like a topaz, 
with brown imperfections in it. 

His nearest relation is pale gray, 
with the same incredible suéde skin, 
a blue-white, very defective chin, and 
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a jade eye, badly corroded with mother- 
of-pearl spots. 

The various kinds of boa constrictors 
are wonderful enough when you just 
see them from a reasonable distance, 
but they become mythical under a lens. 
The water boa has a deep gray-blue 
sheen that turns his orange rings to 
purple and the dark background to 
electric blue. The rainbow boa, and to 
a less extent the large land boa, have 
the most beautiful sheen of all. Some- 
times it seems as if the millions of 
rainbow prisms in the scales were 
giving off a fine fiery mist of spectrum 
colors. You can see this with the naked 
eye, sO you can imagine what it is 
under a microscope. 

Also picture to yourself the problem 
of the miserable human artist who 
must record these things on paper with 
a few earthen pigments and a bunch 
of camel’s hairs! 

The deadly snakes — bushmaster, 
fer-de-lance, rattler— have skins of 
rough chain-mail, and great head- 
plates of rusty steel and copper, 
studded with fantastic keels and moun- 
tain peaks. Their eyes, too, manage to 
look rusty though they are really hard 
and smooth. Their cold corrugated 
coils feel deadly, but this is probably 
nothing but imagination. The poison- 
ous coral snakes are quite different, 
with their look of red-and-black lac- 
quer, as delicate and dully gleaming as 
any Chinese treasure. 

There are over fifty species of snakes 
found in the small area around our 
camp, all extraordinary and all dif- 
ferent. And we acquire them in all 
sorts of ways. The natives approach 
with the meekest, tiniest creatures 
dangling at the ends of enormous poles. 
Or little native children appear with an 
old gin-bottle full of snake and no way 
to get it out. Or the Indians tell us 
about a fifteen-foot boa constrictor up 
in the woods, and we go ourselves and 
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capture it and fetch it triumphantly 
home on our shoulders. Once we were 
brightly assuring some nervous guests 
that snakes never came into the house. 
Just at that moment a long thin tree- 
snake wafted himself down from the 
roof and hung by two unimportant 
vertebree above our tea table, gazing 
about with a friendly leer! 

Having practically immovable fea- 
tures and no eyelids and very little roll 
to their eyes, snakes are confined to a 
few stock expressions: a silly pious 
aspect when they roll their eyes up- 
ward, a nasty crafty look when they 
partially submerge them in their upper 
jaw, and a travesty of grim Early- 
Victorian pomposity when they look 
down their nose. Baby snakes have 
their eyes tremendously popped, which 
gives them an expression somewhere 
between that of youthful innocence 
and utter vacuity. 

Lizards are incredibly beautiful ob- 
jects. Their backs are covered with a 
thousand designs that man has never 
thought of for his tapestries. They 
have the same dim, glowing, fenes- 
trated colors that you find in tapestries 
and old rugs. In spite of their astonish- 
ing beauty, many wild creatures have 
color schemes which we of the western 
world have been trained to consider 
quite dreadful— purplish pinks and 
pea-soup greens in close association, 
and so on. But I have never seen a 
lizard whose vestments and gauntlets 
and boots were not decorated in ac- 
cordance with the most exacting stand- 
ards of civilized «esthetics. Their colors 
always blend and they are further 
enhanced by the dull web of scale-edges 
spread over them. The most incidental 
tones of the head are repeated some- 
where, on back or elbow-joint or tail. 
The most brilliant colors are brought 
close up to the dullest in splendid 
climaxes of chiaroscuro. 

In fact, the eye of one’s artistic 
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appreciation never fails to be rested 
when looking upon these glorious little 
mysteries of nature. 

Evolution has surpassed herself in 
the decoration of lizards’ faces. Blue, 
that flickers very quietly on a certain 
forest-lizard’s back, is developed into 
tiles of blue faience on his sculptured 
cheeks. His dull, rusty body-colors 
turn into absolute velvet-black on his 
throat and about his neck. When you 
gaze through a lens your glance seems 
to skid off the burnished surfaces of his 
face and simply sink into the night of 
these jagged rifts. On further in- 
spection you see that his head scales 
of gray and blue enamel acquire keels 
of coral along his chin, and flower 
alarmingly into cabbages of sharp 
turquoise around the abalone pearl of 
his eardrum. 

This lizard is about the most beau- 
tiful creature I have ever seen, yet in 
the woods he scarcely shows against a 
dull green leaf, and his life-size por- 
trait on my paper causes no undue 
comment. But an ant’s-eye view of 
him reveals the amazing details of 
his physique and the fastidious perfec- 
tion of his jeweled-velvet masquerade. 

When I read that you must have 
one kind of face cream for the day 
and another for night, and So-and-So’s 
drops to make your eyes sparkle, and 
eyelashes by the yard to veil them 
alluringly, and an efficient combination 
of chemicals to fight the film that would 
otherwise dull the brilliancy of one of 
your crowning glories, it strikes me 
that there is something of an abyss 
between even the improved human 
being of the twentieth century and 
that dim little slip of enameled loveli- 
ness snooping about in the dust of a 
thousand jungle trees. 

The huge tree iguanas are archi- 
tectural triumphs. There is a noble 
dignity in their majolica fagades, and 
an expression of arrogant ferocity in 
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their golden eyes, that I am sure 
illumined the countenances of the war- 
riors of Salamis or the fearless Vikings 
of the Conquests. We had a proud, 
uncompromising old grandfather of an 
iguana once, whose hide was perfectly 
marvelous: of a texture somewhere 
between giant lichens and thin old 
bronze rusting away with blue-green 
verdigris. His head was encased in 
great plates of turquoise matrix, rough- 
hewn as in Tibetan jewelry, and 
jumbled about in an unsolved Chinese 
puzzle except along his chin and on 
his neck, where they were beautifully 
matched and graded and interspersed 
with enormous rounded scales of pink 
and sky-blue majolica. From the top 
of his head to the tip of his tail, like the 
feathers in an Indian’s headdress, went 
a crest of upright green scales, each 
with a backward crescent curve. He 


used to lash the sides of his glass cage 
with his powerful tail, and then stand 
motionless and shoot lightnings of 


exasperated rage from his fierce eyes, 
looking just as mad as he felt — 
like a person having difficulties with 
Central in a glass telephone-booth. 

I have eaten queer things and hold 
myself in readiness for anything, but 
I have never been present when iguana 
steak was going around; either our 
specimens were shipped immediately 
to the Zoo in New York, or they hung 
around camp so long that they got into 
a rather poor state of repair, or too 
thin to appeal to the palate. I suppose 
I would sample iguana meat, if it 
seemed the thing to do at the time, 
but for some peculiar reason it strikes 
me as more outlandish to eat this 
spirited, fabulous dragon of the forests 
than any of the other oddish things 
we have eaten — monkey, armadillo, 
electric eel, and so forth. 

I feel as if that were one humiliation 
too dreadful to offer such a race of 
mystic, haughty creatures. As bad 
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as if you stuffed an octopus of the 
South Seas and made it into an 
atrocity of a chandelier and twisted 
its tentacles about to hold candles; 
or made a filigree tiara out of rattle- 
snakes’ fangs; or dolls’ gloves out of 
bat-wings. 

There are lizards with faintly glim- 
mering backs of old worn cloisonné; 
and lizards that look like nothing but 
a bag of bones plastered over with an 
imitation of gray tree-bark; and 
lively little creatures covered with 
orange and brown rug-designs, with 
yellow-specked scarlet throats, like 
strawberries; and quiet little appari- 
tions clothed in terra-cotta suéde, with 
bright blue eyes; and inch-long yellow 
geckos walking on the ceiling, with 
orange-spotted tails and _ black-and- 
white clowns’ heads; and lizards with 
scarcely any more anatomy than an 
iridescent pencil; and great thick- 
limbed burrowing lizards, covered com- 
pletely with yellow-and-black tiling. 

Turtles are a problem for an artist. 
If you lay them down they either 
retire from view with all their features, 
or else start earnestly for the next 
county. Like some people, they seem 
to think that if they push enough they 
will get anywhere. I had a pleasant 
little scarlet-headed turtle once, named 
Anatole, who did not particularly en- 
joy studio life. The only way I could 
do anything with him was by holding 
him up by the shell. I had to wrap up 
my hand to keep him from scraping 
my fist with his feet, which he kept 
moving nervously, like an old lady up 
in a Ferris Wheel. We had another 
old sleuth of a turtle who could disguise 
himself in about one minute as nothing 
at all, with no more material to work 
with than one decayed bamboo leaf 
and a bit of nondescript background. 

It is as hard to describe in words the 
skins of frogs and toads as it is to 
reproduce them on paper with paints. 
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All these surfaces resolve themselves 
under the microscope into a fine pitted 
leather, but to the naked eye they have 
a multiplicity of textures — damp 
black velvet; dusty plush; embossed 
suéde; old stippled parchment; crum- 
pled fruit-skins, — an endless variety 
of outward appearances which are all 
the more remarkable because they are 
supported by amphibian flesh and 
blood, — surfaces like those of mould- 
covered marbles, or the decaying skin 
of Camembert cheese, or ancestral 
Sévres, or cork, or corroded damascene. 

They have gold and silver and amber 
eyes; and black eyes with cuneiform 
patterns traced over them; and level 
slits of pupils between great coronas of 
blazing color; and dull eyes flecked 
through with flakes of gold like the 
‘eau-de-vie de Danzig’ we got once in 
Martinique. They have towering bony 
ridges flaring up from their eyebrows, 
which sometimes give them an in- 
tellectual look, and which always in- 
crease their impressive bow-legged 
dignity. And all sorts of materials are 
stretched across their eardrums — 
iridescent gray silk, and gun-metal 
gossamer, and fabric of mother-of- 
pearl. When they are elaborately 
decorated with designs, which is almost 
always, the greatest amount of the 
pattern is on the head, and particularly 
about the wide frog-mouth. They have 
outlandish masks with savage white 
streaks and spots; or pink moustaches 
and sideboards; and great sagging 
double chins of pebbly leather, which 
give them an appearance of advanced 
age and common sense. 

Of course, with the immense traffic 
in frogs going on all the time we have 
droves of tadpoles. We had what we 
called the ‘tadpole vortex’ one summer. 
All my regular work was interspersed 
with feverish painting of restless frog- 
progeny —eggs and featureless tad- 
poles and adolescent polywogs and 
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baby frogs with their tails melting fast. 
These last were the most trying. They 
would hop around, or else crouch de- 
jectedly in the dimmest corners with 
their hands and feet welded into a solid 
mass under the chin. You could not 
hold them without annihilating them or 
at least ruining their delicate skin. And 
they were so tiny that they could 
shroud themselves in the distorting 
moisture that was drawn up around 
them by capillary attraction. 

Birds with painted beaks, fish, crabs, 
armadillos, opossums, insects — these 
are some of my many models. Birds 
are a comfort, because you can hope 
to finish with the few who have perish- 
able pigments on their beaks or faces. 
Fish, crabs, eels, worms, spiders — 
there are a million subjects that I shall 
never be able to cope with. Mammals, 
being fairly large and easy to look at, 
have already received attention from 
artists, and are regarded much more 
casually than the uncounted, silent- 
footed myriads of beetle- and bug- 
spooks, skulking under leaves and in 
the hearts of flowers. 

I don’t think all the insects in the 
world will ever be known, there are 
such depressing quantities of them, and 
they pick such secret, impossible places 
to live in. With my very casual sketch- 
ing of them I have barely touched the 
outer fringes of the world of leaf- 
mantes, and old mossback crickets, and 
gold-plated bees, and topaz wasps 
preying on Roman-striped caterpillars; 
membracids with Eiffel Towers and 
Crystal Palaces on their foreheads, and 
ghoulish, gleaming beetles, and ten 
thousand others that it exhausts you 
to think of. 


IV 


All the time that I am supposably 
absorbed in my work, I am really trying 
desperately to concentrate and not 
dream too much about my glorious 
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environment. I find myself wasting 
long spaces of time in wonder at the 
beauty of the forests, and the incred- 
ible weather, at the brown rivers, and 
the look of the tropical sky, and at the 
sparkling peace and beauty of our 
bamboo grove. I sometimes feel like 
holding a shaded mirror up to the 
brilliant spectacle, and resting my eyes 
with its quiet, silver reflections. In our 
small clearing, on the white beaches, 
and along the dim forest trails, I can 
never seem to accept as usual and 
familiar the omnipresent trees and the 
tropical river highways flowing between 
them. They are enchanted at sunrise: 
the trees standing dark and colorless, 
and the rivers moving like dark molten 
glass with a faint bloom of flower dust 
across them, and scattered with cold 
bubbles of foam from the rapids be- 
yond. As the sun gets up, the bubbles 
dissolve and the water begins to smoke 
' faintly. 

Up the straight stretch of tide and 
current before us sweep all the different 
kinds of tropical weather — storms 
that split upon our frail tents, and 
singing trade winds, and mist that eats 
out the substance of the trees and 
faintly touches with shadow the curved 
and lissome planes of their invisible 
branches. And far up the Cuyuni we 
can watch the sunsets, like brimming 
Grails of light, slowly burning down 
somewhere beyond the Andes. 

I often used to take my work out 
under the bamboo trees, when the 
wind was not too high and my subject 
and its cage were portable. Then I 
could have Mishkin, our little ring- 
tailed monkey, sitting beside me, 
cheerfully conversing with himself, or 
picking wasps out of the air, or craftily 
watching to see if I had any chocolate 
about me. He used to be morbidly 
interested in my models—a_ little 
afraid of them sometimes, but unable 
to keep from looking at them. He 


would make terrible faces at the snakes, 
and I would catch him unsuccessfully 
trying to get up the nerve to touch 
them. He loved the atmosphere of the 
place as much as I did. 

I am afraid that I go into a trance in 
a bamboo grove. The leaves have such 
a beautiful rustle. In a small breeze 
all the leaves quiver in unison, and 
remind me of nothing so much as the 
glinting bows of the first and second 
violins of an orchestra, when they 
really get going in the overture to 
Tannhiiuser. 

The dead bamboo leaves have a 
thousand ways of falling to earth. 
They flutter down in slow narrow- 
ing coils, or fluted spirals; or they 
dart like fairy javelins along a fall- 
ing arc of wind. Or the leaf flickers in 
the air like a golden butterfly, while 
its faint blue shadow on the ground 
plays and capers like the ghost of a 
lizard, the two drawing closer and 
closer till they die at the same instant 
and become one in a sere, lifeless strip 
of tissue. 

In a big wind and rain the bamboos 
bend almost to the ground, and storms 
of leaves fly from them and swirl about 
in warm sodden rain-pools. 

All sorts of living things venture out 
from the forest or in from the rivers, 
and flash past my easel. Once a quiet 
little brown snake wound his way 
through my particular clump of trees. 
A protracted hunt was held around and 
over me for a vicious crapaud snake 
who was finally caught hissing and 
striking under the bank below me. My 
little monkey would spot retiring gray 
lizards as they walked innocently on 
the bark, and the next thing I knew 
they would be disappearing tail-first 
down his throat. He used to pull the 
tree-stumps apart with his thumbless 
hands, or peer into the fallen calyxes, 
then rush back to sit on the arm of my 
chair and loudly chew up his find. 
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I love all the extraneous delights of 
jungle life. Something seems to happen 
to the processes of your imagination. 
The pictures of this inner world take 
on a strange reality, set here against 
the dimensionless stillness of the forest. 
Your mind appears to exist in a dif- 
ferent medium — something much 
more peaceful than the dust-laden noise 
that envelops a city, where the very 
space between the buildings has 
changed into a tattered substance of 
smells and absurdly gyrating atoms. 

The magic of books is augmented 
for me by their juxtaposition with 
these unwonted surroundings of wild 
jungle. As they stand on our rough 
shelves, in substance no more than 
hostages to rapacious moulds and 
insects of prey, in essence they seem 
to me like so many narrow dusty doors 
to all the fabulous gardens of the world 
and the treasure houses of science and 
history and romance. Back of the 
sombre texts, where the bookworms 


creep, lie the open files of Darwin’s 


carefully garnered facts, and the 
stored-up crystals of Huxley’s mind; 
gaping sea-chests full of the strange 
treasures of Conrad, the gilded graces 
of Meredith, the graven, unearthly 
images of Dunsany, Blackwood’s liv- 
ing dreams; the vignettes of Claudel, 
lying about like the fragments of 
jewels. 

Books are books, without a doubt, 
wherever they happen to be, and I sup- 
pose their glamour is a constant quan- 
tity, whether they are ranged in a 
stately library, or huddled beneath 
the gas-jet in a poor student’s hall- 
room, or stored on the toothless shelves 
of an ancient secondhand shop. But 
for me, at least, their lustre grows 
when I think of them crowding out a few 
square feet of space that has never been 
invaded by anything more tangible 
than the growth of a bamboo stem or the 
morning creep of a boa constrictor. 
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V 


Best of all advantages of our jungle 
camp is its remoteness from civiliza- 
tion. I spend much time, after the 
unprofitable habit of the young modern, 
railing at civilization. But I have to 
keep reminding myself that it is not 
really so bad. As an intelligent friend 
points out, if it were not for the ar- 
rangements of a few highly civilized 
persons, how would a Research Station 
be possible in the depths of British 
Guiana? If it were not for this grue- 
some state of mankind, what should 
we do for microscopes and firearms, 
chemicals, cameras, tinned provisions, 
and smart tropical clothes — and the 
subjective point of view, without which 
we could not possibly be conscious of 
our delightful isolation? 

In spite of the pessimism of our 
Northern friends, the climate of the 
tropics remains a perfect medium for ° 
life and work. We seem to retain our 
health, and emerge at the end of many 
months undamaged by reptiles and 
malevolent insect life. Of course, to be 
exact, one must admit that the weather 
is always warm. The only frost for 
miles in any direction is to be found 
around the tops of the tall rum- 
punches. 

But I should always prefer to spend 
my time in the tropics than to drag 
through a breathless fetid summer 
in a Northern city. The air of the 
tropics is warm and dry and perfumed 
— whereas there is no air in a New 
York summer, and if there were, it 
would be hot and soggy and smelly. 

Whatever the man in the street may 
think about such an environment and 
occupation as mine, I myself thor- 
oughly enjoy it. Of course the very 
fact that it is unusual tends to make 
some people shudder uncontrollably. 
It is an amusing thing, however, that 
the extremely metropolitan person, 
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who fastidiously shrinks from the 
notion of a life close to nature, has 
some interesting needs, such as tooth- 
brushes made of pigs’ bristles, and 
hair-nets woven from Chinese pigtails, 
and an inartistic animal product as a 
base for perfumes, and an anatomical 
by-product of the cat, to which they 
hardly like to refer in polite society, 
which is nevertheless necessary for the 
production of some of the most beau- 
tiful sounds of civilized music. Also 
they would probably cringe away from 
the exudation of a silkworm, yet it is 
quite the thing to pay largely for inti- 
mate garments made of this mysterious 
substance. When people take excep- 
tion to my preference for wild life, I 
feel like being disagreeable and logical, 
and pointing out some of these facts, 
and I hardly ever remember in time 
that the last thing in the world you 
can hope to modify is a point of view. 

Five o’clock of a winter’s afternoon 
— in New York City and at Kartabo 
Point! What is going on? In New York 
a tide of glittering engines is setting 
strongly north, and disaster skulks 
from block to block, barely checked by 
the grace of brake-linings; perhaps a 
six-day bicycle race is in full swing, 
a thousand little dime-eating machines 
are gobbling and imperfectly digesting 
a million dimes, on a thousand Fifth 
Avenue busses; in darkened theatres, 
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last acts are slowly drawing to a close, 
to the accompaniment of many persons 
creeping out over fallen hats and feet, 
their minds feverishly set on the dash 
across town to the five-twenty-three; 
dark pasty masses of humanity are 
being forced in and out of underground 
tubes, like icing out of a confectioner’s 
funnel; the five or six lonely English 
sparrows who still live in the park are 
gathering for the daily meeting of their 
Down-and-out Club. 

At Kartabo we are swimming in the 
river, or taking tea to the music of 
homing parrots, or prowling in the 
quiet, darkening forest. A million bam- 
boo leaves are slowly waving in the 
cool air. Nightwalking beetles are 
creeping out from under one side of 
their leafy homes, as the day-shift 
crawls in under the other. All the 
problems of nature that we shall never 
solve take spectral shape and rear their 
grinning, taunting features at us 
through the jungle aisles. Somewhere, 
hidden in the caverns and lofty cham- 
bers of the forest, creep or dance or 
flit the countless hosts of masqueraders 
who will never pose before my brush 
and paper, whose fantastic shapes and 
eerie beauty will never be reduced to 
flat films of pigment, and filed away, 
and carried over sea and land, to 
museums and exhibitions and the cold 
stare of metropolitan eyes. 





AMERICAN WOMEN AND PATERNALISM 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


Is the American woman, judged by 
what she has done with the vote and by 
what she is endeavoring to do with it, 
paternalistic by nature and habit? Is it 
that she sees in the central government 
what the primitive woman saw in her 
lord and master? That she seeks her 
legislative ends through the Federal 
arm as she from the beginning of the 
race has sought her personal ends 
through the strong arm of the individ- 
ual man, and its power to defend, ensure 
and enforce? 

In a word, are we enfranchised 
American women, as revealed in our ap- 
proach to organized government, hold- 
overs? Are we survivals of the system 
in which the chief authority of family, 
or tribe, resided in the eldest valid male 
ascendant, who governed by paternal 
right? A system which is not so far 
receded as we would believe. 

We think of the cave woman, the 
nomad woman, the feudal woman, the 
clan woman, the pioneer woman, as 
each a part of a group which, whether 
as family, tribe, fief, clan, or stockade- 
commune, looked to the accredited 
male for that ensurance of safety and 
well-being wherein she might fulfill her 
part as woman. Asa matter of fact, the 
American woman’s place in a patriar- 
chal group and her outlook from within 
it come well nigh down to our own day 
— or to the day of some of us. Life in 
my own childhood in Kentucky re- 
volved in a literal sense about the father 
as the head of the family. Wife, chil- 
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dren, and servants, widowed mother 
and dependent sisters, alike recognized 
in him their head and front, their 
source of supply and of dispensation; 
alike looked to him for judgment and 
decree, and obeyed these. 

In my home in the 70’s and in those 
other households known to me, follow- 
ing breakfast six mornings out of seven 
came a rite unfailing and — so far as 
my knowledge went — universal. As 
the father of the family appeared at his 
front door, putting his silk hat on his 
head, the house-boy came around from 
the kitchen door with a basket in his 
hand, their objective being the local 
market. I, in my own case, was al- 
lowed to go along now and then, mak- 
ing a trio of the daily duo, trotting on 
these occasions between my six-foot 
parent and Bob, the colored house-boy, 
accommodating my steps as I could to 
my father’s greater stride. 

I can see the market in my memory 
now, the country wagons backed along 
the curb outside, and within the build- 
ing itself, the rows of stalls facing upon 
a brick concourse, each with its spe- 
cialty: fruits and vegetables; eggs and 
poultry; fish and oysters; meats, fresh, 
smoked, and cured; in season bear, 
venison, wild turkey, partridges, squir- 
rels, rabbits, and —this being that 
season ‘when the frost is on the punkin’ 
— fox-grapes, pawpaws, persimmons, 
*possum! 

Some blocks farther on the way to 
my father’s place of business we came 
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to our next daily objective, this being 
comestibles again, which this time were 
defined in gold letters on the show- 
window as ‘Staple & Fancy Groceries.’ 

I was in my teens when I discovered 
that cabbage and its near of kin, cauli- 
flower and Brussels sprouts, were rec- 
ognized and reputable adjuncts to 
civilized man’s gustatory pleasures. 
My father, who did not like them him- 
self, did not so consider them. In his 
household, with its otherwise plentiful 
table, we never had them. What the 
man of the family sent home in that 
market basket each day, this his house- 
hold — adults, servants and minors — 
received, prepared, and ate. 

I, or some child with whom I played, 
might want a nickel. Or, our ambitions 
soaring, we might even aspire to a shin- 
plaster ten-cent piece. 

‘Ask your father to give it to you.’ 

Such was the unvarying rejoinder of 
the women of our Southern households 
as I knew them. That our fathers 
seem, in retrospect, always to have 
complied, does not weaken the argu- 
ment that we in my day moved through 
the head, the central power of the 
family unit, to get certain things. 

I recall, or it seems so to me now, 
very little ready money in those homes. 
My father, as I have shown, provided 
and paid for the food. He provided the 
fuel. He paid the servants. He gave us 
children — including the said colored 
Bob and one Susy, the child of 
the colored cook — our Sunday-school 
money all around on Sunday mornings. 

“The children’s shoes are shabby.’ 

Thus the women of every household 
that I knew, to the man of the family. 
And I recall in my own case the re- 
joinder of my father: ‘Have Bob bring 
the children down to me after school, 
and I'll take ’em by and have ’em 
measured for new shoes. Better order 
their slippers for summer now too?’ 

Our photographs taken? Yes, going 
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with our mother to our father’s store, 
Bob along to carry packages and 
bundles if there be any, the group pro- 
ceeding from there on— under the 
paternal care — to the photographer, 
and the fixing of our countenances by 
the camera. 

Within the home, however, within 
the protected family circle our mothers 
ruled, saying to us children and serv- 
ants, Go; and again, Come. Or at any 
rate, these mothers of ours were ex- 
pected so to rule. We children of the 
various households in the neighborhood 
fell out among ourselves from time to 
time. Our mothers were our high courts 
of appeal here. That child who said, 
‘I’m going straight to papa and tell him 
as soon as he gets home,’ was com- 
monly conceded among us not to have 
played the game; or worse, he was bear- 
ing witness to something amiss in his 
home: was the evidence of some in- 
competency on the part of his mother. 
I do not recall in my experience an in- 
stance of a servant appealing over the 
head of the mistress of the household 
to the man. 

Years later, during the winter of 
1918-19, I was in a town in the far 
South for some months, and here I 
found the family life, very nearly as 
I’ve depicted it, still the rule. 


II 


It seems to me, when I consider 
what we women here in the United 
States have done with the vote in the 
first three years of our enfranchisement, 
and are planning to do, that Uncle Sam 
in the minds of the American woman 
to-day, stands in her political world as 
the Southern father stood in his house- 
hold; as the strong arm of her lord and 
master stood to the earlier woman; 
that is, as the agent or instrument, the 
authority or vested power, through 
which the individual, or the individual 
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group, shall and must move to obtain 
its ends. 

Keeping in our minds, then, the 
question, ‘Is the American woman 
paternalistic?’ suppose we take as our 
measure of values the following prem- 
ises left us by two of the forefathers. 

Washington says: — 


If, in the opinion of the people, the 
distribution of the constitutional powers 
be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected in the way which the Constitution 
designates. 

But let there be no change by usurpation, 
for this, though it may in one instance be 
the instrument of good, is the ordinary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. 


Lincoln says: — 


It is my duty and my oath to maintain 
inviolate the rights of the States, to order 
and control, under the Constitution, their 
own affairs by their own judgment ex- 
clusively. Such maintenance is for the 
preservation of that balance of power on 
which our institutions rest. 


With these premises in mind, sup- 
pose we look at what the women here 
in the United States have done with the 
vote through national legislation, from 
November 1920 to December 1923; and 
what, through national legislation, they 
are endeavoring to do. 

One of woman’s own organs, the 
Woman Citizen, says: — 


When one speaks of woman’s national 
legislative work, one means that Washing- 
ton group representing fourteen national 
organizations which make up the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. 

And since we want to realize who are 
the women seeking to influence govern- 
ment, it may be a good thing to line them 
up here: — 


American Association of University Women 
American Home Economics Association 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Girls’ Friendly Society in America 
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National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Women 

National Federation of Business 
Professional Women 

National League of Women Voters 

National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union 

National Woman’s Trade Union League 

National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 

Service Star League. 


Besides the fourteen groups here named, 
there is the National Woman’s Party, 
which also is exerting political influ- 
ence in Washington. The activities 
of that group are not touched on in 
this article, however, discussion of them 
calling for a separate consideration. 

It is the first-named fourteen groups 
which, representing some millions of 
women and concentrated in this Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
put their strength behind and won — 
or aided in winning — the following 
measures: — 

The Sheppard-Towner law. ‘A meas- 
ure for woman, won by women,’ de- 
signed to secure through combined 
Federal and State aid the protection of 
mothers and new-born babies. 

The Cable law. ‘A measure of 
straight feminism,’ establishing through 
Federal control the right of a married 
woman to citizenship independent of 
her husband. 

They also: — 

Made permanent: The Woman’s 
Bureau of The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Helped to secure: The bill for the re- 
classification of the Federal Civil 
Service. 

Gave assistance in passing: The 
Voight bill to prevent the shipment of 
‘filled milk’ in interstate commerce. 

Exerted pressure to get: A Federal 
Coal Commission appointed. 


and 
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Measures asked for by women, but 
not yet won, are: — 

The continuance of the Inter-de- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board by 
its transference to the Department of 
Justice. 

A Child Labor Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The Fess Amendment to increase 
appropriations for training in home 
economics. 

A uniform divorce law. 

The Sterling-Towner, or Sterling- 
Reed Bill, as it is now called. A meas- 
ure asking for a Federal Department of 
Education, with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet, and one hundred million dol- 
lars annually to be distributed; fifteen 
millions for the maintaining of the De- 
partment, and eighty-five millions for 
distribution among the States under 
the observation of this Secretary. 

Here then are the things which the 
women of the United States have done 
with the vote through national legisla- 


tion, and are trying to do. Excellent 
measures in themselves, every one of 
them, no doubt, but in their nature 


paternalistic. All tending toward a 
centring of the governing power, which 
in turn means excessive government 
regulation and a piling up of the bu- 
reaucratic system. Yet the millions of 
women who — through these organiza- 
tions and this Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee — are behind these 
measures are convinced as to their 
excellence, and conscientious in their 
endorsements. Of this I am sure. 

They are convinced, and they are 
conscientious, that is to say, so far as 
the individual women who make up 
these organizations know anything 
about these measures. 

To instance: The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is, at this moment of 
writing, behind the Sterling-Reed Bill. 
Yet of sixty individual members of 
clubs within the Federation, recently 
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asked for their opinions on this measure 
with its proposed Federal assumption 
of what up to now in our national 
history has been the duties of the 
States, fifty-three, by their own state- 
ments, never have heard of it. 

Herd instinct is as common to women 
as it is to men. The American woman 
not only is as gregarious as the Ameri- 
can man, — as is evidenced by her na- 
tion-wide passion for group organiza- 
tion, — but she, within her clubs and 
federations, is even more ready than, 
say, the male rotarian, optimist, boost- 
er, and so on, to accept leadership un- 
questioningly. In this, it may be, she 
is but running true to her centuries of 
inclusion within the group which func- 
tioned through its vested head. What- 
ever the explanation, it is my experi- 
ence that ‘isolation through intellectual 
withdrawal’ is rarer among American 
women than among American men. 

Relying upon our leaders, the mass of 
us organized women too often know 
little or nothing about the measures 
which we from time to time endorse. 
And as a woman’s club member of 
thirty-one years’ standing myself, I hold 
I’ve a right to an opinion. 

‘George,’ in the person of the ac- 
credited male, has ‘done it’ for women 
through so many centuries that George 
to-day, as personified by our accredited 
women-leaders, is a change only in sex 
and personality. And often the im- 
mediate George, in the person of a local 
woman-chairman who presents a meas- 
ure or a cause to her club, is speaking at 
the instance of still another George, in 
the shape of a central or national 
board; or again, at the request of some 
other organization. 

Mrs. B , the local chairman of 
our own or any club, arises on the ap- 
pointed day. Her proposed interpola- 
tion into the business or the programme 
for the day has been arranged for, ex- 
pedition through well-oiled machinery 
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having come to be more and more nec- 
essary in club routine. 

Mrs. B , who is an experienced 
parliamentarian, is also a_ specific 
thinker, concerned not with general 
principles as a rule, but with concrete 
business. She has assembled her case 
with efficiency — which is to say, she 
has assembled for her use all those 
points supplied her by the sponsor 
back of this measure or cause, which 
are favorable to it. This does not mean 
that this measure or cause is fundamen- 
tally vital or even dear to Mrs. B 
or, at any rate, dear to her prior to the 
day before yesterday when as chairman 
of, say, general legislation, or child wel- 
fare, or forest conservation, or what 
not, she in the routine of her official 
business became the spokeswoman for 
it. Nor does it mean that Mrs. B 
lacks in conscientiousness. It means, 
on the contrary, that she, in accordance 
with her ideas of a departmental chair- 
man’s duty and loyalty, is doing her 
best for the measure. And in accord- 
ance with her ideas of a chairman’s 
routine duty and efficiency, she is 
getting her measure successfully across 
and out of the way, with as little loss of 
the club’s precious time as may be. 

The chairman, having thus done her 
part, sits down, and the presiding of- 
ficer glances at the watch upon her 
desk. It is nearing five o’clock, which 
is the hour for adjournment and home. 

‘All who are in favor of this club go- 
ing on record as endorsing this bill now 
before the Legislature of our State, — 
or the House, or the Senate, at Wash- 
ington, — will please say Aye. — The 
ayes have it.’ 

Nor is this an exaggerated illustra- 
tion of the methods by which false im- 
pressions are often conveyed by com- 
mittees who, seeking to influence 
legislation, claim they voice the de- 
mands of the millions of women within 
the various organizations. 
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These herd habits among organized 
women were grave enough prior to 
1920. But with woman now an enfran- 
chised citizen, such group movements, 
under leadership, and free of the in- 
dividual responsibility, assume graver 
possibilities for mischief. ‘Boomerangs’ 
suggest themselves to the mind; also 
‘edged tools’; and again, ‘Fools rush in’ 
and so forth. 

Obediently and pliantly we women 
within our organizations thus endorse, 
apparently unaware that no thinking 
creature has a right to an opinion on 
any subject touching the public weal 
unless it rests upon the best information 
to be had on the subject by the 
individual. 

Conceding to these accredited wom- 
en leaders of ours this full under- 
standing and consequent right to an 
opinion, why isit that they knock so con- 
stantly, and in our names, at Uncle 
Sam’s door? 

Johnny, symbol for the State ma- 
chine, say, is wasting the forests of his 
State, even as Johnny, the small son of 
some woman among us, in his day 
wasted the contents of the cookie-jar. 
Johnny’s mother, had she appealed to 
Johnny’s father to punish the son for a 
transgression coming within her juris- 
diction, would have been acknowledg- 
ing her own incompetency. And these 
women leaders of ours are acknowledg- 
ing themselves, and us, to be poor 
citizen-housekeepers within our indi- 
vidual States, when they cry in the 
name of the women of the State, 
‘Uncle Sam, make us a law, a Federal 
law, requiring — yes, compelling our 
Johnny, who is wasting the forests here 
in our State, to behave.’ 

Why Uncle Sam, and why a Federal 
law? When it is clearly our duty as 
responsible parts now of our local gov- 
ernments, to make our own State 
behave — our duty to remember, if 
indeed we’ve ever grasped, that in 
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respect to our Federal Government 
‘an irreducible minimum of compulsion 
is the very essence of good government.’ 


Ill 


Again: If it be the American wom- 
an’s patriarchal or father complex 
which is at the root of her leaning to 
paternalism, may it not then be her 
mother instinct which, aroused by 
those things which she and her federa- 
tions have discovered for themselves 
in these last several decades, is driv- 
ing her to regard the ends she has in 
view as the important factors, and the 
means by which she gains these ends as 
negligible? 

The organized American woman has 
discovered for herself that wherever 
she started with her proposed welfare- 
work, whether with the school, the 
factory, the jail, the prison, the hous- 
ing problem, the courts, and so on, all 
paths uncovered by her, be these local, 
State or National, led to politics, the 
festering centre a political machine. 

The American woman in these condi- 
tions, without the vote, appeared to 
herself innocuous; indeed she was made 
to feel herself innocuous by the politi- 
cian himself; whereas she foresaw her- 
self, with the vote, an organized power 
for good, a force irresistible and in- 
vincible. And it is the writer’s own be- 
lief that here— in the organized Ameri- 
can woman’s sense of frustration, in her 
sudden consciousness of her need of a 
weapon, when on opening the door she 
found, as it were, the wolf at the throat 
of Grandmother and Red Riding-Hood 
— is the explanation of the nation-wide 
demand for the franchise by women 
which marked the first and second dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century: this, 
more than the suffrage-preachings and 
agitations of the preceding forty years. 
This, independent of the part which the 
World War, and the American woman’s 
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part in it, were to have in further arous- 
ing her latent citizen-instincts. 

She has her weapon alike of offense 
and defense now. Yet the American 
woman is asking Uncle Sam to do what 
she should be doing for herself. 

True that father in the old days 
provided shelter, protection, and the 
means for sustenance. But true also, 
that mother was the administrator and 
executive within the home provided. 
Father had his affairs downtown to see 
to. Household business, making beds, 
cooking the meals, keeping the children 
in order — these were not the responsi- 
bilities of father. And Uncle Sam has 
our national and world affairs, that are 
his rightful business, to see to; the 
ordering of the affairs of the forty-eight 
States is not the duty of Uncle Sam. 

It seems a bit paradoxical that wom- 
en here in the United States should fail 
to see an analogy between the home and 
the State; between the functioning of 
the family group within the home, and 
the functioning of the citizen group 
within the State. Strange they should 
fail to grasp that the home is at once 
the symbol of, and the basic unit in, 
local self-government. 


How is it, men in these United 
States, that your sisters, wives, and 
daughters are thus limited in their 
understanding of what, in our demo- 
cratic republic, is government? Is it 
that you, all this long while, have rated 
us as being intellectually as well as 
politically outside the body politic? 

It almost would seem so. For when 
did you ever share with us, your women 
folk within the home, those general 
truths which, however self-evident to 
you through the exercising of your 
citizenship, were ungrasped by us with- 
in our four walls? When in the exchange 
of the daily round of your household, 
did you ever say to us, for instance: — 

‘Local self-government here in our 
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town, city, and county, Carrie, Mary, 
and Kate, is the preparatory school in 
which the citizen acquires the rudi- 
mentsof government. And thislocalself- 
government, as we have it right here in 
our village, has always and justly been 
considered of the highest importance in 
maintaining our Republic. We Ameri- 
can people do not need to look to the 
Constitution for this right. We had the 
right before the Constitution, which we 
ourselves set up and authorized! 

‘Our forefathers sought a new coun- 
try. Here, face to face with nature, 
they perforce relied mainly upon them- 
selves. Remoteness became their op- 
portunity. Nowhere in the history of 
the world, to that time, had local self- 
government reached so high a point of 
efficiency as in the American colonies. 
For they had come to see, these fore- 
fathers of ours, that it was all-impor- 
tant that people should manage their 
own local affairs instead of having them 
managed for them by a distant and 
interfering government. 

‘The early New Englander in espe- 
cial “learned to govern himself because 
he worked as his own master, where he 
depended on his individual action for 
promotion, and where he controlled the 
government in which he lived.” These 
little democracies of New England 
prided themselves on being sufficient 
unto themselves, and out of them came 
the liberties of the States, and the 
greatness of our Country! 

‘An impregnable foundation this 
was in self-government. The collapse of 
royal government in our American 
story left the thirteen Colonies in a 
chaotic state. The old government of 
a king had disappeared. A new one 
could not be immediately developed to 
take its place. In the meanwhile the 
Revolution was upon us. 

‘And what do we find? The institu- 
tions of local self-government through- 
out the thirteen Colonies, the town, the 
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county systems, were left intact; and on 
these the Colonies rested, a people with 
no central government whatever, until 
the Articles of Confederation could be 
set up and ratified.’ 


No, men of these United States, 
since you did not point out these things 
to us in the past, you cannot to-day 
build upon such a knowledge on our 
part, and say: — 

“We ask you, Carrie, Mary, and 
Kate, to reflect upon our story as a self- 
governing people, and then to recall to 
your minds what in these last few years, 
when revolution came, happened in 
Russia under autocratic rule; in the 
German Empire under paternalism; in 
Austria; in Hungary; in Greece; in 
China; wherever indeed the peoples 
were not developed in self-rule and self- 
reliance through local self-government. 

‘Never forgetting that in our own 
case, here in the United States, our sep- 
arate State governments under the Con- 
stitution which we ourselves set up, 
controlled for these forefathers of ours 
exclusively “as to taxes, schools, trades, 
inheritance, marriage, divorce, courts, 
police, local boards, and in a hundred 
different ways; the early American’s 
belief being that the proper place to 
rectify local evils is at home, where we 
see and appreciate them, and can ap- 
ply a direct remedy suited to the 
peculiar evil.””’ 


IV 


States’ rights! Here again the writer 
has come to a conclusion which, how- 
ever, is not of her own originating. And 
the conclusion is that these words 
‘States’ rights’ are intricately inter- 
woven in the minds of the great propor- 
tion of the American women with 
things sinister and ominous and fraught 
with menace; that we are face to face 
here, as in the paternalistic tendency, 
with a bit of woman’s psychology. 
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It is my belief that at the words 
‘States’ rights’ the minds of innumer- 
able of us American women hark back 
to the war between the States — this 
despite the fact that these words are 
interwoven with our history as a na- 
tion from the beginning. That with us 
women, many of us being the daughters 
and granddaughters of men and 
women who on the one side or the other 
went through that cataclysm, the 
words ‘States’ rights’ are synonymous 
only with fratricidal warfare and blood- 
shed. That with these words arise, out 
of our subconscious minds, survivals of 
our inherited past, memories of burn- 
ing homesteads, battlefields, bereft 
women, and fatherless children. 

I do not mean that we women are 
conscious of this. On the contrary, 
we’re not. I mean that in the sub- 
consciousness of numbers of American 
women is that which makes us un- 
wittingly antagonistic to the words, 
‘States’ rights.’ 


There’s a further reason why we 
women dislike to be reminded of, or to 
concede, States’ rights, and this less 
worthy of us. An observer has recently 
pointed out that the American woman 
wants what she wants, and wants it 
right away! Uniform legislation ar- 
rived at through the individual States 
calls for time and patience, and the 
American woman has discovered that 
she moves through the Federal arm 
direct. 

The observer just quoted points out 
further, that the American woman in 
her activities wants, not your way, nor 
our way, but her own way. 

‘Group legislation’ we at large have 
been saying to Labor for some while. 

‘Group legislation’ we’re crying 
nowadays to the would-be Blocs, the 
farmer and others. 

‘Group legislation’ we’ll have to cry 
next to the organized American woman 
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and her lobby, the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. For, of 
man’s political weapons, the American 
woman has taken for her own the lobby 
— of them all the most undemocratic. 


We reach another point here. Woman 
throughout her long past, with her 
narrowly centred activities, has not 
concerned herself with the sources 
whence her needs are supplied. From 
her place beside the newborn, the suf- 
fering, and the old, she has looked to 
man: — 

‘Bring the herb, the exorcist, the 
physician, the leech, the surgeon.’ 

So woman here in the United States 
to-day, with her thoughts centred upon 
the innumerable children who through 
illiteracy are deprived of their chance in 
life, looks to Uncle Sam. 

‘I want better schools and more of 
them. I want higher pay for teachers. 
I want longer school terms. I want 
equipment, and plenty of it. I want il- 
literacy wiped out, and wiped out quick, 
and you, of course, to pay for these.’ 

An uncle of mine, back in those same 
days when I was a child and greenbacks 
were the legal tender, one day brought 
me a newly-minted silver half-dollar. 
I plied him with questions. 

‘Where did you get it?’ 

‘From Uncle Sam.’ 

I grasped this. ‘Where did he get it?’ 

‘From his mint, where his money’s 
made.’ 

Whereupon I saw Uncle Sam’s mint 
pouring out silver half-dollars as a cer- 
tain old water-mill known to me poured 
out cornmeal, and Uncle Sam filling 
and refilling his pockets at need. 

It almost would seem that the Ameri- 
can woman in her turn thinks of 
Uncle Sam’s money as inexhaustibly at 
hand. That she does not grasp, for 
example, that our Federal government, 
in order to give one hundred million 
dollars to the States every year for 
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education, as she is urging that it shall, 
must take these same hundred millions 
out of the pockets of the people in these 
States. She, on the contrary, appears to 
think that the States in such event will 
be the recipients of bounty — bene- 
ficiaries who get something for nothing. 


V 

The American woman has been ac- 
cused of lacking the laboratory — the 
scientific — spirit: this in the business 
of the home, as in other affairs which 
are her own. The spirit, that is, which 
experiments in the small, and having 
reached a better and closer knowledge 
through observation, trial, and reason- 
ing, offers the conclusions to the world. 

Woman in the United States, as 
represented by these fourteen organiza- 
tions, is putting her strength — at the 
moment these words are being written 
— behind a uniform divorce law. With- 
in the scope of sucha law, the antipodes, 
as it were, are to be brought together, 
which is to say, South Carolina and 
Nevada. There is more here perhaps 
than at first appears. 

South Carolina, to take her case 
first, never has recognized divorce, and 
may have her ideas about this. It is 
possible even that the women within 
these fourteen organizations will be up 
against a bit of psychology here them- 
selves— State psychology. South 
Carolina — or so those who know her 
at all suspect — sees in this stand of 
hers, maintained through a hundred 
and thirty-odd years, not alone the 
isolation of the higher virtue but — and 
here we reach the crux — a social with- 
drawal, a class distinction, a group 
elegance. Were she less well-bred, were 
she not the scion of a genuine aristoc- 
racy, she might be heard to thank God 
that she, as regards divorce, is not as 
the other States. Whereas Nevada, 
who sponsors Reno as her own, sees in 
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divorce an asset, a commodity with a 
market value; promotes divorce as a 
source of revenue. Or so the rest of us 
are led to believe. 

Have the women who speak through 
these fourteen organizations, and who 
would impose a uniform law on these 
two States that represent the extremes 
of opinion upon divorce — have these 
women, then, a law to offer the forty- 
eight States? And have they reason to 
believe that it is a good law —a law 
that has been tried out? 

Back in those same patriarchal 70’s, 
a boy, one Billy W. lived two doors 
from my home. He lived to experiment. 
His workshop, which was a bench in the 
corner of his father’s stable, was as 
famous in our neighborhood as the 
Little Scorpions’ Club is in the nation 
to-day. He was borne out on a plank 
and to the hospital on one occasion, a 
scalded victim of experiment as centred 
in a miniature engine and boiler. Still 
another time he blew himself through 
the roof, rafters and window-sashes 
along with him. But — and mark you 
this, dear ladies — he experimented in 
his own family stable, not in mine, nor 
in his other neighbors’. It was himself 
he blew up, not us. 

Why not draft a model divorce-law; 
then persuade some one State — New 
York State has a proverbially bad law 
—to try it out. How long did the 
laboratories labor to find, say, the 
diphtheria serum? And M. and Mme. 
Curie to discover radium? A good 
divorce law having been proven, offer 
it to the remaining forty-seven States. 

We have a precedent in procedure if 
we care for one—a case in point. Some 
years ago the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation recognized the desirability of 
uniform laws with reference to nego- 
tiable instruments, to do away with the 
confusion caused by the different laws 
in the different States. And after care- 
ful consideration they drafted a law 
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known as the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, which then was presented to the 
legislatures of the different States by 
the local bankers, and adopted in its 
entirety by all, or practically all, thus 
giving the uniform legislation desired. 

The duty of the father is to protect 
against outside aggression. Also of the 
Federal government — ‘protection’ by 
the government meaning to secure to 
the States and to the individual the 
rights reserved to each under the Con- 
stitution. If the government goes be- 
yond this, it becomes not a protector 
but an aggressor. In government regu- 
lations of commerce, labor, railroads, 
press, government relief of the poor, 
government systems of education, there 
is danger. 

‘The mischief begins when, instead 
of calling forth the activities and powers 
of individuals and bodies, government 
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substitutes its own activities for them; 
when, instead of informing, advising, 
and upon occasion denouncing, it 
makes them work in fetters or bids 
them stand aside and does their work 
instead of them. The worth of a State 
is, in the long run, the worth of the 
individuals composing it.’ 

Is it that we women here in the 
United States need to look at things, 
for a bit, in the large? That we need to 
realize that our present weakness as 
citizens lies in the ignorance of our 
wider ignorance? That we need to 
lift our eyes from the particular wrong 
to the especial group, and, sweeping 
the horizon of the whole, see that there 
is no graver question in modern pop- 
ular government than ‘What shall 
government do for its citizens?’ and 
“How far shall government interfere 
with the actions of its citizens?’ 


LOVE IN THE FLEA MARKET 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD ANDREWS 


‘Marcet! la soupe!’ announced a deep 


female voice from the ramshackle 
kitchen of the awful Madame La 
Frite. The kitchen, which was made of 
piano boxes and old tin, was next the 
scrubby little vegetable gardens kept 
by crippled soldiers over on the edge 
of what Paris calls the Flea Market. 
The Marché aux Puces is a marvelous 
ragpickers’ fair just outside the Porte 
de Clignancourt, where the junk deal- 
ers and all the strange scavenger crea- 
tures of Paris gather on Sunday morn- 
ing to sell their week’s treasure-trove 
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from the ash cans and alleys. The La 
Frites — Monsieur and Madame — 
were the aristocrats of the confrater- 
nity. Their shack had flowers planted 
around it and white shells to mark the 
path, and an arbor made of old laths 
covered with vines. In front, in neatly 
assorted piles, was their stock in trade. 
In the midst of a heap of battered cups 
and dead coffee pots was a rubber hot- 
water bag, a green-glass pickle dish 
full of side combs, and a fly-specked 
chromo of Saint Cecilia with the bot- 
tomless cherubs. A vast mountain of 
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ancient mattresses, grimy and smelly, 
was crowned with a round tin bathtub 
on which was jauntily perched a stuffed 
duck that had lost his tail feathers. 

At one side of the great La Frite col- 
lection was the stock of an old chap 
who made a specialty of ancient hard- 
ware. He had the tight features of one 
who reaps where he hath not strowed, 
and sat gloating over his meticulously 
arrayed assortment of rusty bolts, 
pieces of decayed bicycles, files of all 
degrees of asperity, and hundreds of 
old clock-wheels, a few of them still as- 
sembled and able to tick feebly, like 
expiring vivisected creatures. 

The other neighbor of the Maison 
La Frite was the Widow Cornloup, the 
arbitress of elegancies at the Marché 
aux Puces. She sat grotesquely prim 
at her table, in a bright green hat anda 
sticky-looking fur collar, reading a 
newspaper with the aid of a lorgnette, 
which she held so as to display her 
clawlike fingers adorned with four 
cheap rings. Behind her was a sign 
which announced her as ‘Honorary 
Member of the Association of Rag- 
pickers of the Seine.’ She was a con- 
noisseur of china turtle-doves, German 
helmets, and shiny crucifixes made out 
of cartridges. 

Madame La Frite impatiently 
bawled again, ‘Marcel! la soupe!’ and 
was about to add epithets relative to 
character, when she spied two possi- 
ble customers eyeing appraisingly a 
sad old iron bed that had known the 
sorrows of life. The customers were 
a round-headed little lodging-house 
keeper, with a dyed black beard that 
looked as though it were pasted on, 
and his superior officer — a great beet- 
ling crag of a woman who frowned her 
way through the world. Madame La 
Frite girded up her ample loins and 
went to the fray. She started at thirty- 
five francs and stuck to her guns for 
ten minutes. The beetling crag pointed 
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out every defect from springs to casters 
while the round head wagged support. 

‘Fifteen francs would be robbery for 
such a wreck!’ 

‘Wreck!’ bellowed Madame La 
Frite, ‘do you think you are on the 
Boulevard Haussmann? The very best 
piece of furniture for the money at 
the Puces! Bou Diou! Does madame 
think I will give it away?’ 

Soon, as the fight waxed hotter, the 
contestants dropped ‘monsieur’ and 
‘madame,’ and the women roared 
‘vache!’ and ‘sale loup!’ into each oth- 
ers’ faces with gutteral acrimony. The 
round head feebly plucked his wife’s 
sleeve in an effort to preserve the de- 
cencies and was soundly slapped for 
interfering. Then, in the nick, came 
Monsieur La Frite to pour oil on the 
waters. He put his visored cap at an 
angle and spat through his broken 
teeth. He joined the beetling crag in 
calling his wife a cow, but gently in- 
sisted that the bed was an admirable 
example for its years, and given away 
at twenty-five francs. Pas cher, ma 
foi! ‘Monsieur’ and ‘Madame’ were 
resumed as titles of address, and the 
bargaining went on. 

Monsieur La Frite to convince ‘Ma- 
dame’ of the quality of the bed sug- 
gested that she try it, and so the 
beetling crag rolled her great frame on 
the shrieking springs. And while she 
bounced up and down with set uncon- 
vinced face, Widow Cornloup stood by 
and surveyed her through her lorgnette. 
This effrontery almost reopened hos- 
tilities, but the round head offered 
twenty francs and Monsieur La Frite 
threw up his hands with ‘Camarade!’ 
and so the bargain was struck. 

The bed was taken apart and lugged 
off by the customers, while Madame 
La Frite lighted a cigarette, and, arms 
akimbo on her monstrous hips, gave 
vent to untranslatable content. Then 
she remembered that dinner was ready 
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and for the third time her powerful 
contralto echoed over the ash-can 
desolation of the Puces, — 

‘Oh Marcel! la soupe! Bou Diou!’ 


I 


And at last Marcel appeared. He 
was a good-looking little fellow of 
twenty with sharp nose that was help- 
ful at a back-alley bargain, and smiling 
eyes that could always sell his stock to 
the Sunday customers at the Puces. 
Marcel’s other name was Corrozet. 
This could not be called his family 
name, since he did not have any family 
that he knew about, but he had always 
been called Corrozet. He was a junk 
dealer de luxe who thought of himself 
as an antiquaire, and took pride in the 
superiority of his taste in his trade. 
And nowadays the line between second- 
hand junk and ‘antiques’ is not clearly 
defined. In his quaint world of the 
Flea Market, Marcel was known as 
rather a dandy in dress. Though he 
felt considerably above his friends the 
old-clothes sellers, he never lost a good 
chance, as he went his rounds, of add- 
ing to his own wardrobe. This morning 
he was in his Sunday best, the chief 
glory of which was a slightly soiled 
but still rich waistcoat, and patent 
leather shoes with buttons. Both were 
a little uncomfortable in fit, but on 
Sundays comfort must be sacrificed to 
elegance. 

As he sat down in the lath arbor of 
the La Frites to eat his fried fish and 
drink his wine with them and the 
Widow Cornloup, the other boarder, he 
gayly told of his last sale. 

‘You know the old mannikin dress- 
form I had? Ten years old it was, with 
a wasp waist, and the sawdust stuffing 
was half leaked out. I sold it to a 
dame, ma foi, she was a funny one! 
She wanted it because she remembered 
the day when her waist was like that! 
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But she was tight with her money. 
Finally I gave it to her for eight francs 
and to make the bargain I threw in a 
vase-de-nuit decorated with big pink 
roses. And now she goes home happy 
with the dress-form under one arm and 
the vase under the other!’ 

And then Marcel told them some 
more exciting news. He had suddenly 
and utterly fallen in love. At this an- 
nouncement Monsieur La Frite squint- 
ed his eyes and sputtered merry sar- 
casms; but the Widow Cornloup and 
Madame were sympathetic and eager 
for the facts. 

‘I was getting into the train in the 
Metro,’ he began. ‘It is enormously 
crowded. I am pushed and squeezed 
until I cannot breathe. A girl screams 
that her baskets of flowers will be 
crushed. Ma foi, it is terrible, for she 
is a poor girl taking flowers to the mar- 
ket. I feel I must help her. Oh, how 
beautiful she is! I seize the baskets 
and hold them over my head and to- 
gether we push into the train. I can- 
not put the baskets down for we are 
so tightly squeezed. So I hold them 
always over my head. It is dréle, is it 
not, but what would you? And it is 
nice to be so close to a beautiful girl. 
I am exhausted with holding the bas- 
kets but we come at last to the Cité, 
where she gets out. I am forced to get 
out too, for the crush is so great, and 
so I ask if I may carry her baskets to 
the Flower Market. She is very gen- 
tille and I think she begins to like me a 
little, perhaps. She is taller than I am, 
asuperb girl. Ah, if I could only belong 
to her!’ 

He put his hand on his heart like an 
opera singer and blew a kiss into the 
air with a grace that a junkman would 
have only in France. 

‘She comes from down by the Porte 
de Versailles. Her father lives in the 
dry moat and raises flowers, and she 
sells them on the Quai aux Fleurs. 
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This afternoon she will try to get away 
and meet me here and we shall walk 
together. It is wonderful, n’est-ce pas?’ 

Madame La Frite’s battered and be- 
whiskered face grinned appreciation 
and she showed her one great front 
tooth in a smile; but the Widow Corn- 
loup was so disturbed that she choked 
on a fishbone and required first aid in 
the way of resounding thumps from 
Monsieur La Frite’s hairy fists. When 
she recovered she opined that an ac- 
quaintance begun so casually in the 
Metro could come to no good and ad- 
vised Marcel to drop the forward 
hussy. But Marcel quite failed to see 
her point, and when he had finished 
his bottle of wine, strolled off through 
the Flea Market, a cigarette sticking to 
his lower lip, to his rendezvous with 
the Juno of the Metro. 


III 


Marcel soon found his divinity sit- 


ting among a rubbishy heap of second- 
hand underwear and overalls, which 
had been entrusted to a pale-faced 
little girl. Denise Troudunez, for that 
was the name of the Juno of the Metro, 
was a tall pleasing-looking girl, with 
peasant complexion and peasant hands, 
and a quiet manner in her black dress, 
which suggested common sense — too 
much common sense to attract most 
boys. Her instinct for bargaining, 
which she usually practised in the 
Flower Market, to-day, being a holiday 
for her, she was practising by selling 
old socks for the pale-faced little girl 
while she waited for Marcel to turn up. 

“Oui, mon petit bleu,’ she was saying 
to a little blue uniformed soldier, ‘ten 
sous the pair and the holes thrown in!’ 

Marcel greeted his Denise with, 
“Viens, ma poule!’ She seemed pleased 
at being called his ‘chicken,’ and they 
walked through the market holding 
each other by the hand. As Denise was 
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some twenty centimetres taller than 
Marcel, he had to look up as they 
talked, and her somewhat protecting 
manner gave him a feeling that he be- 
longed to her just as much as did the 
precious little black and white dog she 
held by a string in the other hand. 
This was a new feeling to Marcel, this 
sense of belonging, and he liked it. He 
decided that this feeling must go on 
forever, and so he began to woo Denise. 
As they strolled through the market 
among the strange piles of junk and 
trash, he told her of his adventures of 
the week, of his thrifty bargainings and 
thriftier sellings, and hinted at suc- 
cesses with serving maids and even 
implied that ladies of the house some- 
times smiled a little. Now, he did not 
know it, but his vanity was making a 
little too much of this theme to please 
the common-sense Denise. 

They stopped before the shack of a 
tintype man with sleek black hair and 
volubly gesticulating fingers. 

‘Viens, Marcel, you and your chick- 
en and the dog, all together, eh? And 
the mademoiselle will sit on the lion 
and we shall have the palm-tree back- 
ground. It will be a trip to the colonies. 
Very chic, n’est-ce pas?’ And so Denise 
sat stiffly on the gilt plaster lion —a 
battered old beast but still with a 
kindly smile — and Marcel stood and 
leaned one elbow nonchalantly on the 
lion’s head and held the dog by the 
string. And the black palms on a white 
sheet gave a most exotic atmosphere — 
very ‘chic,’ indeed, and only two francs 
for a friend. 

They joined the crowd on the outer 
avenue, and sauntered by the knick- 
knack stalls, and lost the dog, and 
found him again, and ate sticky taffy 
called bon-bons contre le rhume, and all 
the time Marcel told of the romance of 
the junkman’s life, with adventure al- 
ways waiting around the corner and 
dreams of wealth found in back alleys. 
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They went into a little smelly restau- 
rant and ate steamed mussels and 
scooped up the juice with the shells and 
smiled and guzzled in mutual content- 
ment. For, being French, they shared 
the almost cosmic joy of their nation 
in its goodly food. And a boy with a 
guitar came and sang jolly songs and 
sold copies of them to the mussel- 
eaters and the wine-drinkers, who 
wiped their bandit-like moustaches 
with the backs of their hands and 
joined in the chorus. There was one 
song, about ‘Love in the springtime, 
love in the summer, and love in the au- 
tumn too,’ that Marcel bought and 
promised to play on his accordion when 
he had learned it. And as he sang the 
chorus he lingered over that lovely 
word ‘l’amour’ and let it gurgle all 
around the back of his throat. 

When they came to the stall of a 
loud-voiced seller of gaudy jewelry, 
Marcel thought the time had come to 
seal their friendship with a gift, and 


accept each other as in a vague way be- 
trothed. The noisy seller held up glit- 
tering temptations one after another 
before the dazzled crowd and kept up a 


running stream of talk. ‘Twenty 
francs for necklaces! Real gold they 
are, and real pearls. Look at them! 
Cost forty francs. I swear it! I should 
like to have some honest workman 
profit by this for his little daughter. 
Real pearls at twenty francs! And 
these earrings! I have only one other 
pair like them and I am keeping them 
for my mistress. And at eighteen 
francs!’ 

But Denise was not sure about the 
betrothal yet. She had stolen away 
this afternoon to enjoy the pleasure of 
a young man’s company all alone, but 
she was a little frightened at what she 
had done. She intimated that the life 
of a junkman — even of an antiquaire 
— was too romantic, she feared. There 
were too many women in it, all those 
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serving maids and ladies-of-the-house 
in the back courtyards. She herself 
was altogether sérieuse. Marcel must 
give her time to think about it. He 
might come to see her next Sunday at 
the Flower Market and they would 
talk. And, of course, she must ask her 
mother. The Troudunez were a seri- 
ous family. Marcel must be looked 
over. 


IV 


Marcel spent an unhappy week. 
Monsieur La Frite and the hardware 
man and the tintype-taker and others 
of the Association of the Ragpickers of 
the Seine made remarks about his 
‘poule,’ who towered twenty centi- 
metres above him and held him by the 
hand. These remarks in the wonderful 
argot of the submerged tenth cannot 
be translated, and if they could, they 
could not be printed. But in spite of all 
this, Marcel still hugged the desire to 
belong to Juno, to enjoy the comfort of 
that abundant bosom, as well as the 
very real advantage of her common 
sense and prudence. 

Next Sunday afternoon Marcel left 
his stock as soon as his thrifty soul 
would let him, and, arrayed in his ele- 
gant waistcoat and his painful patent 
leathers, ‘fell into the Metro.’ He 
emerged at the little square behind the 
Hotel Dieu, at the end of the Quai aux 
Fleurs, where the Bird and Flower 
Market spreads itself on Sundays. 
This was another world from the sordid 
grotesqueness of the Flea Market. 
Here under the tentlike shelter of the 
blossoming plane trees that filled the 
autumn air with honey, the flower- 
sellers laid out their gorgeous profusion 
of purple asters, scarlet geraniums, and 
golden marigolds in hundreds of little 
pots, against backgrounds of blooming 
magnolias and dark evergreens. 

And the bird-sellers had piled up 
their little cages full of restless flashes 
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of color that chirped and twittered and 
shrieked in a discordant orchestra. 
There were fluttering Chinese swal- 
lows, fascinating coral beaks from 
Senegal, glittering metallic thrushes 
from northern Africa, Japanese night- 
ingales (rots des siffleurs), and gorgeous 
raucous parrots and macaws from 
heathen places. 

And huddled among bags of sun- 
flower seeds and festoons of corncobs, 
and cuttle bones, and spongy things, 
old women proprietors sat huddled 
over their knitting, and families were 
forever lunching on bread and sau- 
sages and wine. There were fluffy 
brown rabbits and little white rats 
curled up asleep, and kittens for sale by 
the basketful, and everywhere one read 
the invitation not to miss the great 
exhibition of the Société Serinophile, 
three weeks off. Funny French chil- 
dren with their dressed-up Sunday 
parents straggled about in the warm 
sunshine and color. A nun came by 
with a troop of orphans and a haggard 
loafer from the canal boats crossed 
himself as she passed. Somewhere off 
behind stacks of poles and pushcarts, 
an ass brayed. 

Marcel found his Denise sitting in 
an arbor of brown autumn leaves and 
red-berried holly and orange-colored 
gourds, with chrysanthemums, dahl- 
ias, and asters, white, purple, and 
crimson, banked all around in earthen 
vases. And there were stalks of vivid 
red peppers, and wonderful blue this- 
tles for lasting bouquets, and piles of 
red beech-leaves sold by the dozen. 
Denise’s mother, a white-haired bel- 
dame in a peasant cap, sat stroking a 
tame rook with a string on its leg, and 
talked to it jocularly. Denise had just 
sold a huge bouquet to a gentleman 
with gloves, top hat, and stick, and she 
gave him a charming smile as he raised 
his hat in leaving. Marcel noted this 
and reflected that though the junkman 
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may flirt with the serving maids in the 
courtyards, there are also fine gentle- 
men for flower girls to smile at. He 
would make use of this observation. 

Denise’s greeting was cordial but 
yet restrained, as became a girl of a 
family so ‘sérieuse’ as that of the 
Troudunez. And Marcel was presented 
to the beldame mother who stopped 
talking to the tame rook and awk- 
wardly shook hands with him. Being 
presented as a prospective son-in-law 
is always a difficult moment in any 
class of society, but it is especially so 
when the girl’s family is a shade su- 
perior to your own. Fortunately, Mar- 
cel had brought along his accordion 
and was able to warm the chill of the 
atmosphere which a prolonged and 
helpless conversation on weather may 
bring about. He played ‘Love in the 
springtime, love in the summer, love in 
the autumn too,’ with such feeling that 
Denise felt there was no longer any 
doubt of the seriousness of his inten- 
tions. And then he won over the bel- 
dame mother by playing Mon ami 
Pierrot, Au claire de la lune, and the 
old ballad about the Bon roi Dagobert. 
The ideal son-in-law for Madame 
Troudunez would have been a sub- 
stantial grocer or a horse butcher, at 
least; but since there were no such 
candidates in sight, Marcel, the ac- 
cordion-playing junkman, was really 
not so bad. Monsieur Troudunez 
must, of course, have the final word, 
and he had not arrived yet. 

While waiting for the old man the 
two nervous lovers strolled down the 
Quai aux Fleurs, past all the flower 
stands, and sat on the parapet and 
watched the two arms of the Seine 
flow around the Isle St.-Louis, and 
talked about everything but what they 
most wanted to say, just as Abélard 
and Héloise did, in exactly the same 
spot on the Quai aux Fleurs (at No. 11), 
eight hundred years before. 
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When Monsieur Troudunez arrived 
Denise disappeared, and the junkman 
nervously lighted a cigarette and the 
old man his pipe, and both sat on the 
stone parapet kicking their heels. After 
an embarrassing silence old Troudunez 
spat judicially and began: 

‘Eh b’an, Monsieur Corrozet, it has 
come so sudden, comprenez? so sudden! 
Ma foi, ’t was only last night the girl 
told me and the mother about it. Get- 
ting married is a serious affair, com- 
prenez? Ah out, a serious affair. And 
then our family has been on the quai 
here for three generations, comprenez? 
Well known we are. Yes, my grand- 
father used to grow flowers down in 
Bourg-la-Reine, back in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time. My father lost the farm 
in the hard days, and now I am only 
a squatter in the moat, but we have the 
Troudunez name and I’ve saved up a 
thousand francs dot that goes with the 
girl, comprenez? Now she tells me you 
don’t know much about your family, in 
fact, as one may say, you don’t seem to 
have any, comprenez? Now, there’s 
the trouble. And I always wanted the 
man who gets that dot of a thousand 
frances to have a settled business. Junk 
dealing is n’t—I may say, settled, 
comprenez? Voila! Another trouble.’ 

Poor Marcel had expected this. He 
argued long about his prospects, and 
dwelt upon the word antiquaire, but 
he had to admit that he could n’t 
boast three generations of respecta- 
bility. The woman who brought him 
up had said his name was Corrozet 
when she sent him to the public school 
down by the Tower of Jean-le-Bon, but 
that was all he knew, and he had n’t 
seen the woman in ten years, 

When the interview was over they 
walked back to the flower stall, and 
Marcel once more played ‘Love in the 
autumn’ to Denise. Then with his ac- 
cordion under his arm he said good-bye 
to the Flower Market with its color 
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and its honey-blossoming trees, and 
sadly took the Metro back to the Flea 
Market with its smells of burned rags 
and rubber — as bitter as the sadness 
in his heart. 


V 


Very early next morning Marcel told 
his trouble to the La Frites and the 
Widow Cornloup, as they all sat in the 
piano-box kitchen guzzling their usual 
breakfast of clamorous onion soup. 

‘Bou Diou!’ growled Madame La 
Frite between gulps of soup. ‘It takes 
a peasant who lives in a ditch to be 
proud of his sacré family. As if our 
Marcel were not too good for that 
bean pole!’ Marcel did not like the 
reference to his Juno-like girl, but he 
appreciated the sympathy. Then Ma- 
dame La Frite had a great inspira- 
tion. ‘If all Marcel needs is a father 
and mother, why could n’t we adopt 
him, hein? I should make a hand- 
some mother-in-law, n’est-ce pas?’ And 
she showed her one yellow tooth as 
she cackled. 

Monsieur La Frite ruined this ami- 
able plan by remarking that marriage 
of the parents was necessary for an 
adoption to be legal. And the La 
Frites, though for many years they had 
lived as stormy a life together as any 
married pair, had omitted the for- 
mality of a wedding ceremony. The 
Widow Cornloup expressed her willing- 
ness to become an adopted mother to 
Marcel, but had to admit that she and 
the late M. Cornloup (who was now 
doing a fifteen-year jail sentence) had 
been equally careless. 

There seemed to be no hope for Mar- 
cel in acquiring family by adoption. 
Besides, his ignoble occupation would 
still remain as a bar to his social 
aspirations. He wanted to paint out 
the words Egalité and Fraternité, that 
were so conspicuously plastered over 
every important building in Paris. 
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In Marcel’s world nobody thought 
very much about family because no- 
body had any that he knew about. 
The aristocrats were the junk-dealers 
and old-clothes men who bought their 
stock, and they looked down with great 
contempt on the pathetic display of 
broken china and rusty tinware of the 
poor wretches who hunted through 
ash cans. But a grandfather back in 
Louis Philippe’s time could not mean 
much in the Flea Market. Marcel 
dimly recalled a tawdry creature whom 
he had called ‘aunt,’ who was chiefly 
interested in getting him out of the 
way, especially when there were gentle- 
men visiting; but he had no recollec- 
tion of any mention having been made 
of a grandfather, or father either, for 
that matter. He himself had been one 
of the aristocrats at the Puces since 
the day when, at the age of sixteen, he 
had bought an old piece of carpet for 
ten francs and sold it for thirty. How 
he had got the first ten francs he did 
not like to remember. But since then 
he had been respected as the clever 
boy who often had fifty francs to the 
good to begin his week’s buying. 

But how to acquire a grandfather? 
That was his problem now. And if he 
could n’t find one, how was he to live 
without the beautiful Juno of the Flow- 
er Market? He got out his accordion 
and played Le réve passe with so much 
feeling and such a wheezing and groan- 
ing of the old instrument that Widow 
Cornloup was deeply touched and went 
off sniffing to take stock of her china 
turtle-doves and German helmets. 

Then Marcel started across town 
with his pushcart to make his regular 
round through the quarter of the rue 
St.-Denis. A friend of his, an old- 
clothes man, kept pace with him, as he 
often did, chatting on their way. And 
they always kept one eye on the upper 
stories of the old houses with their 
twisted balustrades, and another on the 
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swarming shopkeeping of the busy old 
street. Every two minutes the old- 
clothes man sang in a high operatic 
tenor, with a romantic flourish in the 
grand style: — 


‘ Avez vous des habits a vendre 2?’ 


And then Marcel’s rich baritone, in a 
tune that might have proclaimed the 
entrance of a knight-errant, rang out 
with: — 

‘Voici le brocanteur! Voici le bro- 
canteur!’ 


Again the old-clothes man’s cry 
soared to the ridiculously high chim- 
neytops, and Marcel’s minor tune, 
echoing the hollowness of life, rolled 
through the cellars with: — 


‘J’ achéte les vieux meubles! J’ achéte 
les vieux meubles!’ 


The old-clothes man had excellent 
luck this morning, and soon filled his 
cart with old shoes, old trousers, and 
an ancient top hat that any one of the 
fiacre drivers, who still linger on in 
Paris, would be glad to buy. 

But Marcel was not doing very well. 
He missed a great many good chances 
because he was thinking regretfully of 
Juno’s matronly bosom, and for whole 
streets he hummed over Le réve passe, 
instead of giving the well-known call 
of his trade. By the time the old- 
clothes man turned to go back with a 
great heap of precious rags, Marcel 
had bought only a bouquet of pale 
wax-flowers under a bell glass, and had 
refused a chance to acquire a slightly 
defective baby-carriage for almost 
nothing. There was no more joy in his 
trade; there seemed to be no more 
chance of luck lying just around the 
corner. 

Meanwhile the La Frites, monsieur 
and madame, — but chiefly madame, 
— were considering Marcel’s problem. 

‘It’s that Flower Market crowd 
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turning up their noses at the Flea 
Market. Bou Diou! As if our honest 
buying and selling was n’t as respecta- 
ble as digging in the dirt! Call a meet- 
ing of the Association and let us see 
whether they will let one of us be 
snubbed by the sacré Flower Market.’ 

And so Monsieur La Frite, always 
obedient to his awful spouse, told the 
members of the Association of the Rag- 
pickers of the Seine, as they came back 
in the evening one by one, that he as 
president would call a meeting right 
away. Beside the shack of the La 
Frites sat a mighty armchair, its red 
plush a little raw and mangy, and its 
entrails none too sound, but its vast 
size giving it a distinction even in its 
decadence. It was chiefly by virtue of 
possessing this mighty throne that 
Monsieur La Frite had been raised to 
the bad eminence of presidential glory. 

The infernal peers, lean, scraggy, 
and bewhiskered knights of the push- 


cart assembled one by one. Monsieur 


La Frite with great dignity took his 
place, and beside him sat his terrible 
consort, balancing her amorphous bulk 


on a bathroom stool. Women could 
not be regular members of the Société 
des Chiffoniers de la Seine, but, as else- 
where in French life, they had their 
say. And Madame La Frite, sitting in 
the siége perilous, rolling a_ ciga- 
rette, ruled the assembly as effectively 
as if she had twenty votes. 

The presidential address opened 
with a reminder that the La Frite ad- 
ministration had safely guided the as- 
sociation in its larger policies for three 
years, and then expressed the hope that 
in the present crisis it might count on 
the support of all loyal adherents. It 
was indeed a crisis, this present issue. 
The refusal of old Troudunez to accept 
their own Marcel as a son-in-law was 
plainly a slap at the dignity and re- 
spectability of the Chiffoniers de la 
Seine. Should the Société floricole and 
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the Société serinophile be permitted to 
show them such an affront and nothing 
be done? Such snobbishness threat- 
ened the very foundations of the Re- 
public. The Floricoles and the Serino- 
philes must be taught a lesson. 

The address from the throne was fol- 
lowed by many a guttural sacré bleu 
and much spitting through the teeth, 
and here and there a grimy fist threat- 
ened vengeance. Then the grumpy 
hardware man stopped sorting the 
clock-wheels with which his pockets 
were full and took the floor. His coun- 
sel was a dire vengeance on the snobs. 
On the days of the Bird and Flower 
Market every owner of a pushcart in 
the Puces was to fill it up with dirty 
mattresses, and evil and odorous 
gunnysacks, and make a point of 
parading through the market square 
to the disgust of all fastidious flower- 
buyers and neat, bourgeois bird-lovers. 
This would teach the Floricoles to turn 
up their noses at the honest though 
unlovely Chiffoniers! 

The hardware man sat down and 
gruff guffaws came from the ragged 
peers. A man who sold secondhand 
underwear and socks, a dirty creature 
with red, piggish eyes, rose to approve 
the idea of vengeance, and added the 
suggestion that one or two rickety 
handcarts might be loaded with spoiled 
cabbages from the cellars of the mar- 
kets and be made to break down acci- 
dentally in the Flower Market square. 

At this point President La Frite and 
his consort engaged in a very close-up 
argument together as they sat on their 
respective thrones. And, of course, la 
présidente won. And Monsieur again 
addressed the peers. Such a vengeance 
would be sweet, he admitted, but it was 
not worthy so serious an organization 
as the Chiffoniers. Besides, this course 
would only intensify the feeling of the 
snobbish Floricoles without accom- 
plishing the desired end, the marriage 
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of Marcel and his aristocratic chicken. 
Furthermore there were the sacré po- 
lice to be reckoned with. At the men- 
tion of the police there were howls of 
rage and mutterings of ‘Mort aux 
vaches!’ But Madame La Frite scored 
a point. Alors, que faire? 

Then the Widow Cornloup, grandly 
surveying the noisy crowd through her 
lorgnette, asked permission to speak, 
since she was an honorary member of 
the Association. What the Chiffoniers 
needed, she said, was a stall somewhere 
in the centre of town where their 
choicer antiques might be sold to ad- 
vantage. At present the dealers came 
every week and carried off old copper 
jugs for a couple of frances and sold 
them for twenty. Why should the as- 
sociation not take a section or two of 
the boxes on the left bank of the Seine, 
where the booksellers were, and put 
Marcel in charge of it. This would be 
a very profitable thing for them all, and 
Marcel would have the full status of an 
antiquary with a neat sign over his 
section of stalls. And old Troudunez 
would then accept him as a man with 
a settled and respectable profession. 
And then the Widow Cornloup added 
that she hoped that when the old man 
came to think of Marcel as a desirable 
son-in-law, that Marcel would turn up 
his nose at the bean-pole daughter — 
as she richly deserved for belonging to 
a family of snobs, parbleu! 


VI 


The practical advantage of the Wid- 
ow Cornloup’s scheme strongly ap- 
pealed to the Association, and contri- 
butions for the first month’s rent of the 
stalls on the quai were at once levied. 
When Marcel came back to the Puces, 
gloomy with his poor day’s bargains 
and his disappointed heart, the Chif- 
foniers had already begun to ransack 
their stock for what their imaginations 
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considered the nearest approach to real 
antiques. And Madame La Frite, puff- 
ing her cigarette, fists doubled on her 
great hips, announced the good news. 

‘Bou Diou, Marcel, now you can 
marry the whole sacré Flower Market 
if you want!’ 

In a few days Marcel was established 
on the Quai St.-Michel with three sec- 
tions of boxes full of old junk — bat- 
tered copper jugs, pieces of crystal 
chandeliers, a plate full of old coins, 
some German helmets (a loan exhibit 
from the Collection Cornloup), a dirty 
fan of about 1870, which Marcel la- 
beled as having belonged to la Pompa- 
dour, a heap of odd calf-skin volumes 
of eighteenth-century divinity, adver- 
tised as good bedtime reading for the 
guest-room, and a straggling array of 
torn prints and old-fashioned plates 
tacked to the backs of the open box- 
lids. And along the front was painted 
in none too even letters: Marcet Cor- 
ROZET, ANTIQUAIRE DE LA SOCIETE 
DES CHIFFONIERS DE LA SEINE. And 
every afternoon came members of the 
fraternity to admire the sign and 
smoke cigarettes with Marcel as he 
sat on a little stool under the trees 
that shade the quai. And sometimes 
Denise slipped over from the Flower 
Market and rearranged the antiquities 
which the Sunday crowds handled a 
hundred times, while Marcel’s accor- 
dion yearned lovingly. Old Troudunez 
himself came by once and watched 
Marcel get forty francs from an Ameri- 
can for a Mexican gourd bottle that 
had cost three-francs-fifty. During the 
mornings, when there was no business, 
Marcel continued to push his cart 
through the rue St.-Antoine singing, — 


* Avez-vous des vieux meubles a vendre?’ 


while he meditated vaguely upon 
grandfathers. Old Troudunez seemed 
well disposed toward him now, but the 
question of family was still an obstacle. 
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One day toward the end of the week 
a boy brought an armful of old books 
to the stalls on the quai. Marcel did 
not go in much for books, but he took 
them when they came along and, to 
avoid any discussion of literary values, 
he paid for them by the pound. They 
seemed to be the usual shabby odd vol- 
umes that somebody may be willing 
to pick up, but one wonders why. The 
boy went off, glad to get a couple of 
frances, and Marcel thumbed over the 
old things in a hazy wonder at the 
mystery of the world of books. 

Finally he glanced at one little tome 
in shriveled yellow parchment, and 
read the title: Les Antiquités, Chro- 
niques, et Singularités de Paris, Par 
Gites Corrozet, 1561. This was the 
first time Marcel had ever seen his 
name in print, or even heard of anyone 
with the name. 

“Mon dieu! Qu’est-ce que c est! My 
own name!’ and he spelled it out loud: 
*C-o-r-r-o-z-e-t, there it is! Who can 
say now I have no family? I always 
felt it — that I was somebody. And 
1561, that is a long time ago, before 
the time of Louis Philippe, hein? Here 
is proof now for old Troudunez. What 
can he say to my family when he sees 
the name in print? In print. Mon dieu! 
think of that! 

To think that he, Marcel, belonged 
to a family that had written books in 
the old times. Yes, indeed, life was 
strange! Marcel locked up his stalls 
and went down the quai to a bookseller 
who seemed to know more than most of 
the bouquinistes who dream their time 
away under the trees. He was a with- 
ered old chap with cross-eyed glasses 
that pinched his nose up as though he 
were always smelling a bad smell. He 
pinched the glasses on tighter and 
looked over the volume. 

‘Ah, this is interesting. I ’ll give six 
francs for it.’ 

‘Pardon, monsieur, it is not for sale. 
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It was written by an ancestor of mine. 
See!’ and again Marcel spelled out his 
own name. 

The dealer smiled contemptuously, 
but did not dispute the discovery. 

“Ah yes! that is different. We shall 
have to give you twenty-five franes, 
since it is an heirloom, hein?’ 

But still Marcel would not part with 
his find. And the dealer thumbed the 
book over and read the list of quaint 
streets of Paris as they stood in the six- 
teenth century, and he chuckled over 
some of the vulgar old names that one 
does not dare write down. When he 
came to the back cover he exclaimed, — 

‘Sapristi! Quw’est-ce que c'est que ga! 
With the map all complete! And only 
two copies of it known! I will make 
you rich if you let me sell this. It is 
very valuable, the oldest map of Paris! 
Perhaps I ’Il get a thousand francs.’ 

Marcel’s head swam. To find a fam- 
ily and a fortune both at the same time 
was too much. He grabbed the startled 
bookseller in his arms and kissed him 
on both cheeks. Marcel asked the old 
fellow’s opinion as to the correctness 
of his genealogical claim, and the book- 
seller felt bound to admit that many 
pedigrees in the world rested on slighter 
evidence. 


Vil 


That night Marcel buttoned on the 
grand waistcoat and the painful patent 
leathers, and with his priceless evi- 
dence of aristocracy in his pocket and 
his accordion under his arm started off 
to present himself a second time as a 
suitor for the hand of Denise. 

He arrived at the Quai aux Fleurs in 
the evening just as the Troudunez 
family were getting their stock ready 
for the next day’s market. He came 
with his book and his accordion and his 
splendid waistcoat and shoes. He was 
greeted very cordially by old Troudu- 
nez, and the beldame mother stopped 
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muttering things to the tame rook and 
wiped off a chair with her apron for 
him to sit in. Denise gave him a pink 
rose which he stuck jauntily over one 
ear. He announced his great find with 
an attempt to be very man-of-the- 
world about it. 

‘A little book I just bought,’ he said, 
pulling the volume out of his pocket, 
‘written by my a— a— great ancestor: 
Gilles Corrozet. My friend the bougui- 
niste says it ’s quite a rarity.’ 

But Marcel could n’t keep up his 
casual manner long. ‘The old man will 
sell it for a thousand francs, and then 
we can get married, hein, Denise?’ he 
cried jumping on a box so that he could 
throw his arms around the neck of the 
embarrassed Juno-like creature. 

The old book and the map were 
reverently examined with many a Mon 
dieu! and Sapristi! 

‘A thousand frances!’ cried the old 
man; ‘more than the price of a donkey. 
Nom dune pipe!’ And then a vague 
skepticism rose in his mind. 

‘But how do you know it was written 
by an ancestor, comprenez?’ 

‘Eh b’an,’ said Marcel, taking the 
rose from behind his ear and chewing 
the stem meditatively, ‘the name is the 
same as the one painted over my boxes 
on the quai, isn’t it? Nobody ever 
heard of any other Corrozet family, 
n’est-ce pas? Did your grandfather 
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write any books back in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time?’ 

Old Troudunez admitted that he had 
never seen his name in print. And the 
beldame mother added that grand- 
father Troudunez could n’t write his 
own name. And Denise pointed out 
that the family was not even listed in 
the directory. The old man did not 
like the turn the discussion was taking 
and went back to exclaiming on the 
value of the old book. 

‘A thousand francs! Nom d’une 
pipe! a good sum to lay by with the 
girl’s dowry, comprenez?’ 

And so everything being settled they 
fell to enjoying their supper. There 
were long curled sausages, a full yard 
of bread, and a round ripe cheese, old 
and odorous, and plenty of wine in 
spite of the high price. And the bel- 
dame produced a bottle of ancient 
eau-de-vie to make the occasion greatly 
complete. Then they arranged all the 
geraniums and fuchsias and marigolds 
for the morning market. And Marcel 
put aside a little potted fuchsia to take 
back to the Widow Cornloup. And he 
and Denise walked down the quai, and 
again sat opposite where Abélard and 
Héloise had lived. And Marcel played 
the song about ‘Love in the autumn,’ 
and, had it not been for the thoughtful 
and prudent Denise, he would have 
missed the last train in the Metro. 
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BY WILLARD L. SPERRY 


ONE cannot wander from room to room 
in an art gallery without noticing again 
at least one obvious difference between 
the work of the earliest painters and 
that of the moderns. The older pictures 
are bold in line and wonderful in color, 
but they are entirely lacking in per- 
spective. In modern work we often 
miss the bold line and the tender color, 
yet this loss is more than covered by 
the gain in perspective. 

We must suppose that the develop- 
ment of this technical device has not 
proceeded apart from the whole art of 
living, but is one of the pledges of man’s 
maturing insight and judgment. A 
world where life is relatively simple and 
where its primal concerns are few and 
obvious can express itself in an art 
which commands only two dimensions. 
But when the scene becomes over- 
crowded and confused some suggestion 
of a third dimension is required to 
bring order out of chaos. 

Sometimes the world becomes so 
complex and apparently irrational that 
it defies interpretation and evaluation. 
Then men revert again to a life and an 
art of two dimensions. So it is that 
certain canvases by soldier painters 
which were hung in the Tate Gallery 
after the War have a strange flatness 
and archaic style. Guns, rats, sand- 
bags, men, mud, wire, poppies — all 
are presented as on the same plane. 
The soldier found himself in a world 
which baffled all attempt at perspective, 
so he simply suggested that hard flat 


world of two stern and meagre dimen- 
sions as he knew it. 

Precisely these distinctions hold in 
religion. In the earlier religions of 
authority, truth and duty are por- 
trayed — and fitly portrayed — by two 
dimensions. All that is sacred is to be 
found on a single plane. The simple 
finality of those systems gives them 
their strange flatness and their arresting 
suggestions of sufficiency and strength. 

The free religious spirit of the last 
hundred years has been unable to 
content itself with the technique of the 
older exemplars and has been strug- 
gling to achieve moral and _ intellec- 
tual perspective. Religion has become 
the quest for what is most worth- 
while in life. And if the most worth- 
while cannot be affirmed without 
thrusting into the middle distance and 
the farther background the tithes of 
mint and anise and cumin, then we 
plead guilty to that fine irreverence. In 
order to suggest what is really impor- 
tant in religion we must have the 
courage to commit sacrilege against 
what is relatively unimportant. 

We are now confronted, however, by 
a horde of religionists who are very like 
the soldier painters of the trenches. 
The world is out of hand and they are 
wearied of the cursed spite which con- 
demns them to bring order out of chaos 
by the exercise of perspective. They 
find the very principle of religion 
frustrated and imperiled by the char- 
acteristic modern technique. Their 
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quarrel is not so much with the detailed 
findings of the free spirit as with its 
method. And they propose to restore 
and to reaffirm the case for religion by 
reverting to a religious art of two di- 
mensions only. 

All that is implied in the flat, hard, 
archaic art of Fundamentalism is as 
normal and inevitable — given this 
confused world at hand —as those 
soldier pictures in the Tate. The won- 
der is not that Fundamentalists have 
appeared in their thousands. The 
wonder would have been their non- 
appearance. Only the man who goes 
doggedly on with the task of the reli- 
gious artist to achieve order and a scale 
of values by a yet more accurate per- 
spective can appreciate the seduction 
of an art of two dimensions only, 
and the seeming simple solution which 
it offers to the perennial ‘problem 
of religion.’ 

It is, at best, a dreary prospect that 
is before us. We shall have to take the 
field and fight all over again the ter- 
rain which was the battleground of the 
third quarter of the last century. Other 
Huxleys, without the prophetic zest of 
their predecessor, must resume the 
grim business of ‘smiting the Amale- 
kite’ and the gory offices of ‘epis- 
copophagy.’ The ghostly presences of 
Henry Drummond and John Fiske will 
be conjured up as the angels at our 
Mons. The whole sad business is so 
unreal as to bea nightmare. Teachers 
who ought to be better employed in 
schools and colleges will have to begin 
again with the alphabet of the rocks. 
Ministers who ought to be preaching 
peace on earth will have to waste 
precious days and years attempting to 
show once more why ‘the credibility of 
Judges and the edibility of Jonah’ are 
not as central in religion as the Beati- 
tudes. Meanwhile, the earth will con- 
tinue to revolve around the sun and 
astronomers will announce new nebule 
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at unthinkable distances. Creationists 
to the contrary, Luther Burbank will 
continue to evolve new species. Funda- 
mentalism may attempt to hold up the 
human mind, but — Eppur si muove. 
We ‘modernists’ who are now threat- 
ened with arrest, have a moment’s 
breathing-spell in which to review our 
position and to find the range. Perhaps 
our first salvo in the direction of the 
Fundamentalist is our demand for a 
greater consistency. He is attacking 
the scientific method. What half 
amuses and half perplexes us about him 
is his cultural inconsistency. Apart 
from theology his whole life is a frank 
appropriation of this method. In nine 
tenths of his living he makes constant 
use of the findings of the method which 
he so violently repudiates in religion. 
There is something pathetically in- 
congruous in the sight and sound of the 
preacher broadcasting by radio his 
denunciations and warnings against the 
deadly peril of science. It ought to bea 
matter of conscience with the man who 
holds such doctrines to have no truck 
with the radio. Unless, indeed, there is 
in this scheme of things some ancient 
moral alchemy whereby the works of 
darkness may be turned to the glory of 


God! 
II 


Meanwhile, what of our own point of 
view? Obviously we have not made 
good the case for the art of religion 
which uses the characteristically mod- 
ern technique. Why has not this tem- 
per which, for the want of any better 
word we call ‘liberalism,’ concluded its 
conquest of the land? It has had a full 
century in which to prove its case. We 
believe its findings to be far truer and 
more significant than the previous 
pronouncements upon religion made by 
the elder orthodoxies. If the method is 
valid, why are the results so patently 
meagre? What is there in human 
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nature by way of a religious need 
and a capacity for religion which is not 
satisfied by the method? 

One cannot repudiate one’s whole 
intellectual and moral history. One 
must reaffirm one’s conviction that as 
between the ecclesiastic and the dog- 
matist on the one hand and the pure 
scientist on the other hand the authen- 
tic religious spirit, in its simpler mani- 
festations, seems to have inspired the 
latter even more fully than the former. 
The passion for veracity, the adventur- 
ous and unmercenary love of truth, the 
faith that more light is yet to break, 
devotion to God’s ways not only made 
known but to be made known, the high 
impersonality which must correct all 
arrogant and inadequate individual- 
ism, the indubitable catholicity of 
scientific knowledge as against provin- 
cial sectarianism, the wistful humility 
which knows that ‘the first wonder is 
the child of ignorance and the last 
wonder is the parent of adoration’ — 
all these are indubitable signs of reli- 
gion and are to be found in modern 
science perhaps more clearly than in 
modern ecclesiasticism. 

Whatever the conclusions as to man 
and nature and God, tentative or as- 
sured, now advanced by the sciences, 
there is in the quality of scientific 
thinking at its best a strong strain of 
real saintliness. If religion be a way as 
well as a conclusion, the religious way 
leads quite as often through a labora- 
tory to-day as through a narrowly 
sectarian church. The impression left 
upon our minds by the Life and Letters 
of Thomas Huzley is precisely the im- 
pression made upon an earlier century 
by the Theologia Germanica, that of a 
selfless love of truth. The suggestion 
given by the Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin is the selfsame suggestion of the 
Little Flowers of Saint Francis — that of 
an almost childlike humility. We can- 
not turn state’s evidence against these 
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high natures for the sake of arbitrary 
dogmatism. 

But we are far from self-righteous- 
ness and much farther from self-satis- 
faction in the defense of the scientific 
method in religion. No single method 
in religion, of the many which have 
been tried in history, has ever quite 
plucked the heart out of the mystery. 
So this latest method, whatever its 
central tempers and its distinguished 
achievements, has and in the very 
nature of the case must have its own 
distinctive liability. It is with this 
inherent limitation of the method that 
the ‘liberal’ is really concerned. 

The situation may be best ap- 
proached, perhaps, by way of a parable. 
For, obviously, this is not a problem in 
dogmatic theology alone. It must be 
one statement of the whole riddle of 
life, and, as such, a cultural problem of 
the first magnitude. 

On any Saturday afternoon in any 
college town you may go out to the 
stadium or the bowl to see the game. 
You will find there five thousand, ten 
thousand, fifty thousand, seventy-five 
thousand persons like yourself sitting 
on the side lines watching twenty-two 
men play the game. Most of the 
spectators are flabby and soft and out 
of training. They could not stand the 
punishment of the playing-field for 
five consecutive minutes. But from 
their benches they are loud in praise or 
blame. For all that they aspire to be 
and are not, is— for the moment — 
there on the gridiron. And by their 
criticism they achieve a certain vica- 
rious fitness, which enhances their 
self-esteem. 

But the ages of the stadium have 
never been the greatest ages of human 
civilization. The contrast between the 
few in action and the many who are 
spectators is a portent. The times when 
the many have been so divided from 
the few have been, more often than 
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otherwise, the times of social decadence. 
We go to a Polo Ground to see a World 
Series. But every thoughtful man 
knows that, so far as the physical fit- 
ness and the spirit of sport in a nation 
are concerned, it would be far better 
for us to scatter to back lots and play 
three-old-cat for ourselves. A great 
arena for sports is made possible, not 
merely by the perfecting of the game, 
but by the whole cultural situation, of 
which the arena is but one significant 
symbol. 

There is in human nature an in- 
eradicable capacity for creative work. 
Its origins are deep down among the 
primal instincts. But as life is or- 
ganized to-day the plain man finds little 
occasion and less opportunity to be a 
creator. His necessary bread-labor in 
the world has become, in most cases, a 
monotonous and mechanical business 
of collating other men’s ideas and ped- 
dling other men’s wares. He is essen- 
tially a translator and a middleman. 

The great game of American business 
does offer a certain outlet to the crea- 
tive instincts. But its conduct appeals 
rather to a mechanical ingenuity than 
to the genius of an artist. Then, for one 
professional man who is doing pioneer 
work in his field, there are ninety-nine 
who move in lock step on a treadmill. 
And as for the vast majority of working 
men and working women, they tend 
machines which so divide the task that 
the joy of the creator is frustrated, 
or they keep books and write letters 
which concern everyone’s life except 
their own. 

Thus baffled, we live in a world 
where our vocations offer little or no 
outlet for the creative urge within us, 
and we devise for our relief whimsical 
and artificial avocations. There is a 
carpenter’s bench in the attic, or a 
plumber’s shop in the cellar. We try 
our hand at writing or fooling with 
paints. All of us, out-of-hours and off- 
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the-job, potter at something or other 
which serves to express the creator in 
us. We become collectors. The psy- 
chologist tells us that no man who 
finds full occasion for the expression of 
his instincts in his vocation ever turns 
collector. ‘Collections’ are a pathetic 
comment upon frustrated powers. But 
as this world now goes we must agree 
with the novelist that ‘men should not 
be too curious in analyzing and con- 
demning any means which nature 
devises to save them from themselves, 
whether it be coins, old books, curiosi- 
ties, butterflies, or fossils.’ 

In the main, and in the end, however, 
we find our solace from another quarter. 
We weary of our creative avocations 
and our odd collections. They are 
confessions that the battle is a losing 
battle. Life relentlessly forces us to the 
side lines and in the end we accept our 
lot there. Once comfortably settled 


there, we find in frank candid criticism 
of life a vicarious substitute for crea- 


tion. It does not matter, culturally, 
whether we sit in the seats of 
the intelligentsia criticizing Chekhov’s 
Cherry Orchard or in the seats of the 
unwashed criticizing Babe Ruth’s bat- 
ting average; whether in praise we 
throw kisses to the prima donna or in 
blame throw bottles at the umpire — 
the premise is common to all these 
gestures and judgments: it is the prem- 
ise of the side lines of life and all that 
they imply. 

Our criticism is intended to suggest, 
as Carlyle has it of heroes, that ‘there 
is nothing but what we, the little critic, 
might have done too.’ But this is the lie 
in the soul of the bleachers and the 
orchestra stalls. Chesterton in his 
study of Dickens says that the critics 
of Dickens complain that there never 
were such persons as the preposterous 
Tony Weller and the incredible Stig- 
gins. But, he goes on to say, criticizing 
Dickens is like criticizing the universe. 
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One may object, but the objections are 
vitiated by the sobering knowledge that 
whatever one thinks of it all, one could 
not have done as much one’s self. Oh, 
perhaps one of the Dickens critics, by a 
superhuman travail of imagination, 
could have brought forth after long 
gestation one of this glorious galaxy 
of Dickens characters; but, concludes 
Chesterton, he would have had to spend 
the rest of his life being wheeled around 
in a Bath chair at Bournemouth! 


III 


Now the cultural gravamen against 
science is to be found in the fact that it 
has absolved, relieved, deprived the 
average man of the occasion for crea- 
tive effort. We must not appraise the 
achievements of the scientific method 
merely in the terms of the life of the 
pure scientist. He is a very rare per- 
son. He does first-hand and creative 
work. And for one such man in the 
present order there are nine hundred 
and ninety-nine on the side lines. The 
electricians who have lived ‘detachéd 
days,’ keeping vigil in the seclusion of 
a General Electric or a Westinghouse 
laboratory, still know the joy of the 
creator. But wiring and tuning a set in 
your own home, following the book of 
instructions, is a second-rate substitute 
for creative work. And, so far as the 
cultural consequences are concerned, a 
home in which a family idles inertly for 
a whole evening before the loud speaker, 
listening to a dance-orchestra in Ha- 
vana, is not as healthy a home as the 
raucous house of yesterday where a 
daughter banged out jazz for herself 
upon the piano and a son trailed in her 
zigzag wake upon a cacophonous cor- 
net. Our cultural dilemma to-day is 
this: that far too much is done for us by 
the pioneers in the natural sciences and 
far too little is asked of us by way of 
cooperative creation. 
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Translate this homely situation into 
its fuller and more abstract terms and 
the religious dilemma becomes ap- 
parent. The time was when, to his own 
thinking, man was the centre of created 
values and mattered in his own eyes. 
We were at the core of creation, God 
was in his heaven, and all was right in 
heaven and on earth. But to-day we 
are cowed by ‘astronomical intimida- 
tion.” ‘The heaven,’ says George Tyr- 
rell, ‘that lay behind the blue curtain 
of the sky, whence night by night God 
hung out His silver lamps to shine upon 
the earth, was a far deeper symbol of 
the eternal home than the cold, shelter- 
less deserts of astronomical space.’ Le 
silence éternel de ces espaces infinis 
meffraie. Pascal found a certain reso- 
lute comfort in the assurance that the 
mind of man which can contemplate 
these immensities must be greater than 
that which it knows. This rather 
bleak and characteristically modern 
argument has in it an indubitable truth 
of life: that when you have objectified 
your trouble you have in some measure 
transcended it. It is good psychology. 
But such considerations are not the 
characteristic affirmations of religion. 

For one does not have to know very 
much about religion to know that its 
voice is a voice which says variously, ‘I 
must be about my Father’s business,’ 
‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,’ ‘We then, as workers together 
with him,’ ‘I would fain be to the 
Eternal Goodness what his own hand is 
toa man.” It is not enough for religion 
merely ‘to watch the Master work’; 
we too must know ‘tricks of the tool’s 
true play.’ 

The religious man, whether rightly or 
wrongly, has always conceived himself 
to share with God in a creative partner- 
ship. That is why no seat of external 
authority, whatever its claims to 
finality, has ever escaped the need of 
interpreters and translators. And once 
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the inherent necessity for interpreta- 
tion is allowed, the occasion for crea- 
tion is present and the joy of the creator 
is known. Modern religion certainly 
calls a man to a fearless and candid ap- 
praisal of fact, but no religion has ever 
contented itself with an objective ac- 
count of fact; it has always demanded 
an imaginative effort to enter into the 
essence of the fact, and this subjective 
temper makes the religious man a 
perpetual re-creator of past fact and a 
constant creator of new fact. In the 
end the saint is an artist as well as a 
scientist. 

Pondering these matters, we go to 
church. In the formule of worship and 
in the pronouncements of the preacher 
we are made immediately aware of the 
critical method at work upon the con- 
ventional body of usage and doctrine. 
We are invited to recite as the sub- 
stance of our immediate belief some 
ancient and familiar creed upon which 
the liberal theologian has been at work. 
Hallowed but now incredible and un- 
welcome articles have been deleted 
from the creed or radically altered by a 
major theological operation. What is 
the result? The creed now conforms 
more accurately to present opinion, 
but we are put out of sorts with the 
initial temper of a true Credo. For a 
confession of faith is the work of an 
artist and not a scientist. We are in- 
vited to sing a hymn, but the trail of 
the modernist editor is all over its 
stanzas, and he inspires us not to song, 
but to further detached criticism of the 
text. The preacher talks to us with un- 
doubted learning about, say, Paul’s 
conversion. We are given a faithful 
account of the general historical setting 
and the successive states of the Apos- 
tle’s soul. It is all accurate and in- 
dubitable. But there is this difference; 
we are left in doubt as to whether God 
works through the subliminal self and 
whether men whose unstable equilib- 
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rium is thus altered are the effectual 
makers of history. It is an interesting 
question to ponder, but prophets have 
not spent their lives attempting to 
decide it. 

The deeper pathos of it all is this 
cultural curse of the side lines which 
follows us to church. I had gone 
with the multitude to keep holy day in 
the Lord’s house. Some faint stirrings 
of the artist in me had prompted me to 
hope that on this day and in this place 
and company I might find some humble 
occasion to express the creator in me. 
But no, we talk about religion, we 
criticize its past achievements and 
bring them abreast of contemporary 
science, but we do not find a way for 
religion to talk for itself. The zest of 
the great game is not for us. We have 
been settled for so long shivering on the 
chilly bleachers of religion that we 
wonder shall we ever know again 
what it is to have the blood run hot 
and fast on the field of action. The 
Fundamentalist has this advantage 
over us — he is committed to what the 
Russian revolutionists of a generation 
ago called ‘the propaganda of the 
deed.” Whereas we of the other party 
have been content with cultural criti- 
cism, scientific, dispassionate, and for 
the most part wanting in the joy of the 
creator and the redeemer. 

The most obvious solution of our 
dilemma is to recant our errors and to 
revert to an uncriticized religion, an 
art of two dimensions. But this solu- 
tion of our problem is too easy, and it 
has no valid precedent in history. For 
every true prophet and reformer was, 
after the manner of his day, a scientific 
critic of his own age. He achieved a 
better religious perspective than his 
predecessors and his contemporaries 
had achieved. We shall not be much 
moved by the trite platitude of those 
who tell us, ‘We have had enough 
destructive criticism; what is now 
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wanted is constructive thinking.’ When 
Micah put into the foreground three 
matters, — doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God, — he 
passed disparaging criticism upon all 
else. When Isaiah thrust new moons 
and Sabbaths into the background of 
the scene that he might exalt righteous- 
ness, he was undoubtedly attacked as 
a dangerous ‘higher critic.’ And as for 
that Sabbath walk which Jesus took 
through the cornfields with his disciples, 
it was the most destructively critical 
act in the whole history of religion. We 
cannot give up the eternal struggle for 
a truer perspective. And any specious 
plea for constructive religious thinking 
apart from criticism is simply the cloak 
which hides a coward and his fears or a 
conventionalist and his comforts. 


IV 


What we are seeking in religion to- 
day is a capacity for what a modern 
man of letters has called ‘creative 
criticism.’ Here is the great body of 
religion in history. No man begins his 
spiritual life de novo. Here, if any- 
where, he strives to share the life of 
the race. But his critical apparatus 
is not a device for alienating him from 
his concern, rather it is merely a more 
effectual way for letting him into the 
central truth and reality of religion. 
‘The critic,’ says Mr. J. Middleton 
Murry, ‘unless he is that very rare and 
valuable thing, a technical critic, must 
be to some extent a creative artist in 
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his criticism. The first part of his work 
is to convey the effect, the whole in- 
tellectual and emotional impression 
made by the work he is criticizing; 
without this foundation his criticism 
will be jejune and unsubstantial. In 
this respect his task is strictly anal- 
ogous to that of the creative writer. 
. . . He has become in all but name a 
creative artist himself.’ 

We have and we shall continue to 
have in the several sciences, natural, 
historical, psychological, which now 
concern themselves with the field of 
religion, that very rare and valuable 
thing, a technical critic. But this of- 
fice is for the few highly trained schol- 
ars. For the bulk of us, nurtured in the 
scientific method in religion, our task is 
to use both the method and the findings 
of criticism as occasions for creation. 
The approved stuff for a better world is 
now at hand. The tested and indubi- 
table content of a credible religion now 
appears after a century’s effort for 
perspective. But the world’s extremity 
can no longer be met merely by seeing 
life steadily and whole and in perspec- 
tive. There has been too much detach- 
ment in that temper. Liberalism must 
grapple with the cultural menace of life 
forever on the side lines before it finally 
finds itself. 

Rejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 


Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must 
believe. 





LINES TO A PUMPING ENGINE FOR A 
RELIGIOUS HOUSE 


BY FLORENCE CONVERSE 


I. Old Style 


Tuis is Sister Water’s cell, 
She chose the little sunny dell, 


She said, ‘Here will I dwell.’ 


Sister Water recks nor cares 
If it be holier otherwheres, 


*T is here she says her prayers. 


‘Teach me, Lord, thy wells to fill; 


And where to splash, and when to spill; 


Teach me to run uphill.’ 


She climbs the hill with Brother Sun! 
She ripples up the stairs! Well done, 


Clean and humble one! 


Here in Sister Water’s cell, 
God maketh miracle. 
Light the candle, ring the bell, 


Sing Lavus Dero! 


II. New Style 


Tue little grassy hollow is sunny. 

The grass is wet and oozy and 
bright green. 

Do not forget your rubbers. 

There is a spring in the sunny 
hollow; 


And there are mosquitoes. 


The Community 

Has built a little cabin 

Over the spring in the hollow. 
The pumping engine 

Lives in the little cabin. 

It looks easy, 

But it takes a man to run it. 
The motive power is gasoline 
And possibly 

God — 

So-called. 
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BY SEAL THOMPSON 


Tue life of a Quaker child is unique in 
this: there are no scenic effects — no 
chiaroscuro, no Veronese color. Life 
is not a fresco: it is a mechanical 
drawing, with precision, symmetry, 
long perspective. It is a matter of 
regularity, not variant; of rule, not 
exception; of structure rather than 
decoration. Life is rhythmic but it isa 
rhythm got by repetition, the rhythm 
of the Psalms: — 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, 

And renew a right spirit within me. 
Life is highly ritualistic but the ritual 
is one of omission. It is highly sacra- 
mental but the sacrament is of silence. 
The raising of the Host is invisible. 
The Grail is bodiless. Antiphony 
there is but it is not verbal. 


PROFANITY 


There is a long space in childhood 
when violent contrasts are unknown. 
Life is neat and orthodox, a matter of 
sums and Meeting — also, be it said, of 
shimmering double damask, of dry- 
glazed porcelain carried long ago from 
Cathay, and of garments not needful 
of adornment for the fabric is of finest 
silk and of softest wool. There is syn- 
thesis, got in the little, everyday, 
familiar things. Does not the head- 
mistress dress exactly as does mother? 
Dress is a continuum, never exactly old 
and certainly never new. I presume 
my mother had new bonnets but none 
ever knew of their advent. ‘Bring me 
my bonnet’— there was but one. 
The green square box which was its 


repository decades ago is its repository 
to-day. The new occupant was never 
heralded: the old passed without 
requiem. 

Even the phraseology of home and 
school and Meeting knew no variable- 
ness neither shadow of turning. It was 
always ‘thee’ and ‘me.’ On First Day 
morning my mother would throw back 
her little silver shawl, as if loosening 
the things of time and space, and would 
read in gentle singsong: He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. Later, at Meeting, dear 
A W—— would loosen another 
little silver shawl, remove a bonnet the 
replica of every other in that low room, 
and repeat in the same reverent sing- 
song: I will say of the Lord He is my 
refuge and my strength. On chillsome 
First Day mornings my mother would 
say with decision: ‘This is a cold 
morning: thee will wear thy wool leg- 
gings.’ And under the shadow of the 
Meeting house porch S E ; 
ruddy under the gray thatch of her 
bonnet, would greet us cheerily with: 
‘It’s a cold morning. I’m glad to see 
thee has on thy wool leggings.’ 

There were minor dissonants in this 
antiphonal life. For instance, I knew 
my father’s hat, not only because it 
always hung on the fifth peg from the 
end on the meeting-house row, but also 
because the brim curled ever so 
slightly. Also, his coat had a conven- 
tional, worldly collar. By these tokens 
we thought him different — which 
indeed he was. 
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Of subtleties life was meagre; of 
devious ways there were few; the street 
usually was called Straight. And there 
was a modicum of magic. Hence such 
hours receive more than their rightful 
share of remembrance. Such an one 
was an hour, beginning gray but end- 
ing in dear enchantment, for within 
the sixty seconds of that hour I came 
first to know, and almost  simul- 
taneously, a Kentucky cardinal, a 
flaming impertinent poinsettia, and a 
new word — a profane word. So it must 
have been, on an insufferably drab day 
on Patmos when one became immortal 
because he raised his eyes and saw an 
enticing beast rise up out of the sea 

. upon his heads the name of 
blasphemy. There may have been sins 
as scarlet that day on the little island, 
but monotony there was none. 

It was of a Seventh Day afternoon 
and I went with my father on our usual 
jaunt into the country. And, as usual, 
we turned into Chestnut Street to 
linger for a moment before Pennell’s 
florist shop. The window was fresh 
filled with poinsettias, then new in the 
land. We stood long before that 
voluptuous feast and as we stood my 
father sighed. And I knew that, with- 
out exactly desiring it, his thought 
was turning to something that was not. 

We went on to Bartram’s Gardens. 
It was a dull day and before we were 
able to get as far as the Salisburia 
adiantifolia — which was the foolish 
boast of the old arboretum — the 
heavy fog that sometimes settles over 
the low Schuylkill Valley drove us 
home. As we found our way through 
the garden, picking our path with 
difficulty, there darted toward us out 
of the thick, cotton-y mist a brilliant 
red bird. ‘By Jove, that’s a cardinal!’ 
murmured my father and, dropping my 
hand in utter oblivion, he gavea soft call 
which I had never before heard. The 
bird did not respond and we walked on. 
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‘Father, what did thee say when 
thee saw the bird?’ I asked. 

‘I said I thought it must be a 
cardinal.’ 

‘But I mean first — before that — 
when thee first saw the bird?’ 

‘I was surprised,’ he said guardedly. 
‘I did n’t realize they came so far north.’ 

Next morning came a fine, cold, 
steady sleet. The old horse-cars were 
held safe in the barn. After a deal of 
masculine adult uncertainty, it was 
decided that we stay at home. 

‘By Jove, we don’t go to Meeting,’ 
I announced to my mother. 

The effect of this pleasantry was 
electric. The gentle folds of the little 
silver shawl stiffened into the rigid 
cadence of the First Commandment. 
Oh, the relentless conflict of that hour! 
Self-preservation urged me to confess 
my source, and yet, and yet, he of the 
worldly coat must be shielded from the 
righteous wrath of the little silver 
shawl. And in the course of that day 
of sleet I was to learn that he of the 
worldly coat was a Friend — but with 
a difference. He had come late to the 
Fellowship, ‘because,’ they said, ‘of 
convincement.’ But I did not need 
to be told that it was because of an 
undying affection. 

That night I said to my sister: ‘ Did 
thee ever know that thee does n’t have 
to marry a Quaker?’ 

“Yes,’ she said sleepily, ‘but who else 
is there?’ 

How expectations dupe us. The 
wicked promise of that exquisite hour 
of poinsettias and profanity was never 
fulfilled. Life again became sober and 
antiphonal, and yet, not just as before. 
I was conscious of a deepened rela- 
tionship. 


GREED 


Pledges were abroad. Perhaps in thy 
family it was Burgundy: in mine it was 
bonbons. 
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Easily did I enter into a contract, 
to run for a term of months, not ‘to 
taste or touch.’ Physical details had 
been explained in my presence and, 
while they were not to me so crystal- 
clear as they seemed (were they?) to 
other juvenile auditors, I gathered 
that it was quite the same as being 
‘eaten by worms,’ and, remembering 
Herod, I was led to swift decision. 
Thee perceives that my little contract 
was entered into mainly for physical 
advantages, but also there was a slight 
economic concession, for, later, I was 
to receive compensation as_befitted 
the sacrifice, and both environment 
and inheritance had engendered respect 
for equitable monetary profit. Little 
did I dream that I was enlisting for 
Armageddon. 

Like all contracts of childhood this 
represented an unfair advantage to 
the elders who constituted the ‘party 
of the second part’; for they knew, as 
I did not, of greetings from a gracious 
Friend whose ‘concern’ for us was 
annual and whose visitation was im- 
minent. This ‘concern’ was ‘tenderly 
cherished’; for, along with the rewards 
of ‘sweet comfort’ and ‘solid peace’ 
which the Discipline bade her convey, 
she had a minor ‘concern.’ Her advent 
embraced not only those gifts of the 
spirit which were the natural fruit of 
her ministry but a dear attribute and 
rare — sticks of plaited peppermint. 

Whether indifference on a former 
visit had suggested the law of diminish- 
ing returns, I know not; but this year 
the ancient attribute was transmuted 
into caramels. 

And there was my contract — not 
yet a fortnight old! 

And now if thee wishes to know 
truly of the location of Armageddon 
I can assist thee. It is not in the heart 
of any vision. Be not deceived there. 
Nor is it in the valley of the little 
brook Kishon. It is in an old-fashioned 
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‘sitting-room,’ in an_ old-fashioned 
house in the City of Brotherly Love. 
And the battle was waged in the still- 
ness of the midnight, and the stars in 
their courses did not fight for Deborah. 
That detail is a redactor’s gloss. 

Down the dark stairs I padded, with 
the swift, sure tread of childhood. 
There in the moonlight gleamed the 
bright box: the little contract retired 
to the ‘suburbs of my regard.’ ‘“As 
for that threatening,” said the least 
worthy of Arthur’s Knights, “be that 
as it may, we will go to dinner.””’’ 

I recall without effort the mad 
license of that hour. One, two, three, 
four, five, six — and then a wide band 
of moonlight caught, simultaneously, 
the bottom of the box, my mother’s 
spotless cap, a substantially bound 
copy of Maxims and The Rules of Dis- 
cipline and Advices. These were the 
bulwarks of my little world and I had 
betrayed them. Audibly spoke the 
Discipline: — 

We desire that our members may so 

realize the saving power of the grace 

of God that they will be enabled to 
deny all worldly allurements, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world, that they may 
adorn the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 

Christ in all things. 

More swiftly than she had come, the 
offender fled, straight to her father’s 
room, where sound sleep was broken 
with the scorching words: ‘Oh, I ’ve 
lied to thee: —I ’ve lied —I ’ve lied 
— I’ve eaten caramels.’ 

Training under the Discipline and 
Advices had not been wasted. 

Nevertheless, the help of the Society 
being by none so much needed as by 
the weak and the wayward, the cau- 
tion is extended that no judgment be 
placed hastily, or in the spirit of con- 
demnation, but all offenders should 
be labored with lovingly, patiently, 
and so long as a reasonable hope of 
benefit therefrom appears. 
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Thereafter there were no pledges but 
there is a little spot in that house 
which to this day, to the initiated, is 
known as Peniel. 


VANITY 


Once, of a Fifth Day, at three p.m., 
it rained. And thereby, a philosopher 
records, the whole course of his life 
was changed. With what underlying 
content would one face a catastrophe 
so unmistakably of divine ordainment! 
Mine was not so: mine was of mortal 
mind. 

It was a matter of a hat — a white 
hat, blue underneath, of the shade 
effected by Fra Angelico angels, and 
above, a wee, red rose. The subtle 
appeal of that ‘wee, crimson-tipped 
flower’ was to me irresistible and to 
this day I do not fathom its rejection. 
The hat represented not only grace 
but adventure for I came by it through 
pure strategy. Rightly do I say pure. 
Was it not a strategy suggested by the 
Inner Light, though perhaps not just 
such a manifestation as I had been 
taught to revere? The real test of a 
hat, as everyone knows, is time, and 
to this day, after a term of years which 
I would fain abridge, the lure of that 
hat is upon me. The grace of an Old 
Master it had, with no philistine pos- 
sibilities for absurdity with the passing 
of time. At least so it dwells in my 
memory. On the ethics of its procure- 
ment it pleases me to be properly 
vague, for it represented not only a 
forbidden act of borrowing but a nice 
deception and a concession to Appear- 
ance which was a prostitution of that 
independence, pure and _ undefiled, 
which was mine by inheritance. I may 
say in its favor that the possession 
of it was by way of preparation for 
one— again my authority was the 
Inner Light — who I believed would 
speak ‘honey-sweet words’ as we walked 
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through the Crum Creek wood after 
Meeting, and I was tremulously ex- 
pectant as to what those wingéd words 
would be. Not that I was altogether 
unfamiliar with amorous terms; but 
my meagre supply was assembled from 
Saints Legendes and from moments 
when Mme. Guyon, caught up into 
rapt flirtation with the Deity, became 
glowingly articulate. Though satis- 
factorily fervid, these were properly 
remote. 

My narrative, in naked outline, runs 
thus: I was going on a week-end, not 
far, to the modest country home of an 
elder Friend. And quite well I knew 
what awaited me: ‘wheaten bread in a 
beautiful basket’; a long walk under 
the stars; rivalry in the placing of 
constellations; the next morning — 
Meeting; in the afternoon Friends 
would ‘drive over’ for that calm and 
comprehensive gossip which character- 
izes the Fellowship. The last was the 
item I planned to omit. At that 
moment I would be walking in the 
Crum Creek wood, under my rose, the 
coy rose which earlier had _ been 
smuggled into my hand by a fellow 
conspirator, one who dwelt in the fair 
land of Style, and whom, by some 
strange infidelity of the human heart, 
I have ever since hated. 

Exhilaration carried my plan _be- 
yond the point of wisdom. First Day 
morning came, sunny, windless, warm 
—a gracious day! And at ten o’clock 
a gracious voice: ‘Is thee ready? It’s 
time for Meeting.’ Ready indeed I was 
—and, unwittingly, garlanded for 
the sacrifice, for in that little white 
upper room I had come upon a dar- 
ing resolve, namely, to take the rose 
to Meeting. 

Never was a little drama planned 
with more classic precision; never was 
one so abruptly wrecked because of 
the evil inherent in a bit of ‘property.’ 
For one brief moment I held ‘centre’ 
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on the stage of my imaginings. None 
showed surprise nor was there shadow 
of rebuke, but again the gentle voice: 
‘It’s a warm morning: thee will not 
need a hat for Meeting.’ 

I ask myself about those gentle 
voices and wonder at the unswerving 
obedience given them. None of them 
were without significance. Dignity, 
beauty, self-control — surrender came 
at their bidding. 

Now, easily could I have adorned 
myself with wickedness in the after- 
noon and J shall not say that a little 
wicket gate at the end of a lane, 
generously conniving iniquity, did not 
murmur: ‘When the dial points to 
three, thee can pass, unseen, through 
me to the Crum Creek wood.’ But no! 
I could not. Let me pay belated 
tribute to the glory of that little house. 
Rebellion a-plenty it had seen, but not 
disguise. 

Perhaps the little river, that First 
Day afternoon, ‘made glad the city of 
God.’ If so, at this distance, I am 
content. But glamour there was none. 
Not even ‘the honey sweet words’ 
could recapture it. 


There came a day when I had oc- 
casion to be grateful for the gentle 
deterrent that sent me hatless to 
Meeting. It was on another First Day 
and at a Meeting of large attendance. 
A long line of well polished ‘german- 
towns’ were parked in the shed. In- 
side, the leaders’ seat had few empty 
places. The spotless white room, with 
its wooden benches, was almost full. 
Bands of sunlight entered through the 
slatted blinds and lay across the floor. 
The old creeper on the east wall was 
full of young leaves that cast quivering 
shadows on a line of gray silk bonnets 
— a blasphemous adornment, the only 
one they would ever know. Placid faces 
were all unconscious of this merry 
dance going on over their heads. 
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A little wager my sister and I once 
arranged on a windy morning that 
these dervishes would overtake the 
neat headdress of a particularly saintly 
‘overseer.’ They did not. They crept 
as far as a gray-wool shoulder. A 
wayward victorious foot found mine 
under the wooden bench. I appeared 
to be rapidly losing. No broker at the 
races ever watched for the finish of his 
darling with more excitement than did 
I those nervous, progressive shadows. 
Though I had never heard of benefit 
of clergy, my faith was strong that the 
saints were inviolate. And they were: 
faith was vindicated. Just in time the 
woman of God removed her bonnet, 
unconsciously placing it beyond en- 
croachments. 

But on this particular morning it was 
not a shadow that engrossed us but a 
reality —an unspeakable reality. A 
worldly woman, doubtless a daughter 
of Zion — otherwise why in Meeting? 
— but such an one as we knew only 
through the pages of an ancient book, ! 
one who walked haughtily, attired with 
a pendant and bracelets, with a 
crescent and headtire, with a perfume 
box and a veil. And the Lord had not 
yet taken away the beauty of her 
anklets, for I could clearly see, through 
a break in the bench, mounted on 
ankles of exquisite slenderness, two 
chaste buckles of silver. 

A wanton woman! And she walked 
with ‘outstretched neck,’ and, to our 
horror, she took her place on the men’s 
side. 

Not in all the length and breadth of 
my early youth do I recall a moment 
of such inner intensity. No head turned 
in that quiet room: there was no 
perceptible movement, but the air 
became tense. Clearly this was no 
time to wait on the spirit. There was 
the slightest movement on the women’s 
side of the leaders’ seat. A bonnet 

1 See Isaiah iii. 
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was quietly laid aside, an outer shawl 
was folded, an inner shawl was loosened: 
an uncompromising figure rose, swayed 
for a moment with closed eyes, and 
then cut the air with the familiar words: 
‘And even Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.’ 
Quietly she resumed her place, still 
with closed eyes. Another rose and, 
with equal leisure and solemnity, cast 
another word into the void: ‘Thou 
mindest not the things of God but the 
things of man.’ The feminine marauder 
on the men’s side was impervious: her 
well-set head was unbowed. Then we 
knew that the thunderings of Sinai 
were due. An aged leader took up his 
big book, a book which was a landmark 
in that Meeting. Hands trembling 
with zeal found the place. The spirit 
was moving with terrible swiftness. 
With unmistakable clearness came the 
anathema: And i shall come to pass that 
instead of sweet spices there shall be 
rottenness: and instead of a girdle, a rope: 
and instead of well-set hair, baldness: 
and instead of a robe, a girding of sack- 
cloth; branding instead of beauty. 


On the end of my bench, even the 
stranger forgot, I was giving thanks 
for the tender discipline of S 
G—— in the matter of the rose. And 
earnestly was I making my covenant. 
None made with patriarch under 
Syrian sky was more solemnly con- 
summated: ‘O God, never, never will 
I wear a hat with a red rose.’ 

And ‘before God, I lie not’: I never 
have. 


LED BY THE SPIRIT 


It is the first Second Day after the 
fourth First Day of the Third Month 

. . and it is Yearly Meeting. ‘As for 
me,’ says the Dear Alien, ‘I take along 
with me a little heathen calendar that 
Imay know “when ’s when.”’ But they 
of the Fellowship know that as far 
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back as 1691 it was advised that 
‘Friends be exemplary in keeping to 
our ancient testimony against the 
superstitious observance of days: and 
to the simplicity of Truth in calling 
the days and months by the Scripture 
names and not by those of the heathen.’ 
For weeks now cordial words have 
been passing in the Delaware Valley, 
hospitable legends such as these: ‘We 
should like thee to have dinner with 
us on Third Day.” ‘Plan to stop with 
us on Seventh Day.’ ‘We cannot come 
early but we shall see thee at meeting 
on Fourth Day morning.’ ‘Do the 
Presbyterians have a talk, too?’ once 
asked a bewildered playmate. 

This particular Second Day dawns 
a dour morning. Never, indeed, in 
the memory of man has Yearly Meet- 
ing brought a run of fine weather. We 
remember this because annually we 
are defrauded of ‘wearing our best.’ 
For when it comes to Yearly Meeting, 
there is a tradition in favor of the 
beauty of holiness, even though a 
minute of 1682 is perpetuated to this 
day: ‘It is advised that all Friends 
both old and young, keep out of .. . 
vain and needless fashions . . . and all 
such kinds of stuffs, colors, and dress 
as are calculated more to please a vain 
and wanton mind than for real useful- 
ness; and we tenderly warn our mem- 
bers against being accessory to these 
evils.” 

Outside the high brick wall that 
guards the Meeting House is the ‘en- 
cumbering hurry of busy feet.’ Under 
the wall sits the ancient seller of 
lavender. 


‘Lavender! Lavender!’ 
His songs were fair and sweet 

He brought us harvests out of Heaven 
Full sheaves of radiant wheat. 

He brought us keys to Paradise 
And hawked them through the street. 


He knows that at Yearly Meeting week 
his basket will fetch a bit of a harvest. 
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‘T likes to sell to the old ones,’ he says; 
‘the lavender just seems to suit ’em. 
They all lookin’ alike and dry and 
sweet-smellin’,’ and he pats his plump 
little uniform bags with a sense of 
harmony. ‘They never hurries yeh. 
And they ’ve always got the change,’ 
he adds, with the satisfaction of one 
who has sat long under the wall and 
finds pleasure in penury where motion 
is concerned. 

The Meeting-House is of brick, with 
white shutters and doors. It is swept 
but not garnished, it being recorded 
of the house that was garnished that 
seven devils applied for tenantry; and 
in these matters one takes no risks. 
The spirit of the Meeting-House makes 
no adulterous alliance with esthetics. 
Not a symbol, not a decorative line 
breaks the fine candor of the clear buff 
walls. Long ago one William Penn 
raised a standard which might well 
apply to the Meeting-House: ‘A sweet 
and natural retreat from noise and talk, 
allowing opportunity for reflection and 
giving the best opportunity for it.’ 

Under the shadow of the porch one 
will hear friendly greetings in subdued 
voices. There is the fine courtesy, the 
‘great and gracious ways’ of those who, 
having fixed their hearts on things 
eternal have not failed also to attract 
much that is exquisitely temporal. 
Formality is subtly distinguished from 
intimacy by the use of the full 
name. One hears, by way of intro- 
duction: ‘John Evans, I want thee 
to know Thomas Gwynne, who has 
recently become one of us.’ Or, to an 
elder Friend: ‘Thee take my place 
and let me go upstairs; I am younger 
than thee.” There are no disguises as 
to age in the Fellowship. Would that 
our names were written as legibly in 
the Book of Life as in the Monthly- 
Meeting Record. Or one hears, to 
visitors from a sister meeting: ‘Thee 
first, friends from North Carolina.’ 


Or, to one cumbrously bundled: ‘ Does 
n’t thee want to take thee things off 
before Meeting?’ Whereby one knows 
that the charm of English speech is not 
captured by mere grammar. 

I am guilty of a little uneasiness as 
I enter Meeting, for at my elbow is the 
Dear Alien, he to whom Gregorian 
chants and chamber music are as the 
breath of life. Does he know that ‘the 
use of music as a part of Divine wor- 
ship is contrary to our conviction as 
to the right performance of this solemn 
and imperative duty, which must be 
in spirit and in truth directly between 
the soul and its creator?’ Does he 
know that ‘we feel that music dis- 
places the spiritual harmony which is 
the result of true communion with 
Jesus Christ, in which the mind is 
brought into accord with the Divine 
will and worships God as His Spirit 
moves and guides? The emotions 
flowing from pleasant sounds, whether 
of voice or instrument, are but physical 
as distinguished from spiritual and 
may be classed with other exciting 
agents.’ Does he know that ‘it is our 
desire to avoid distractions and in the 
stillness of all flesh to go deep into the 
very recesses of our hearts, there to 
listen to the voice of the Master?’ 

Little perhaps does Dear Alien real- 
ize how I have bled for his dear sake, 
for of a Seventh Day afternoon, under 
his guidance, we found our way to a 
spot — not a Meeting-House — where 
a master hand was laid on a deep-toned 
organ. And that night, at the board 
of a young Friend of the Old School, 
the Alien burst into exuberant account 
of a Bach fugue. In silence I agonized. 
Well I knew he would be ‘tenderly and 
seasonably admonished’; and so it was. 
“Thee knows we do not speak of such 
things,’ our hostess gently said, mean- 
while alleviating rebuke with a ‘second 
helping’ of the fine products for which 
that house was noted. And yet it was 
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she who that night, under the winter 
sky, tuned our ears to the music of the 
stars, each a familiar friend. 

And I am remembering that when 
I left that pleasant ‘steading’ the Dear 
Alien, by way of ‘Farewell,’ pressed 
upon me current magazines which one 
by one found their way to the rubbish 
pile, but the ‘Strange Lady, to whom 
above all womankind the Olympians 
gave a heart that could not be softened,’ 
said shyly as I left: ‘I will give thee 
a book to read on thy journey.’ And 
she did and it was covered with brown 
silesia. But it turned my head ‘toward 
the splendor of the sun’ and sent me 
sailing ‘toward a wine-dark deep’ for 
it was no other than the Odyssey which 
I read unto this day — without the 
silesia cover. Each to his music and 
his romance in his own way! 

‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” That was a great day, 
when the Era of the Pope was ended, 
and the Era of the Word of God was 
beginning to wane, when one George 
Fox arose and proclaimed again the 
Era of the Spirit. ‘Brethren,’ I hear 
one saying as I pass under the low 
lintel of the meeting-house, ‘let us not 
again be entangled in a yoke of 
bondage, for we are called to freedom.’ 

Quietly the Friends take their places, 
orderly as the stars in their orbits, and 
there falls a silence that surely is like 
none other in all the world. It is a 
silence of the group and hence of 
fellowship, a silence which ‘overarches 
the inner life as the sky does the outer,’ 
a silence which is definitely planned 
for, as dearly desired as the priceless 
jewel of the pearl merchant, because 
there the human soul comes into 
alignment with ‘the spirit that know- 
eth all things, even the deep things of 
God.’ Such silence is not lightly to be 
broken, never but by one upon whom 
has fallen, in insistent measure, the 
spirit of the Lord. ‘Waiting upon the 
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Lord in stillness for the renewal of 
strength, keeps the mind at home in 
its proper place and duty, and out of 
all unprofitable association and con- 
verse. . . . We recommend a diligent 
waiting in true silence (which is much 
more than simply being quiet)... . 
The anointing of the mental vision to 
behold the excellency of inward spir- 
itual worship and the goodness of the 
Lord in giving us faith to sit down 
in silence, depending wholly upon the 
Shepherd of the sheep to feed his flock, 
are among the unspeakable favors for 
which we must give account.’ 

(We are led to believe that now and 
again this ‘unspeakable favor’ may 
be somewhat overpowering, for a 
minute of 1694, still retained in the 
Discipline, reads: ‘It is advised that 
such as come late to meeting, or, when 
there, fall asleep or otherwise demean 
themselves unbecoming our holy pro- 
fession on these solemn _ occasions, 
be tenderly admonished.’ And there 
is a story — 


I tell the tale as ’t was told to me— 


of such an one who, thrice in meeting, 
opened a watch of ancient design and 
closed the same with an audible click. 
And as audibly a voice murmured: 
‘If thee cannot worship God without 
looking at thy watch perhaps thee had 
better retire.’) 

It sometimes happens that the 
silence is broken by an articulate 
message. If not, no matter. ‘The 
solemn duty of performing divine 
worship rests upon us individually.’ 
And those who bear testimony after 
many years will say that it is in ‘silent 
meeting’ that ‘the divine tides’ find 
most readily their channel to the human 
heart. 


And so I find it well to come, 
For deeper rest to this still room 
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The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 


And very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 


Presently two of the Friends will clasp 
hands, 


The elder folk shook hands at last; 
Down seat by seat the signal passed, 


and by this simple token in the way of 
benediction we know that the devo- 
tional service for that day is over. 

‘But,’ says Rufus Jones, ‘there is no 
inner life that has not also an outer 
life.’ There are ‘creaturely activities’ 
to be planned for at Yearly Meeting; 
there are ‘concerns to be considered’; 
there are the Queries to be presented; 
there are visiting Friends to be sent, 
if it is their ‘concern’ to go, to the out- 
posts of Quakerdom, even to Africa, 
even to Cathay. ‘Care must be taken 
to see that such service is not impeded 
. . . for want of requisite means to 
defray the expenses of such a journey. 

. . And it is to be laid upon such 
Friends that they shall, when abroad 
on religious visits, humbly and steadily 
abide under the weight of the “‘con- 
cern” which drew them on such an 
important embassy.’ In short, there 
is business to be transacted. 

And I venture a hazard, Dear Alien, 
that thee will not have seen business 
so conducted by any of the Grand 
Committees, large or small, on which 
thee may have served a partial or life 
sentence. Thee may recognize the 
Presiding Officer, formally known as 
the Clerk of the Meeting, he who is 
chosen under the guidance of the 
Spirit. But thee will see on his desk no 
gavel. And thee will not hear anyone 
speak to a motion, for the simple 
reason that there are no motions to 
speak to; hence there is no jungle of 
amendments; and thee will see no 
voting, for there is none. Thee will 
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hear no discussion. Gavels and votes 
have no rightful place in a fellowship. 
Here are bankers and traders, public 
officials and college professors, folk 
from the countryside, folk from the 
city, several hundred in all, but here, 
within the four walls of Yearly Meeting, 
they are just members of the Society 
of Friends, and that bond is one not 
cemented by parliamentary rules. It 
is exactly like this: the Clerk an- 
nounces one by one the items to be 
considered. ‘Ifanyone has any thoughts 
on this subject, they will be acceptable,’ 
he says. There are suggestions from 
the floor. On the basis of these sug- 
gestions the Clerk interprets the will 
of the body — literally members of one 
body, where the eye doth not say, Be- 
cause thou art the foot, I have no need 
of thee. The interpretation of the clerk 
is recorded and, that there may be no 
misunderstanding, it is immediately 
read to the meeting. 

Do none ever become garrulous? 
It has been known that they do. Wil- 
liam Penn knew of such — ‘a common 
nuisance, a weir across the stream that 
stops the current, an obstruction.’ 
I myself have heard such an one ‘make 
harangue.’ On one occasion he was 
halted by a quiet voice which said: 
‘When the vessels are filled the oil 
is stayed.’ It was enough: the subject 
was not reopened that day. 

Thus has business been conducted 
for over two centuries now. They 
are dear ways — the ways of Meeting; 
and by some magic, though they are 
reputed to be the workings of the Spirit, 
they are known also to be efficient, 
though Heaven forfend that that word 
should ever wander like a mongrel 
into Meeting. Crushing was the rebuke 
it once invoked: ‘May we, members 
of a Fellowship, never come to regard 
ourselves as a machine: rather may we 
constantly and humbly strive to be 
organs of the Spirit.’ 








ON DICTIONARIES 


BY ERNEST WEEKLEY 


‘Waar do you think he means by Zip?’ 
‘IT don’t know,’ said Mr. Wartle; ‘let’s 
look it up in the dictionary.’ 

This scrap of dialogue, from Mr. 
W. L. George’s Caliban, arrested my at- 
tention, as illustrating what are perhaps 
the two most characteristic things 
about dictionaries — their supposed 


omniscience and their ubiquity. There 
is something touching in Mr. Wartle’s 
childlike confidence that the dictionary, 
like photography, cannot lie. He does 
not express a wish to consult the Oz- 
ford Dictionary, or the Century Dic- 


tionary, or the latest edition of Webster, 
in which he might reasonably expect to 
find the history and meaning of a word 
traced with erudition and competence. 
‘The dictionary’ is good enough for 
him, and what the dictionary says, 
goes. It is true that even the great Dr. 
Johnson defined the word pastern as 
‘the knee of an horse,’ an anatomical 
inexactitude which would produce on 
an ostler the same kind of paralytic 
shock that a sailor might experience on 
finding in the same famous work lee- 
ward and windward described in identi- 
cal terms as ‘toward the wind.’ But, 
fortunately for lexicographers, those 
who consult the dictionary are not 
usually critical. In fact, almost the 
only individual to approach the sacred 
book in the spirit of a doubter is the 
lexicographer himself, who knows by 
the sad experience of his own mis- 
doings how easily a mistaken explana- 
tion, an incorrect form, or even a non- 
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existent word may be handed down 
from one compiler to another. 

Look up in any of the widely used 
dictionaries which claim to give ety- 
mologies the word syllabus and you will 
find it derived from the Greek sullam- 
banein, to take together. This sounds a 
reasonable explanation, and syllabus is 
now a word we should be sorry to lose, 
but it is really a ghost and has no more 
to do with the aforesaid Greek word 
than with syllabub. It is simply a mis- 
take in early printed editions of Ci- 
cero’s Letters to Atticus for sittubas, the 
plural of the Greek stttuba, a parch- 
ment contents-label attached to a 
manuscript. So much for omniscience. 
It may be concluded that the earnest 
inquirer into words would be well ad- 
vised to believe only what he finds in 
the Oxford Dictionary — and not al- 
ways that. 

As to the ubiquity of the dictionary 
there can be no question. Within the 
memory of the oldest now alive there 
have been few houses — at least of 
those possessing any books at all — 
whose library has not included an out- 
of-date Barclay, an obsolete abridg- 
ment of Johnson, an early Webster, or 
some equally useful misleader of the 
mind that thirsts for information. It 
was not always thus, for ‘the diction- 
ary, as we understand the word, is a 
comparatively modern element in life. 
Dictionarium is not a classical Latin 
word, any more than lezicon is classical 
Greek. To the medieval scholar a 
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dictionary was a collection of ‘dic- 
tions’ or phrases, put together for the 
use of pupils studying Latin. We find 
dictionarius first used in this sense in 
the thirteenth century by an English- 
man, John Garland, and dictionarium 
in the fourteenth; but the first work 
published in England under the English 
title ‘Dictionary’ was the famous 
Latin-English Dictionary of Sir Thomas 
Elyot which appeared in 1538, the year 
before Robert Estienne, of the greatest 
of all dictionary-making dynasties, 
published his Dictionnaire Frangois- 
Latin. The word Lexicon —— the neuter 
of the Greek adjective lezicos, ‘relating 
to words’ — dates in its accepted cur- 
rent sense from the Renaissance only. 

The earliest lexicographical efforts 
were probably made by Roman stu- 
dents of the Greek language and cul- 
ture. We are told that Cato learned 


Greek at eighty, a task which he would 
hardly have tackled without realizing 
the importance of tabulating his newly 


acquired vocabulary. Teachers nat- 
urally compiled lists of words and 
phrases for the use of their pupils, and 
such vocabularies would be copied and 
attain some circulation; but it is obvi- 
ous that what we call a dictionary was 
made possible only by the invention of 
printing. 

If we restrict our attention to Eng- 
land, we find that all our early glossa- 
ries explain the vernacular by Latin, or 
what in the Middle Ages passed for 
Latin. Such vocabularies were in fact 
compiled to help grammar-school boys 
to acquire a knowledge of the only 
general means of communication pos- 
sessed by the learned. Although, as we 
have seen, the words dictionarius and 
dictionarium occur, most compilers use 
more fanciful titles, such as the Ortus 
Vocabularum, ‘the garden of words’; 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, ‘the 
storehouse of the little clerks,’ of which 
many editions were afterwards printed 
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by Wynkyn de Worde; or the Catholicon 
Anglicum, ‘the English universal rem- 
edy.’ These are perhaps the three most 
comprehensive, but we have a host of 
smaller compilations. In these the 
order, instead of being alphabetical, is 
usually classifactory, that is, the words 
are arranged in parts of speech, or, 
more frequently, under such headings 
as kitchen implements, garments, dis- 
eases, musical instruments, birds, ani- 
mals, and so on. Later on, when in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Latin-English dictionaries aiming at 
some completeness become numerous, 
we still find subsections devoted to such 
headings as herbs, trees, precious 
stones, names of hawks, names of 
hounds, and so forth, and in the earliest 
the medieval arrangement of the Eng- 
lish before the Latin is usually pre- 
served. The practice of giving fanciful 
names to dictionaries did not die out 
until well on in the eighteenth century. 
A favorite title, both in England and 
abroad, was gazophylacium, that is, 
treasure-house, or more commonly, 
thesaurus — a name still borne by well- 
known publications. Florio’s famous 
Italian-English Dictionary of 1598 was 
called a Worlde of Wordes, a title 
adopted later by Phillips for his large 
English Dictionary. Glossographia is 
another description used by seven- 
teenth century lexicographers. 


I 


The dictionary-makers of the Middle 
Ages aimed at teaching Latin and would 
have been amused at any suggestion 
that their own native English was 
worthy of attention. But the introduc- 
tion of printing, the spread of learning, 
the diffusion of a noble literature, and 
closer contact with foreign influences 
had such an effect on the language that 
it became a subject not only worthy of 
study, but also involving difficulties 
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and obscurities which cried aloud for 
elucidation. As Mr. John Drinkwater 
has lately written: ‘The English lan- 
guage was, to cultured Elizabethans, 
like a new-found and wonderful in- 
heritance. And they reveled in it, 
they sported with it in every conceiv- 
able way.’ And so the dictionary came 
into existence, like other novelities, to 
supply a long-felt want. 

Its beginnings were modest. Until 
the eighteenth century no lexicographer 
aimed at completeness. His object was 
to explain the more difficult words in 
the language. Nowadays every dic- 
tionary contains, no doubt inevitably, 
nineteen twentieths or perhaps ninety- 
nine hundredths of unnecessary matter. 
Who, for instance, wants to know that 
a dog is a ‘well-known domestic quad- 
ruped,’ that twenty is ‘twice ten,’ 
that a bell is ‘a hollow body of cast 
metal, formed to ring, or emit a clear 
musical sound, by the sonorous vibra- 
tion of its entire circumference, when 
struck by a clapper, hammer, or other 
appliance’? The last of these defini- 
tions, as will be guessed from its ex- 
plicit clarity, is from the great Oxford 
Dictionary, which also tells us that to 
kiss is ‘to press or touch with the lips 
(at the same time compressing and then 
separating them), in token of affection 
or greeting, or as an act of reverence’ — 
a piece of erudition usually acquired 
by the youngest and least experienced 
without lexicographical help. Prob- 
ably not a hundredth part of the dic- 
tionary is ever used by any individual 
reader; but as the compiler cannot ex- 
pect everyone to need the same fraction 
of his work, he is obliged to put in 
everything, and even to cater for the 
eager student who is uncertain whether 
a dog may not be a centipede. 

The first in date of our English 
lexicographers is Dr. John Bullokar, 
who published in 1616 An English 
Expositour teaching the Interpretation of 
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the hardest Words used in our Language, 
with sundry Explications, Descriptions 
and Discourses. The eighth edition 
(1688) of this tiny book, lying before 
me, is enriched with “a new and copious 
Supply of words,’ ‘an Index directing 
to the hard Words by prefixing the 
common Words before them in an 
Alphabetical Order,’ and ‘a_ brief 
Nomenclator, containing the names of 
the most renowned Persons among the 
Ancients, whether Gods or Goddesses 
(so reputed), Heroes, or Inventors of 
profitable Arts, Sciences and Faculties. 
With divers memorable Things out of 
ancient History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
and Geography.’ Although the format, 
even of this enlarged edition, is such as 
to fit easily into a waistcoat pocket, it is 
described as an ‘Expositour or Com- 
pleat Dictionary,’ and it has the char- 
acteristics which distinguish the lexico- 
graphical attempts of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, namely, the 
conception of a dictionary as a sort of 
encyclopeedia, insistence on the fullness 
of its vocabulary, and an evident 
leaning toward that Latinized jargon 
which for a time threatened to sub- 
merge plain English. A benevolent pref- 
ace ends with the comforting words: 
‘Live long, industrious Reader, advance 
in Knowledge and be happy.’ 

Next to Bullokar, in fact, in the 
following year (1617), comes one of 
the most extraordinary works in the 
history of lexicography, Minsheu’s 
Ductor in Linguas or Guide into the 
Tongues, a full dictionary, explanatory 
and etymological, of the English lan- 
guage, with meanings in ten other lan- 
guages. This is the first English ety- 
mological dictionary and also the first 
English work to appear with a list of 
subscribers. Minsheu was an impecuni- 
ous teacher of languages and, in Ben 
Jonson’s opinion, a rogue. He compiled 
his great work with the assistance of a 
‘company of certain schollers and stran- 
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gers at mine owne charge,’ with whom 
he made descents on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to collect material and enlist 
subscribers. We can imagine that his 
‘strangers’ were rather a tatterdemal- 
ion, hungry-looking crew, and we have 
his own statement that the task of sup- 
porting them had involved him in 
‘great debtes, unpossible for me ever to 
pay.’ I should like to know more about 
Minsheu. He seems to have led an 
adventurous life abroad, wandering for 
long years from land to land in his 
eager quest for linguistic knowledge. 
He may have been a rogue, but he was 
certainly an enthusiast, and one is glad 
to know that his monumental work 
reached a second edition, though I 
doubt whether he or his benevolent 
backers of the Inns of Court ever 
reaped much pecuniary advantage from 
it. The polyglot character of his work 
was no doubt due to the example of 
Ambrosio Calepino, or, as he was usu- 
ally called by the learned, Calepinus, 
whose Latin Dictionary, first published 
at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was elaborated in succes- 
sive editions into a polyglot dictionary 
of nine —and later of eleven — lan- 
guages, its most ambitious develop- 
ment appearing a few years before 
Minsheu’s. This lexicographer had the 
unusual experience of becoming a word 
himself. In seventeenth-century French 
the verb calepiner meant to interpret 
words, and calepin is still used of a 
memorandum book or vade mecum. 

I have lingered over Minsheu because 
he was no mere lexicographer, but a 
devoted word-hunter. His great folio 
is still consulted by serious philologists, 
and though many of his etymologies 
are comic, he often anticipates the con- 
clusions of the most erudite modern re- 
search. I may instance his derivation of 
dismal from Latin dies mali, unpropi- 
tious days, derided by Trench, but now 
known to be substantially correct, and 
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his intelligent conjecture that the much 
discussed word yeoman ‘seemeth to be 
one word made by contraction of 
yong man,’ an etymology quite recently 
revived — July 1921 — by the Ozford 
Dictionary. 

But Minsheu does not belong to 
the series of explanatory English dic- 
tionaries compiled for the use of the 
not very literate public of the age. The 
real successor to Bullokar is Cockeram, 
whose English Dictionarie or Inter- 
preter of hard English words (1623) 
proposed to assist ‘the more speedy 
Attaining of an Elegant Perfection of 
the English Tongue’ by ‘Ladies and 
Gentlewomen, young Schollers, Clarkes, 
Merchantes, as also Strangers of any 
Nation.’ Fora long time successive edi- 
tions of Bullokar’s and Cockeram’s 
diminutive volumes ran neck-and-neck 
in competition for public favor, like the 
more ponderous productions of Web- 
ster and Worcester in the United States 
during the nineteenth century. 

A more interesting work is the Glosso- 
graphia or Dictionary interpreting all 
such hard words whether Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, Teuton- 
ick, Belgick, British or Saxon, as are 
now used in our refined Tongue. . . 
Very useful for all such as desire to 
understand what they read, by T. B., 
that is, Thomas Blount, of the Inner 
Temple. This very valuable little 
glossary, ‘chiefly intended for the more- 
knowing Women and _less-knowing 
Men,’ gives a very good idea of the way 
in which seventeenth century English 
was being flooded with foreign and 
learned neologisms, so that even the 
author himself was, as he says, ‘often 
gravelled in English books.’ Significant 
of the change taking place in the vocab- 
ulary is the author’s statement that he 
has ‘in a great measure shun’d the old 
Saxon words, as finding them growing 
every day more obsolete than ever.’ 
The age is approaching when Dr. 
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Johnson will define network as ‘any- 
thing reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances with interstices between the 
intersections,’ or will modify his hasty 
statement that Buckingham’s comedy, 
the Rehearsal, had not ‘wit enough to 
keep it sweet,’ with the corrected 
version: ‘It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction.’ It may 
be noted that Blount is our first au- 
thority for the sense we now give to 
classic and classical and also for the 
ghost-word, syllabus. 

Blount was followed by Milton’s 
nephew, Edward Phillips, whose New 
World of Words or a General English 
Dictionary (1678) is on a much larger 
scale than those of his predecessors and 
is sometimes regarded as the first 
English dictionary in the modern sense. 
I note, however, that while it elucidates 
the dog days, it still refrains from tell- 
ing us what a dog is, though Blount, 
who accused Phillips of plundering his 
own work, reproaches him with his 
‘needless explication of many trivial 
words.’ Phillips’s book was reédited 
many times by John Kersey, an in- 
dustrious lexicographer, who seems to 
have turned out dictionaries in the 
eighteenth century as untiringly as did 
Noah Webster in the nineteenth. In 
the seventh edition (1720) I find to my 
great solace and comfort the entry, 
dog, ‘a well-known creature,’ a some- 
what meagre definition, improved 
into ‘a quadruped well-known’ by 
Nathaniel Bailey, whose dictionary, 
first published in octavo (1721), ran 
through a very large number of 
editions and became the standard 
authority until superseded by Johnson. 

In 1730 Bailey published his large 
folio edition, which omits all proper 
names, mythology, and so on, and is the 
first example of a complete dictionary 
as we understand the word. Bailey, 
like many dictionary-makers, was a 
schoolmaster. At the end of the preface 
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we find: ‘N.B. Youth boarded and 
taught the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
Languages, Writing, Accounts and 
other parts of School Learning, in a 
Method more easy and expeditious 
than is common; by the Author, at his 
House in Stepney, near the Church.’ 
It was an interleaved folio Bailey that 
was used by Johnson as the basis of his 
own great work. 


III 


I have mentioned only a select few of 
the numerous dictionaries published 
between Bullokar and Johnson. I have 
most of them within reach as I write, 
and, as I turn from one to the other, I 
observe that the dictionary-making 
animal has certain unvarying peculiari- 
ties. He is as irritable as a poet and as 
full of his own importance as a film 
star. He accuses his predecessors of in- 
competency and his contemporaries 
and successors of plagiarism. Blount 
points out derisively that Phillips, in 
his account of rosemary, says nothing 
of ‘the singular use of it in adorning a 
piece of roast beef,’ which hardly seems 
to us a very serious omission. Elisha 
Coles, who published in 1676 a small 
dictionary which sold freely for more 
than half a century, rejects all previous 
performances as either ‘too little or too 
big.’ The author of a Glossographica 
Anglicana Nova, which appeared in 
1707, sums up all three of these lexicog- 
raphers as follows: — 


Blunt [i.e. Blount] went a-simpling in a 
Field twenty Years without discovering 
many new Plants, which had been pardon- 
able in him, had he given us the true Names, 
and not been mistaken in the Description, 
Vertues and Qualities of several of the old. 
Phillips to whose laudable industry we owe 
a much more bulky Performance was no 
better qualified for paving a way to any one 
of the Sciences, having neither Skill, Tools, 
nor Materials: so that Cole, after all, with 
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his few Pretences has as much real worth as 
any of the former, and may make good the 
part of a Guide to Tradesmen and illiterate 
Readers. 


This very superior gentleman ap- 
parently aspires to higher flights than 
his predecessors, who, far from claiming 
to instruct the learned, persistently 
emphasize the fact that they cater for 
the class intermediate between the 
educated man and the illiterate peasant, 
a class defined on one title page as con- 
sisting of ‘ Young Scholars, Tradesmen, 
Artificers and the female Sex,’ on an- 
other as ‘Ladies who have a turn for 
Reading and Gentlemen of no learned 
Profession.’ 

Naturally each lexicographer pro- 
claims his own wares to be superior to 
all others. This leads to the title page 
gradually expanding into a kind of 
pamphlet, which combines an ency- 
clopedic summary of polite learning 
with something like a museum cata- 
logue. Occasionally the serene con- 
sciousness of absolute superiority makes 
the elaborate title-page unnecessary. 
In 1753 a small dictionary was pub- 
lished anonymously by John Wesley. 
Admirers of that great and good man 
will note without surprise that his com- 
paratively modest title page ends with: 
‘N.B. The Author assures you he 
thinks this is the best English Diction- 
ary in the world.’ 

That lexicographers should copy from 
one another is inevitable. Many a 
ghost-word due to a seventeenth cen- 
tury misprint still gibbers at us from 
the more ambitious dictionaries of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Sometimes, even — as in the case of 
syllabus —the ghost-word has acquired 
flesh and bones and become a respect- 
able citizen of the world of words. In 
1761 Daniel Fenning published his 
Royal English Dictionary, inscribed to 
George III. His dedication may be 
called John Bull-ish. ‘Proud of the 
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honour of being an Englishman,’ he 
points out that: — 


The French, though now spoken in all 
the Courts of Europe, cannot lay claim 
either to the conciseness, purity or strength 
of expression to be found in the English; its 
softness may suit the disposition of those 
who are born slaves, but it is neither suit- 
able to the free and manly sentiments of 
English Kings or English Subjects. 


Fenning’s is quite a good dictionary, 
but it accidentally omits the word 
uncle, an omission still unrectified in my 
‘improved third edition’ of 1768. A 
close examination of the numerous 
English dictionaries published during 
the latter part of the century would 
show that some of the compilers carried 
their admiring trust in Fenning so far as 
to imitate his reticence with regard to 
the word uncle. 


IV 


Johnson’s dictionary marks an en- 
tirely new departure. It is the work of 
a literary man, not of ‘a harmless 
drudge’— his own definition of a 
lexicographer. It is selective in vocabu- 
lary and is the first dictionary in which 
the meanings of words are illustrated 
by quotations. It is also full of per- 
sonality. We know that Johnson was 
of the opinion that the first Whig was 
the Devil, and accordingly we find the 
word Whig contemptuously dismissed 
as the ‘name of a political faction,’ 
while a Tory is described as ‘one who 
adheres to the ancient constitution of 
the State and the apostolical hierarchy 
of the Church of England.’ His gibe 
at the Scots in his definition of the word 
oats as ‘a grain, which in England is 
generally given to horses, but in Scot- 
land supports the people,’ was well an- 
swered by a Scot with: ‘And where will 
you find such horses or such men?’ 
There must have been a good deal of 
Boythornian summer lightning in the 
Doctor’s vigorously expressed dislike 
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for the Scots. Boswell slyly observes 
that five out of the six assistants who 
worked with the Doctor on the Dic- 
tionary were of Scottish origin, which 
suggests that Johnson, whatever his 
prejudices, knew a good thing when he 
saw one. Nor need we take much more 
seriously ‘the implacable hatred of 
all things American,’ on which Mr. 
Mencken dwells rather childishly. 
Not all modern readers would dissent 
from Johnson’s definition of patriotism 
as ‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ That 
of a pension as ‘an allowance made to 
anyone without an equivalent; in Eng- 
land it is generally understood to mean 
pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country’ is a wee bit strong. 
Still stronger was his projected note to 
renegado. ‘You know, Sir,’ said he to 
Boswell, ‘Lord Gower forsook the old 
Jacobite interest. When I came to the 
word renegado, after telling that it 
meant one who deserts to the enemy, a 
revolter, I added, “Sometimes we say, 
a Gower.” Thus it went to the press: 
but the printer had more wit than I 
and struck it out.’ 

The most famous of all his definitions 
is perhaps excise, ‘a hateful tax levied 
on commodities, and adjudged not by 
the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom excise 
is paid,’ which — leaving out the ‘com- 
modities’ — would represent with some 
correctness what the downtrodden 
English bourgeois of to-day is beginning 
to feel about the income tax. One 
would give a good deal to have Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a Bolshevist. 

When his friend Adams pointed out 
that the forty French Academicians 
had taken forty years to accomplish 
what Johnson proposed to do by him- 
self in three, the Doctor answered: ‘ Let 
me see; forty times forty is sixteen 
hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, 
so is the proportion of an Englishman 
to a Frenchman’ — another Boythorn 
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outburst which only a pedant would 
censure. 

Like most interesting people, Johnson 
was an unexpected and rather volcanic 
mixture. A lady, who simperingly 
congratulated him on his omission of 
all indecent words from the Dictionary, 
was met with the truly Johnsonian 
retort: “So you have been looking for 
them, Madam?’ 

But it is not only the anecdotic side 
of his Dictionary that appeals to the 
student of English. The seventeenth 
century had what we now know to bea 
completely mistaken conception of lan- 
guage. Men of learning and the edu- 
cated classes in general had come to 
believe that the language of their time 
had reached an ideal perfection, like 
that of classical Latin, and only re- 
quired a little pruning and purifying at 
the hands of the lexicographer in order 
to become permanent and unchanging. 
This fantastic delusion first appears in 
Italy, where the academia della Crusca 
— that is, of the bran — took upon it- 
self to sift the language and publish 
the accepted residue in its Vocabolario 
(1612). I am told that the State sub- 
vention for the production of successive 
editions of this remarkable work has 
only just been withdrawn under the 
Fascist régime. I have already men- 
tioned the forty French Academicians 
who, according to Howell, ‘used to 
meet every Munday to refine and gar- 
ble [that is, to sift] the French language 
of all pedantic and old words, as also of 
some superfluous consonants, and put 
such another dictionary to light as 
Crusca in Italy,’ and who, in doing the 
letter A, remembered the word Aca- 
démie only in time to slip it in at the 
last moment. 

We now know that the duty of the 
lexicographer is to record and not to 
criticize, that refined speech and ele- 
gant speech are the delusions of a mis- 
taken optimism, and that the only peo- 
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ple who now speak English with any 
approach to historical correctness are 
the few surviving agricultural laborers 
who are old enough to have escaped the 
devastating effects of the Elementary 
Education Act. Johnson’s Dictionary 
went far to accomplish, in the eight- 
eenth century, what the Italian and 
French Academies had unsuccessfully 
attempted in the seventeenth. It is, of 
course, as hopeless for the lexicographer 
to try to stem the flowing tide of new 
words and expressions as it was for 
Mrs. Partington to keep out the Atlan- 
tic with a mop, but Johnson’s authority 
was so unparalleled that Boswell’s 
description of him as ‘the man who had 
conferred stability on the language of 
his country’ had, for some time at any 
rate, an element of truth. 

Johnson himself was too wise to 
cherish the illusion of stability. In his 
Preface, so well worth reading, but so 
little read nowadays, he writes: — 


Those who have been persuaded to think 
well of my design, require that it should fix 
our language, and put a stop to those altera- 
tions which time and chance have hitherto 
been suffered to make in it without opposi- 
tion. With this consequence I will confess 
I flattered myself for a while; but now begin 
to fear that I have indulged expectation 
which neither reason nor experience can 
justify. When we see men grow old and 
die at a certain time one after another, from 
century to century, we laugh at the elixir 
that promises to prolong life to a thousand 
years; and with equal justice may the 
lexicographer be derided, who being able to 
produce no example of a nation that has 
preserved their words and phrases from 
mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary 
can embalm his language, and secure it from 
corruption and decay, that it is in his power 
to change sublunary nature, or clear the 
world at once from folly, vanity and af- 
fectation. With this hope however, acad- 
emies have been instituted, to guard the 
avenues of their languages, to retain fugi- 
tives, and repulse intruders: but their vigi- 
lance and activity have hitherto been vain; 
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sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal 
restraints; to enchain syllables and to lash 
the wind, are equally the undertakings of 
pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength. 


Johnsons unequaled influence in 
matters of form and sense may be il- 
lustrated by the two words conservancy 
and internecine. The first, which we use 
chiefly of the authority controlling the 
Thames fisheries, was earlier and cor- 
rectly conservacy. Johnson accidentally 
inserted the n and the n has remained. 
The proper meaning of internecine is 
murderous, destructive. Johnson ex- 
plains it as ‘endeavouring mutual de- 
struction,’ and this is the sense present 
in the minds of most people when they 
read or write of ‘internecine war.’ 

It is interesting to compare his two 
ponderous volumes, which his con- 
temporaries thought final, with the 
gigantic mass-production dictionaries 
of modern times. Stated mathemati- 
cally, it may be said that in vocabulary 
and amount of typographical matter 
the great Oxford Dictionary is to John- 
son what the latter is to Bullokar’s 
diminutive ‘Expositour’ of 1616. If we 
look up in a chronological series of 
dictionaries the pivotal word take, we 
shall find: (1) that no lexicographer 
before Bailey thinks its inclusion neces- 
sary; (2) that Bailey, in his folio edi- 
tion, gives seventeen phrases illustrat- 
ing the various senses of the word; (3) 
that Johnson catalogues no fewer than 
134 of its uses in various combinations; 
(4) that the Century Dictionary devotes 
four pages to it and deals with it in 
thirty-five sections; (5) that the Oz- 
ford Dictionary handles it in thirteen of 
its vast and closely printed pages, with 
divisions and subdivisions which I de- 
cline to count, concluding with a long 
section explaining and illustrating fifty- 
two separate meanings, current or 
obsolete, of the locution ‘to take up.’ 
And the Ozford Dictionary is far from 
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complete. You will search it in vain for 
aspidistra and appendicitis, boche and 
bolshevist, cinema and camouflage, de- 
control and Dora, broadcasting and 
listening-in, bootlegging and dope-fiend, 
for a dictionary published to-day is al- 
most out-of-date to-morrow. 
Johnson’s legislative attitude toward 
the words he includes is what we should 
expect from his stately conversational 
style. The monosyllabic or reduplicat- 
ing word of native growth, without 
contact with Latin or Greek, meets 
with little favor. Swop is a ‘low’ word. 
Twittle-twattle, which in his day com- 
bined the senses now expressed by twad- 
dle and iittle-tatile, is a ‘vile word.’ 
Wobble — which he spells wabble — is a 
‘low barbarous word.’ Others of his 
‘low’ words are the verbs to budge and 
to coax, and the adjective touchy. 
Archdeacon Todd, whose nineteenth 
century edition of Johnson held the 
field for some time against the competi- 
tion of Webster, and later on, of 
Worcester and Richardson, seems to 
have felt himself so far the inheritor of 
the prophetic mantle as to be entitled to 
assume the same dictatorial attitude. 
Row, a disturbance, is branded by him 
as ‘a very low expression’ and chaperon 
as ‘an affected word of very recent 
introduction.’ Johnson himself shows 
an unexpected tenderness for dialect 
words, especially for those in use in his 
native Staffordshire. I will instance 
only lich, ‘a dead carcase, whence 
lichwake, the time or act of watching by 
the dead; lichgate, the gate through 
which the dead are carried to the grave; 
Lichfield, the field of the dead, a city in 
Staffordshire, so named from martyred 
Christians. Salve magna parens.’ 
Some of the most beautiful words in 
the language were nearly lost in the 
eighteenth century. In Bullokar’s edi- 
tion of 1688 I find, among many words 
marked as obsolescent: blithe, glee, lay 
(a song), lore, strand, weald, wold, wend 
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and wreak. We owe much to Bishop 
Percy, to the early romantics, and per- 
haps most of all to Scott, for rescuing 
these lovely monosyllables, so rich in 
poetic suggestion. Johnson says of 
glee: ‘It is not now used except in 
ludicrous writing, or with some mixture 
of irony or contempt.’ It is strange to 
find him describing jeopardy as ‘a word 
not now in use,’ and to read under 
smouldering: “This word seems to be a 
participle; but I know not whether the 
verb smoulder be in use.’ The first 
statement is erroneous for jeopardy is 
used by many of the Doctor’s contem- 
poraries, but it is true that smoulder fell 
out of use in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The modern novelist, 
whose hero’s eyes would lose half their 
effect if they did not periodically 
smoulder, should be grateful to Scott 
for reviving this expressive word. 

The makers of dictionaries, as al- 
ready remarked, have often been school- 
masters, and it must be remembered 
that Johnson himself, at the age of 
twenty-six, started ‘keeping school’ 
near Lichfield, though he soon realized 
the truth of the sage maxim that 
schoolmaster-ing is a very good pro- 
fession — to get out of. Perhaps about 
as many have been country parsons, 
and I have a theory, based more upon 
impression than statistics, that the 
peaceful atmosphere of rural East 
Anglia has inspired an unusual number 
of clerical lexicographers. Nor is the 
medical profession unrepresented. Bul- 
lokar was a Chichester doctor and 
Stephen Skinner, the author of the first 
English etymological dictionary in the 
strict sense of the word, was a physician 
in practice at Lincoln. This work, pub- 
lished in 1671, a few years after the 
author’s death, under the title, Ety- 
mologicon Lingue Anglicane, was John- 
son’s chief authority for the etymo- 
logical part of his own dictionary. He 
used it uncritically, for he lacked al- 
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together the etymological instinct and 
had the great disadvantage of know- 
ing, as Macaulay says, ‘little or nothing 
of any Teutonic language, except Eng- 
lish, which indeed, as he wrote it, was 
scarcely a Teutonic language.’ 


V 


It is in accordance with poetic justice 
that the great dictionary-makers of the 
age that followed Johnson should belong 
chiefly to the two races for which he 
professed a burlesque abhorrence, the 
Americans and the Scots. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century 
no English dictionary enjoyed a pres- 
tige equal to that of Noah Webster’s 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
which is still, in its most recent edition, 
a valuable authority. Webster pro- 
duced no fewer than six dictionaries of 
various sizes, from his Compendious 
Dictionary of 1806 to his Dictionary for 
Primary Schools of 1834. His fellow 
countryman, Joseph E. Worcester, 
went one better with seven. More- 
over, the greatest complete mass-pro- 
duction English dictionary is the 
American Century Dictionary, pub- 
lished in six volumes (1889-91) under 
the editorship of that distinguished 
philologist, William D. Whitney. 

The noblest of all dictionaries is of- 
ficially called the Ozford English Dic- 
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tionary, but is more familiar to scholars 
all over the world as the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ Based on thirty years’ 
preliminary work undertaken by mem- 
bers of the Philological Society and 
their friends, it began to appear in sec- 
tions of varying size in 1884, the first 
complete volume (A and B) being dated 
1888. It will presumably be finished in 
another two years, as only parts of the 
letters U and W remain to be done, and 
it will then consist of ten colossal 
volumes, some of which can be con- 
veniently ‘hefted’ only by a fairly ath- 
letic student. The first general editor of 
this great national work was the late 
Sir James Murray, who died full of 
years and honors in 1915, when oc- 
cupied in the concluding sections of T. 

An imaginary conversation between 
Boswell and Johnson was once com- 
posed — perhaps by Sir James Murray 
himself, for all the best stories against 
the Scotch are due to Scotsmen. The 
Doctor and his adoring biographer are 
strolling in the Elysian Fields, when 
Boswell asks: ‘What would you say, 
Sir, if you were told that the task of 
editing the great English Dictionary 
which is to supersede all others had 
been entrusted by your own University 
of Oxford to a Scotch Presbyterian?’ 
To which the Doctor replies: ‘Sir, it is 
possible to be facetious without being 
indecent.’ 
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BY FLORENCE J. CLARK 


Ir is an experience far from uncommon 
for a man to wake up one day to the 
realization that he is living in a prison, 
builded, very likely, by his own hands. 
Unscalable walls confine him. 

Since defeat is unendurable to the 
human spirit, he will, perhaps, triumph 
subtly by cultivating a taste for the 
prison which defies him. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

In some such way, his soul flies 
free. 

But there is an occasional Houdini 
of the spirit to whom no stone wall, 
however high, presents an insurmount- 
able barrier; a stone wall, in short, is 
built to be climbed, and the higher it is, 
the better. 

Mrs. Nardo, for instance, could 
extricate herself so, literally, when 
seemingly tied hand and foot, that it 
did not require the eyes of a poet to see 
that her soul was free. Her free soul 
was indeed as patent as the smile upon 
her face. 

She lived in a little tumble-down 
house in a yard —a small yard. Sur- 
rounded by high brick tenement houses 
in a crowded neighborhood, both the 
yard and the tiny three-roomed house 
were unexpected things to come upon. 
And unexpected too was Mrs. Nardo; 
for who could dream of finding, in so 
sordid an environment, such capacity 
to soar? 
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Like all Italians, she loved living 
things; people, animals, plants, all 
were companions. 

She had managed somehow to make 
some green grow in the yard, — chiefly 
weeds, but the right color, — and in 
one spot she had achieved a few inches 
of grass. 

‘See the lawn,’ the children would 
say, pointing to it proudly. 

She also kept hens. Where the hens 
lived, whether in the yard or in the 
house, a casual visitor could not de- 
termine. Mrs. Nardo said they lived in 
the yard, but there was some evidence 
to the contrary. 

‘I woke up last night, so scared!’ 
exclaimed Concetta, aged seven, one 
day. ‘I felt something scratching my 
face.’ Then, fearing lest she may have 
aroused too great expectations, she 
hastened to add, ‘But it wasn’t 
nothing; it was only the chicken, want- 
ing to sleep with me.’ 

Whatever reassurance Mrs. Nardo 
got from the sense of moving, restless 
life about her, she must have sorely 
needed, for her thirst for it was well- 
nigh insatiable. Eight children, hens, 
a dog, — in three rooms and a minia- 
ture yard,—and still it was not 
enough. 

Her children found this trait in their 
mother very acceptable. Dominick, 
eight years old, was in the country one 
day on a picnic. He was fascinated by 
the gay butterflies. 

‘See the little angels,’ he exclaimed 
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delightedly, using the pretty Italian 
name for them. He watched them fora 
long time. 

When the time came to go home, it 
was discovered that he had captured 
one and tied it in a handkerchief bor- 
rowed for the purpose. 

‘I’m taking it home to my mother,’ 
he said eagerly. ‘She'll like to see it 
flying in our yard.’ 

Mrs. Nardo’s final acquisition was a 
parrot. Angelina, aged fourteen, feel- 
ing that self-respect demanded a utili- 
tarian motive for its presence, did what 
she could to supply it. 

“You know parrots are very useful 
around a house,’ she said. ‘They keep 
the floor clean, picking up crumbs and 
things.’ 

Mrs. Nardo’s own attitude, however, 
was far from apologetic. She took 
frank pleasure in its bright feathers and 
its discordant voice. 

Mrs. Nardo was the delight and the 
despair of the Settlement workers, who 


tried in vain to add to her wholly 
charming personality a few of the 
sterner virtues. This effort she resisted 


with complete success. And fortu- 
nately so, for, could they, by some un- 
lucky chance, have succeeded in trans- 
forming her, they would, I fear, have 
known themselves for the meddlers 
which she occasionally felt them to be. 

Overwhelmed with the vastness of 
the task of clothing and feeding her 
large family, she eliminated all work 
not strictly essential; and she was open 
to no suggestions in the interpretation 
of essentials. 

A nurse in the Settlement, Miss 
Campbell, as Scotch as her name, could 
never quite give over the attempt to 
introduce into Mrs. Nardo’s home some 
rudiments of hygiene. Mrs. Nardo did 
not resent this, for she loved Miss 
Campbell, who had, with tenderness 
equal to her own, nursed her adored 
Romie through a critical illness. No, 
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she did not resent Miss Campbell’s at- 
tempts, she simply ignored them. 

A strange friendship existed between 
these two — Miss Campbell, who took 
responsibility so seriously, whose work 
was a religion, and Mrs. Nardo, who 
shouldered no responsibility and did no 
work in which joy was absent; Miss 
Campbell, so solicitously burdened by 
the care of a dependent mother, and 
Mrs. Nardo, so far from burdened by a 
husband and eight children. 

Miss Campbell alternated between 
two extremes of feeling with Mrs. 
Nardo. In her strong moments she 
was righteously indignant with her. At 
other times she yielded weakly to Mrs. 
Nardo’s fatal gift of charm, finding 
perhaps relaxation in her from her own 
exacting sense of duty. An invisible 
battle, interspersed with invisible truces, 
waged continually between them. Yet 
they never ceased to be fast friends. 

Miss Campbell and the little presi- 
dent of her club in the Settlement, of 
which Tony Nardo was also a member, 
had a moment of perfect harmony one 
day. The president, a responsible little 
leader at the age of nine, held the mem- 
bers rigidly to the payment at each 
meeting of their dues of two cents a 
week. One day, irritated beyond en- 
durance, he burst out in the middle of a 
business meeting with, — 

‘Miss Campbell, look at Tony 
Nardo, laughing, and he has n’t paid 
his dues for three weeks.’ 


II 


Mrs. Nardo’s house was always 
dirty, her yard littered, she herself was 
no slave to soap and water, her chil- 
dren were ragamuffins. 

Occasionally, prodded to the point of 
desperation, she made an heroic effort, 
and was greatly surprised and grieved 
at the success of her own training. 

‘The teach send Tony home from 
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school to-day,’ she said once in Tony’s 
presence, as a lesson to him, ‘with note 
to tell me clean him up. I clean him 
fine. But he don want be clean. He 
take all his clean clothes off and hide 
them on me and put his old ones back 
on — so’s he can go dirty, like a pig.’ 

Perhaps the secret of Mrs. Nardo’s 
charm lay in her unusual capacity for 
enjoyment. For whether the fact indi- 
cates richness or paucity of imagina- 
tion, a fact it was that Mrs. Nardo 
extracted from life a nearly continuous 
stream of pleasure. To her the world 
was a playground filled with toys, and 
shea child, picking up one after another 
in wonder and delight. Every experi- 
ence was an entrancing novelty. 

Her children were a source of im- 
measurable satisfaction to her. ‘Some 
people go to country to get fat,’ she 
said one day. She looked whimsically 
at her own ample figure. ‘I get fat 
here, looking at the children, I like 
them so much.’ 

She enjoyed her troubles too, and 
that without a touch of corroding self- 
pity — even to the husband who fig- 
ured in her conversation as an unmiti- 
gated misfortune. 

Mrs. Nardo was always trying to 
make both ends meet and was always 
finding success just a little beyond her 
reach, for reasons which she was glad 
to explain. The neighbors expected to 
share their food with her and she ex- 
pected them to. Yet the few eggs the 
hens laid were given to a sick cousin. 
The few treasures she had brought from 
Italy, a string of corals, a cameo pin, 
she could not keep. Not the least in- 
convenience about being poor was that 
there was so little to give away. 

She was very much interested in her 
own situation as revealed to her by 
Miss Campbell — just as interested in 
fact as she was in everything that came 
within her line of vision. 

*You’re so smart in the Settlement!’ 
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she said. ‘I always say Mr. Nardo get 
thirty dollars a week. He get five 
dollars a day. But Miss Campbell say 
to me, “Does he work every day in the 
week?” I say, “He never work every 
day; he work three, four, the most five 
days in a week.” She say, “Then he 
get twenty dollars a week, not thirty 
dollars.” So smart she is!’ 

It is to be feared that Mrs. Nardo’s 
attention was so focused upon this as 
an exhibition of Miss Campbell’s intel- 
ligence that its personal implication 
was quite lost on her. 

Sometimes her interest went far 
afield —as when she heard about 
wireless telegraphy, words carried 
through the air without assistance! 
And a fellow countryman had achieved 
this miracle. She was as fascinated by 
it as a small boy by a magician. 

One day, when I went to call upon 
Mrs. Nardo, she was looking out of the 
window, and she saw me coming with 
real consternation. 

‘Wait a minute,’ she called out. ‘I 
don know what to do. I can’t open the 
door.’ 

“What is the matter?’ I asked. 

‘I can’t get out myself,’ she replied. 
‘I’m locked inside. This door only 
lock from the outside, the key don work 
inside. I forget that this morning and I 
tell Tony lock the door when he go to 
school and throw the key through the 
window. Now I can’t unlock myself.’ 

A solution suggested itself. ‘Here,’ 
she said; ‘I throw the key to you. You 
unlock the door.’ 

I picked up the key which she threw 
to me, and went inside the hall and 
started to unlock the door. 

‘That ain’t the way,’ Mrs. Nardo 
called out. ‘You have to turn the key 
upside down. This lock put on upside 
down.’ 

It took some time before the door 
was unlocked — to the tune of Mrs. 
Nardo’s refrain, — 
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‘How I going to get the children’s 
supper if I can’t get out?’ 

At last the lock turned, and great 
was Mrs. Nardo’s relief. 

*T kill the man put on that lock,’ she 
said pleasantly. Her eyes twinkled. 
“He have his head on upside down.’ 

When I had finished the errand upon 
which I came, Mrs. Nardo, all smiles, 
called my attention to a brand-new 
doll occupying the most conspicuous 
place in the bare room. It was a large 
French doll, dressed in bright pink. 

“You see that doll?’ she asked. ‘I 
get it just the other day. You know 
Angeleen never have a doll. She like 
dolls. We get it this way. We save 
trading stamps. The other day we go 
to get some dishes with them. We need 
dishes very bad. But we see this doll.’ 
The pride of possession spoke in her 
voice. ‘We get it instead.’ 

It is very evident that Angeleen is 
not the only member of her family who 
likes dolls. But, for that matter, do 
little American boys go to the circus, 
frankly, alone? 

She continued, her face shining, 
‘Then I buy a little piece silk, cheap. 
Now we tell people that’s the doll 
Angeleen used to play with.’ 

One passion Mrs. Nardo had: she 
loved to travel. A trip back to her 
beloved Italy every now and again was 
apparently the very breath of life to 
her. When the call came, she shook off 
husband and children as unquestion- 
ingly as she had acquired them, and 
followed it. 

Shame upon those _ unresourceful 
souls who are thwarted by an untoward 
environment. Mrs. Nardo, with no 
money and a large family, had, in a 
little less than ten years, been to Italy 
seven times. 

On her last trip she had cut a small 
Gordian knot. Miss Campbell had a 
coral pin which had been brought to 
her from Italy by a friend some time 


since, and she had always wanted 
another like it. She showed it to Mrs. 
Nardo. 

‘Sure I get you one like that,’ she 
said. ‘Plenty of them in Napoli.’ 

When Mrs. Nardo returned, she had 
brought presents for us all — pretty 
tortoise-shell hat-pins. No mention 
was made of Miss Campbell’s pin. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, 
she inquired about it. She was met by 
evasive answers, but at last the truth 
leaked out. Mrs. Nardo had sold the 
pin. At the last minute she had wanted 
to buy presents for her Settlement 
friends, and had found herself without 
money. But there was Miss Camp- 
bell’s pin. She sold it and her problem 
was solved. 

‘Very common pin it was,’ she said. 
‘In It’ly, hundreds of them. I buy 
you another next time I go.’ 

One spring, for the eighth time, there 
were recurring signs of the Wander- 
lust, or homesickness. 

‘I feel very sick,’ she said one day. 
“My stomach hurt me, I can’t eat, I 
can’t sleep. Angeleen, she have to 
clean the house. The doc say I have to 
have baths — in It’ly.’ 

‘But surely something else can help 

ou.” 

She shook her head. ‘No, nothing. 
These baths very good for me; the 
water very special.’ 

Then, with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a resigned lifting of the eyebrows, 
she continued, ‘I don know what I can 
do — eight children, no money, baby 
nine months old. How I go to It’ly?’ 

She could never be crude, but it was 
clear that she understood that beggars 
cannot be choosers — a harsh world. 

We did not dwell upon a misfortune 
which, to our limited vision, could not 
be remedied. Neither was Mrs. Nardo’s 
poor health so apparent as to stir pity 
in unimaginative souls. In short, we 
took the matter very casually. 
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Summer approached. Miss Camp- 
bell was about to sail for England for a 
short vacation. A few days before 
leaving, she collected some trifles for 
Mrs. Nardo: some clothes for the chil- 
dren, a skirt for herself, a few toys. She 
put them into a suitcase and sent for 
one of the Nardo children to come and 
get them. When Dominick arrived, 
she gave him the suitcase, with careful 
instructions to bring it back immedi- 
ately after removing the contents. He 
promised to be back in half an hour. 

He did not return. Toward evening 
of the next day Miss Campbell became 
uneasy, as in her plans for getting 
about Europe the suitcase had a place. 
At last she sent a small boy of the 
neighborhood to get it. The little mes- 
senger returned with the astounding 
news that Mrs. Nardo had sailed for 
Italy that very morning. 

‘Well,’ murmured Miss Campbell, 
as soon as she had caught her breath, 
‘God certainly takes care of Mrs. 
Nardo. She is about to go abroad, and 
a suitcase arrives on the eve of de- 
parture.’ (Mrs. Nardo, by the way, 
returned the suitcase immediately upon 
her return.) 

Although we could scarcely credit 
the news that Mrs. Nardo had gone to 
Italy, we were not surprised that she 
had not discussed her plans with us. 
She had made an honest attempt, and 
we had ourselves prevented her from 
giving us that whole-hearted confidence 
which, doubtless, her soul craved. Miss 
Campbell, however, had not been 
equally reticent. Mrs. Nardo knew her 
plans — how long she was to stay, the 
boat she was to sail on. 

Our natural curiosity concerning 
Mrs. Nardo’s method of management 
was satisfied by a neighbor. 

‘It was this way. Everybody know 


what a hard time Mrs. Nardo have — 
so many children, such a bad husband, 
no money. Now she sick. If she die, 
what happen to the poor children? If 
she take baths in It’ly, she get well. 
The moving-pitch man on the corner, 
he hear about it. He feel sorry for her. 
He think of something. He say he give 
benefit performance for her Wednes- 
day. He say everybody who come to 
moving-pitch Wednesday help Mrs. 
Nardo go to It’ly. He put up big sign. 
Big crowd come. Mrs. Nardo, she sit 
in the front row with the children. 
They make lots money. Mrs. Nardo, 
she buy a ticket quick, she go. I go to 
the boat, lots people go to the boat. 
She take only the baby.’ 

In my mind’s eye, I could see Mrs. 
Nardo, already cured, the baby in her 
arms, in the centre of the crowded 
steerage, the happiest passenger on the 
great liner. 

“What did she do with the other 
children?’ 

‘She put them in a Home for the 
summer. The Home where they was 
last time would n’t take them. She 
find another.’ 

So she was off on her eighth trip to 
Italy in ten years. We bowed to her. 


The next day Miss Campbell sailed 
for England. 

‘No, I won’t cable,’ she said, a little 
before the boat sailed. ‘Cables are too 


expensive in these safe days. I’ll 
write.’ 

She did. I quote from her first letter. 

“When we were out a day, I received 
a marconigram. You can imagine how 
it frightened me to be called to in mid- 
ocean. I tore it open and read — one 
Italian word, — 

**Salute. 
Mrs. Narpo.””’ 





A BOY WHO WENT WHALING 


BY CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


He wanted adventure and, by the 
gods, he got it. He went in an old whaler 
down to the stormy waters of the Horn. 
From a stove boat, he jumped literally 
out of a whale’s mouth. He hunted for 
treasure buried by pirates on an island, 
whither, to this very day, men resort 
on the same errand. He escaped with 
his life from a band of armed men who 
nearly trapped him, when, as a run- 
away sailor, he lay concealed in a hut 
high in the Peruvian Andes. He saw 
the death of the great lone whale of 
Paita. By an odd turn of his whaling 
voyage, he became, first, a clerk at a 
South American port, then, a consul; 
and in 1862, when he resigned his 
office and embarked for home, he 
carried with him a fortune in gold. 
This boy whaleman, Leonard Gibbs 
Sanford by name, was no mere vaga- 
bond adventurer. His father owned 
thousands of acres of timberland in 
up-state New York, and served his 
district in the House of Representa- 
tives. His mother was the young- 
est of the seven daughters of Dr. 
Leonard Gibbs of Granville. It is 
easy to understand why there was a 
family upheaval when the Sanfords 
discovered that sixteen-year-old Len 
was running away to sea— in what 
established household would there not 
have been? But in meeting the situ- 
ation raised by the exploit of their 
lively son, the father and mother man- 
ifested uncommonly sound judgment. 
If he was determined to go to sea, 


they reasoned, why, let him go, but in 
good standing and in a good ship. So 
they gave him a chest and an honest 
outfit, which no young sailor ever got 
from the soulless landsharks of our 
ports, and arranged that he should 
sail on a whaling voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean in the ship Lancer, of New 
Bedford, whose captain, Aaron C. 
Cushman, was an old friend of George 
Sanford, the father. 

There was no railroad, then, along 
the water-front of New Bedford. Big 
jiggers loaded with oil casks ploughed 
through the black dust and mud be- 
tween the town and the whaling 
vessels that lay at the wharves in 
every stage of decay and repair. Some 
of the vessels were unmasted hulks 
which had served their time the world 
over; others were stout new barques 
and ships, ready to sail on maiden 
voyages to the antipodes. In the lofts 
old seamen with palms of leather and 
with stout needles talked of selvages 
and gores. In the shops and streets 
hammers rang and metal clanked and 
drays rumbled, and men of every race 
and color shouted and called. 

They hove the Lancer down, and 
cleaned her, and patched her and 
coppered her anew. They bent on 
sails, and rove halyards and sheets and 
tacks. They brought on board staves 
and hoops and cedar boards. They 
swayed new boats up to the cranes, 
and stowed down new craft in the 
forehold. Then Captain Aaron Cush- 
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man, in his good shore-clothes, in- 
spected all that was going on, and the 
ship swung out into the stream and lay 
until morning, when, with the captain 
and his wife on board, the crew mus- 
tered, and, all sail set, she put to sea. 

Len Sanford was a light-haired, 
stocky boy, headstrong and combative, 
but square, honest, quick to take the 
part of an under dog, eager and ad- 
venturous. Once he had climbed the 
bare trunk of a dead pine to an eagle’s 
nest, which spread horizontally to all 
sides above him. To scale the edge of 
the nest, he had gone out from the tree, 
hand over hand, with only the rough 
branches of the nest to hold him up, 
and with only the empty air between 
him and the distant rocks. By nature, 
such boys scorned the lubber’s hole, 
but were quick to resent injustice; they 
made magnificent sailors, but flared 
up at the exactions of an ill-tempered 
officer. 

Len Sanford had signed the articles 


for four years; but in three years, 
nine months, and twenty-nine days, 
the Lancer came home without him. 


II 


With her lookouts nodding at the 
masthead and her officers pounding 
the lore of ships and the fear of God 
into the green hands, the old whaler 
crossed the Atlantic on the first leg of 
her long voyage. Young Sanford 
learned to pick out by instinct each 
tack and sheet and brace, on the 
darkest nights. He learned to ride a 
top-gallant yardarm with the ship 
swinging under him like a pendulum. 
In such boat-drills as no ’varsity crew 
has ever dreamed of, he swung a long 
ash oar under the cold eye and profane 
tongue of a bucko mate, until he could 
pull with the best of them, as they 
drove the light boat through tumbling 
seas for hours on end. 


They were a month and five days 
out when they first sighted sperm 
whales and lowered for them. Their ill 
fortune is tersely recorded in the log- 
book, thus: ‘At 7 a.m. saw S whales 
at 8 lowered 4 boats went alongside a 
large whale and missed him. Larboard 
boat John Baptiste.’ 

Poor John Baptiste! After seventy 
years the record of his failure still 
stands on the pages of the log-book for 
all to read who will. He committed 
the unforgivable blunder of missing a 
large whale. 

Taking a blackfish three days later 
did not go far to console them; but on 
the sixth day after that, the starboard 
boat, headed by Chief Mate Owen 
Fisher, struck a whale and saved it. 
In the log-book of the Lancer, the 
picture of a black whale with a blood- 
red spout, drawn with firm hand and 
liberally inked, which stretches from 
one side of the page to the other, under 
the entry for September 19, expresses 
the general exultation. 

That night the wind blew a gale, 
and the next morning a heavy sea was 
running when they began to cut in. 
Although the sea added immensely to 
the risks and labor of the officers and 
men on the outswung staging, who 
shaped with their spades the great 
blanket pieces of blubber, at nine 
o’clock the next evening they finished 
the body and lay by the head; but at 
eleven o’clock word that the seas had 
parted the head-chains brought all 
hands on deck; for in the head is 
situated that great cistern of pure 
spermaceti, the case, which yields the 
oil worth more in proportion to its 
bulk than that from any other part of 
the whale. They worked all night to 
save the case; at day-light they began 
to bail spermaceti; by noon the next 
day they finished bailing and cutting, 
and let the worthless shell of the great 
head go down. 
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When the work of boiling was fairly 
under way, the mincing machine broke; 
but with knives they continued the 
mincing, — slicing the blubber into 
thin leaves, like bacon cut and left on the 
rind, — and the boiling went on apace. 

As they boiled, the thick black smoke 
permeated every garment and com- 
partment, and the fetid smell crept 
into forecastle and cabin. The fires 
flamed up, and the men, stripped to the 
waist, leaped like devils in attendance 
on the bubbling try-pots. Smith, car- 
penter, and cooper worked at anvil 
and bench; the grindstone whined 
incessantly against steel spades and 
knives, and the blunted edges of used 
irons. So rugged was the weather, 
when the Lancer was boiling her first 
whale, that the rolling deck ran with 
oil and water. 

Then they cooled the oil and coop- 
ered it and stowed it down; cleaned 
away the grease, holystoned the deck, 
and cruised along south toward the 
Azores, whaling as they went. 

In their idle hours, which were many 
when no whales were seen, they made 
jagging wheels and ivory combs and 
model vessels; and on the polished 
teeth of sperm whales they engraved 
with marvelous skill pictures of whaling 
vessels and men-of-war and _ island 
women. 

As the men worked, the yellow- 
haired boy watched them and listened 
to their yarns, or tinkered at a whale’s 
tooth. Strange stories were told, and 
many of them were true. Adventure 
has little more to offer those who have 
struck a forty-barrel bull, and have 
ridden tempestuous leagues at the end 
of a taut line, with smoke streaming 
from the logger-head, until a lance 
struck to the ‘life,’ and clotted blood 
showered the boats and stained the sea. 

He sat ready by his oar when they 
swept down under sail on feeding pods. 
He did a man’s work when, in calm 
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weather, with paddles, lest the sound 
of oars startle the wary creatures, they 
sneaked up on solitary whales, and 
with keel to black-skin, struck the 
irons to the hitches, towed their catch 
back to the becalmed ship, which lay 
topsails down, and cut it in while the 
sharks bit out great chunks of blubber, 
stealing a quart of oil at every bite, 
and the vessel heeled under the strain 
of the great tackles, and the decks were 
as slippery as the places where the 
wicked stand. It was a hard life, but 
it made a man of him. 

Of all the incidents of that adven- 
turous voyage the grimmest, and the 
one most sobering to the boy whale- 
man, happened three months out. 
They had touched at Flores and at 
Fayal, where they had landed seventy- 
six barrels of oil by lighter. Thence 
they had taken a new departure and 
had stood southwest. Lowering several 
times for blackfish, ‘coopering’ bread 
and oil, sheathing the decks, and one 
day sending a boat on board a passing 
French ship, they had made good 
progress on the second leg of the long 
voyage. But on November 22, Captain 
Cushman died, after an illness of a 
few hours. 

Consider the appalling suddenness 
with which death came among them 
in mid-ocean. They were prepared for 
death in the heat of action, but not 
for such a death as this. During four 
days they steered toward Pernambuco, 
with all sail set. On the fifth day they 
raised land; and on the sixth they made 
Pernambuco harbor and sent a boat 
on shore with Mrs. Cushman; but the 
port authorities clapped the captain’s 
widow and the crew of the boat into 
quarantine, and refused permission to 
land Aaron Cushman’s body. 

For seven days the Lancer lay off 
and on at Pernambuco, with the 
captain’s body on board in a pipe that 
the cooper had set up for it. 
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On the seventh day, the boat’s crew 
came out to the ship for ‘Mrs. Cush- 
man’s duds,’ — I take the phrase from 
the log-book,— which they fetched 
ashore. On the second day thereafter, 
— December 6, — the Lancer took on 
board fresh water, and on December 8, 
still standing off and on with her dead 
master, she spoke the brig Thomas 
Walker of Philadelphia, bound to her 
home port, whose captain agreed to 
take Aaron Cushman’s body to North 
America. 


iit 


It was a sad experience for all who 
were in any personal way associated 
with Captain Cushman; and in more 
ways than one it affected the fortunes 
of young Len Sanford. Chief Mate 
Owen Fisher became master; and 
perhaps it was because Captain Cush- 
man had kept an eye to young San- 
ford’s welfare that Captain Owen 
Fisher hazed him until life in the 
Lancer became a torment. For a while 
the boy had a rough time of it; but his 
misfortunes served him better than 
he knew. 

Down in the South Atlantic, six or 
seven hundred miles north-northeast 
of the Horn, two boats from the 
Lancer got fast to a whale that made 
history. The first warning the oars- 
men had was the wild yell of the 
boatsteerer, ‘Jump! Jump! Jump for 
your lives!’ 

Dropping his oar, Len turned in the 
larboard boat and saw that the whale 
lay on its side and that the long lower 
jaw was closing on the boat’s crew. 
He saw the black head, the white 
mouth, and the small eye of the beast; 
then, jumping actually out of its 
mouth, he dived into the sea as the 
jaws snapped together. 

The boat was stove to splinters, and 
Len Sanford was knocked uncon- 
scious; but the waist boat picked him 
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up with the others, and though the 
boat header was forced to cut loose to 
save their lives, they later found the 
whale and got him alongside. It was 
so rugged that they broke a blubber- 
hook cutting in, and it took them six 
days to finish trying out the blubber. 

They cruised along the western coast 
of South America, and on the offshore 
grounds, — while standing his tricks 
at the wheel, Len committed to mem- 
ory Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; 
in more ways than one he was an odd 
stick of a whaleman, — and in March 
they touched at Cocos Island, which 
lies some three hundred miles off 
Panama, in the old track of the galleons 
that carried treasure on the way from 
Peru to Spain. 

There was scurvy in the crew, — for 
months had passed without shore 
leave, — and they hastened to give 
some of the men the ‘earth cure’ by 
burying them for a time up to their 
necks, on the principle that fresh soil 
draws like a poultice. It is reported 
that the treatment was efficacious. 

During the three days they spent 
there young Sanford roamed over the 
island from end to end. He tried to 
scale a mountain peak, but was un- 
able to penetrate the thick under- 
growth. He found beautiful birds, a 
few snails, and some pigs; and like 
many another boy who went whaling 
long ago, he industriously dug for the 
buried treasure of the pirate brig 
Relampago. 

The treasure of Cocos Island is 
famous in stories of the sea. For more 
than three years Bolivar, waging 
against Spain his war for independ- 
ence, besieged the castle of Callao, 
at the port of Lima, which held out 
longer than any other fort on the 
Pacific. Finally, when the defending 
force had become an army of walking 
skeletons, the wealthy Spaniards of the 
town assembled their gold and plate 
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and precious stones, and set sail in the 
Relampago for Spain; but the crew, 
learning that treasure was on board, 
walked the passengers over the plank 
in the most approved piratical fashion, 
and laid a course for Cocos Island, to 
divide their plunder. 

There they quarreled murderously 
among themselves, and the survivors 
buried the treasure, burned the brig, 
and sailed for the mainland in small 
boats. 

Some the authorities caught and 
executed. Others escaped, and scat- 
tered the world over. Periodically, for 
half a century thereafter, members of 
the crew, real or pretended, kept 
turning up with projects for recovering 
the treasure. 

Dying men have confessed in their 
last moments that they had a part in 
the robbery, and have told where to 
find the gold. Ancient seamen have 
produced old charts to show the hiding- 
place. Within a month of the day 
these words are written, an aged man 
has arrived in Boston from a Carib- 
bean port, who says he is the only 
survivor of those who have had the 
key that makes it possible to find the 
treasure. He tells of helping remove 
the gold and jewels from Cocos Island, 
where they were first hidden, to an 
uncharted island, where they have 
since remained; and he is trying to 
organize an expedition to go back and 
recover them. 

It gives one a strange feeling of 
being actually in touch with old whal- 
ing days, to come upon this paragraph 
in the shipping news of 1922; but 
although the different records place 
the value of the treasure at from 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000, and although 
the story was well known in Len 
Sanford’s day, the island is so rough 
that it would take a regiment of men 
and many years of hard work to search 
it thoroughly. So, as far as we know, 
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the gold and jewels remain on one 
island or another, to tantalize new 
generations of young adventurers. The 
tale is one of the great true stories of 
buried treasure. 


IV 


By the time the Lancer visited Cocos 
Island there was trouble in the ship, 
and even the log-book records the low 
rumble of gathering mutiny. In May, 
1857, eight men, headed by the luck- 
less boatsteerer, John Baptiste, refused 
duty. Len Sanford was not of the 
eight, but he was leading a dog’s life 
on board, and, as did so many young 
fellows in those old, hard days, he 
resolved to take his fortunes in his 
own hands and strike out for himself. 

The Lancer next touched at Paita, 
and there, on the tenth day in port, 
ten months and two days after sailing 
from New Bedford, Len ran away. 

Some shipmates, when he was on 
shore leave, smuggled his chest out of 
the ship. With the help of natives 
they concealed him and his belongings 
in a hut high on the side of a hill and 
left him. 

Late that night, as he lay in the hut, 
he heard steps outside. It was a wild, 
lonesome place, and no good was to be 
expected of untimely visitors. The 
conviction surged upon him that some- 
one who knew of his presence there 
was bent on killing and robbing him 
as he slept. At all events, the alter- 
native, that they were going to arrest 
him and take him back to the ship for 
the customary reward of five or ten 
dollars, was bad enough. 

The sound of steps came nearer. 
While he listened he got on his feet 
and stood a-tiptoe by the door. The 
strangers paused just outside and 
whispered together. 

As they entered, young Sanford ran 
into the area behind the hut. A tall 
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fence of palms inclosed the area; but 
he scrambled over the fence with 
fingers and toes as the men burst out 
after him. They leaped up and 
clutched at his feet, but he tumbled 
down on the outside and ran. 

In the middle of the long road down 
the hill, he saw by the bright moon a 
man left on guard. He ran straight at 
the fellow, leaped into him feet first, 
knocked him sprawling, and left him 
there in the moonlight. 

The next morning Len went to the 
consul for help. He got it, too, which 
is more, for the consul hid him until 
the ship sailed. It was never the 
custom of consuls to harbor runaway 
sailors; they were far more likely to 
pursue such fugitives and deliver them 
into the hands of irate skippers, who 
took unholy pleasure in drawing on a 
man’s wages, in accordance with the 
articles, to pay the officers; so there is 
a pleasing mystery about this incident 
in the story; and a mystery it must 


remain, for I know of no one living who 
can explain it. 

Len Sanford never recovered his 
chest or his outfit; but in 1857, under 


Consul William Miles, he became 
secretary of our consulate at Callao; 
and in 1858, under Consul Fayette 
M. Ringgold, he became secretary of 
the consulate at Paita. 

Off Paita ranged ‘Paita Tom,’ one 
of the famous ‘lone whales,’ as the 
morose, solitary bulls were called that 
lived alone like rogue elephants and 
fought against all comers. During his 
stay at Paita young Sanford saw the 
death of old Tom, who was recognized 
by a notched, ragged spout and an 
uncommonly large hump, and_ had 
established in whaling circles a world- 
wide reputation as a dangerous old bull. 

At four bells in the afternoon watch, 
a whaleship was standing in for Paita, 
when the familiar cry, ‘Thar blo-o-o- 
ows! Blo-o-0-0-0-0-ows!’ brought all 
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hands on deck. A large whale lay in 
plain sight, perhaps a mile away, and 
two points off the lee bow. 

Instead of giving the usual order, 
‘Haul back the main yard! Hoist and 
swing!’ the captain, closing his glass, 
said to the mate, ‘No use to lower, 
Mr. Malloy. That ’s Paita Tom. I 
know the old devil. He smashed two 
boats and killed a good man for me last 
voyage. He ’s sent more men out of 
Cape Cod to Davy Jones than there ’s 
barrels of oil under his black skin. No, 
no, you precious rascal, you don’t 
juggle a boat down this time. Keep 
your course and we will ours. Steer 
small, Mr. Malloy, and leave that chap 
astern.’ 

It was the mate’s first voyage in the 
Pacific, and although he was a quiet, 
surly fellow, he was a good seaman and 
afraid of no whale that ever spouted. 
Those who watched him could see that 
the captain’s order had keenly disap- 
pointed him; but the men were glad 
enough to let Tom go. 

The vessel stood into the harbor, and 
the captain, leaving her to lie off and 
on in charge of the mate until the next 
day, went ashore to ship new hands 
and get the mail. 

The mate held her all night on a 
course that, in his judgment, would 
bring her well to windward of the 
harbor by dawn; but unsuspected 
currents carried her so far to leeward 
that, for several hours after he dis- 
covered his position, he had to beat up 
against a strong land breeze, which 
swept down from the Cordilleras. He 
hoped thus to take advantage of the 
sea breeze that sprang up every after- 
noon, and so enter the bay, take the 
captain on board, and be off to the 
whaling grounds; but by the middle 
of the morning the wind went down 
and left the ship virtually becalmed, 
five or six miles off the promontory of 
Paita. 
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At eight bells — the very moment 
when the cook was bringing forward 
the kids — there came simultaneously 
from the lookouts at fore, main, and 
mizzen, the wailing cry, ‘Thar blo-o- 
o-0-ows! Blo-o-0-0-0-ows! Thar again! 
Blo-o-0-0-0-0-ows! Blo-o-0-0-0-0-ows!’ 

The great black back of a sperm 
whale rose into plain sight, a mile off 
the lee beam. 

The men crowded rail and rigging 
and watched the whale, which lay 
in the slow, oily seas, ‘methodically 
puffing out his vapory jet, as leisurely 
as the smoke from the pipe of some 
fat, dozing Dutchman.’ Each spout, 
instead of being a low, even puff of 
white vapor, was notched and ragged. 
For the second time they had sighted 
Paita Tom. 

It is hard for us to realize all that 
‘the sight of that infamous old cetacean 
meant to a whaler’s crew. It was very 
much as if the Old Boy, wearing 
horns, tail, and hoof, were to rise up, 
with the smell of brimstone and sul- 
phur, before the congregation of an 
Afro-American ‘Old-Ironsides-Baptist’ 
church. 

As they watched him he turned up 
his mighty flukes and sounded. For 
an hour longer the ship lay becalmed; 
then, a mile away, the whale rose 
again. 

“All hands lay aft!’ 

It was the mate who spoke. His 
sharp voice startled them. As they 
gathered in the waist, he closely 
watched their faces. 

“You all know when the captain is 
ashore I command the ship and 
answer for what is done aboard. We 
are out here for “ile,” and want to fill 
up and make a straight wake for 
Buzzard’s Bay with a full hold. Not a 
horse-piece has come over the gangway 
for six weeks, and I, for one, am tired 
of such soperin’ luck. That old bull off 
the beam there will stow down one 
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hundred barrels easy; and with a good 
boat’s crew to back me, I believe 
we ’ll have him alongside in two hours. 
Now, if there are enough good men 
among you, game to man my boat and 
lay me on that hump, then stand out 
here and let me see your cutwaters. I 
won’t come back without a dead whale 
or a stove boat. I don’t want a hand 
but what will jump at the chance to 
go with me. I never was gallied by a 
whale yet, and won’t be by this, if 
you ‘Il pull me on to that fellow. 
There ’s five thousand dollars laying 
out there under that chap’s black skin. 
I only want enough of you to man my 
boat, and we won’t come back without 
blubber. Every man who goes must 
volunteer. I won’t urge any of you. 
Now then, those of you who ‘ll get me 
on that whale can lay over to wind- 
ward, and the rest of you’stay where 
you are.’ 

For a moment no one spoke. The 
cooper, who had been in a boat stove 
by Paita Tom, stepped forward, but 
thought better of his impulse, and 
stepped back again. It was a young 
fellow from Martha’s Vineyard who 
cried, ‘Here goes for luck!’ and walked 
across the deck. A Kanaka boatsteerer 
followed him; then another man, and 
another, and another, until not one 
was left at the lee rail. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Malloy, ‘I’m sorry 
you can’t all go.’ 

He chose four men and his own 
boatsteerer, spoke a moment with the 
second mate, and ordered the crew to 
break out an empty ten-barrel cask. 

From the mate’s boat they removed, 
at his direction, all whaling gear and 
craft except the oars and a single lance. 
The lance he chose for himself, with 
special care. Ordering them to lower 
the boat, which the absence of the 
usual equipment made unusually light 
and buoyant, he spoke again to the 
second mate, and went down the side 
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with his picked men. The cask, which 
now lay in the water beside the ship, 
they succeeded in taking into the boat 
and balancing across the bow; then 
they pulled out of earshot of the ship, 
and while the men rested on their oars, 
the mate briefly addressed them. 

Again they began to row slowly 
toward the whale. The sky was clear 
from horizon to horizon, and those on 
board the ship could see every flash of 
the oars and every motion of the men. 
The third mate, ordering his boat 
lowered, waited beside the vessel for 
whatever should happen. 

The whale reared his colossal head 
from the sea, perpendicularly, like a 
titanic column, and slowly turned and 
gazed about with his small, unblinking 
eyes. The act was deliberate, almost 
malicious. Crashing down on the 
water, he charged over the surface, 
leaving a wake like an ocean liner, 
straight upon the little boat in which 
were Malloy and his men. 

As the whale’s head rose, Malloy had 
changed places with the boatsteerer. 
When the whale charged, piling up 
before his blunt brow a white wall of 
foam, Malloy pushed the cask over- 
board and thundered, ‘Starn all!’ 

As the men drove the light boat 
back, the cask floated quietly in the 
path of the angry bull. Checking 
their headway the crew rested, each 
man with his hands on the loom of his 
oar, and waited for orders. 

Veering from a straight line, the 
whale turned until his small eye 
perceived the floating cask; then he 
dashed at it. It rebounded unharmed 
from his broad head. Again he rushed 
upon it, and again. Turning, he 
snapped at it with his long lower jaw, 
but his teeth slipped off the rolling 
staves. He turned and turned again in 
growing fury, as he worried the elusive 
thing. 

Malloy stood in the bow of the 
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whaleboat, lance in hand. He waved 
to the oarsmen, and the boat shot 
forward and slightly to the right. As 
she flashed along the side of the pre- 
occupied whale, Malloy, with all the 
strength of arms and body, drove the 
lance to the socket, straight into the 
spot just behind the fin that covers the 
‘life.’ 

The whale turned convulsively 
toward the boat, but the boat had 
already shot ahead, free and clear. 
With thrashing flukes and jaw, he 
flung himself out of water and fell 
from mid-air on the cask, which bobbed 
out unharmed from under him. Sud- 
denly his clear spout flamed crimson. 

The men roared in triumph. 

The crimson flood darkened and 
thickened. The whale half-breached, 
and threw himself round. He struck 
his flukes on the sea, with reports as 
of cannon. He dashed first one way, 
then another, filling the air with foam 
and clots of blood; he went into blind, 
futile paroxysms of rage, now growing 
weaker, now rushing about in desperate 
spasms. 

In just twenty minutes he rolled, fin 
out, and lay still. 

That afternoon the usual breeze 
came up, and the ship sailed into port, 
and the boats tallied on to the whale 
and towed him to the anchor ground. 

They cut in old Tom and boiled him 
down, and got, to their surprise, only 
seventy-five barrels of oil instead of 
the hundred they expected, which the 
bull’s life of constant fighting perhaps 
explains. They found in the blubber 
twenty or more twisted and corroded 
harpoons. One of them, which had 
cut through the orifice of the spiracle, 
had caused the peculiar form of ‘l'om’s 
spouts. 

To the amazement of the whalemen, 
the inhabitants of Paita were enraged 
that their whale was taken, and put 
out in makeshift boats to shake their 
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fists and spit angry oaths at the 
vessel. Old Tom had come, in their 
minds, to be a sort of guardian of the 
port, and they attributed to him their 
good fortune in having no sharks in 
Paita Bay. But they nevertheless 
swarmed by hundreds down from the 
dusty streets and lined the shore, to 
see the whale cut in, for even though 
they considered him as in a manner 
their tutelary angel, the processes of 
disposing of his blubber were strange 
and very interesting. 

It is said that George Sanford, Len’s 
father, who was an old friend of 
General Scott, persuaded the general 
to break the habit of a lifetime and 
use his influence to push the boy 
ahead. At all events, on September 3, 
1858, President Buchanan appointed 
Len United States consul for the port 
of Tumbez, Peru, and the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment. Len was then 
only nineteen years old, and to hold 
the appointment the law required him 
to be twenty-one. He kept his true 
age a carefully guarded secret. 

He had deserted from the Lancer on 
June 6, 1857. On September 6, 1859, — 
exactly two years and three months 
later, —as ‘consul of the United 
States of America for Tumbez and the 
dependencies thereof,’ he signed, at the 
request of Captain Owen Fisher, a 
certificate that Captain Fisher had 
discharged from the Lancer John Duty, 
a sick sailor, and had paid him three 
months’ extra wages. There is humor 
in the thought of that meeting be- 
tween the captain and his quondam 
runaway. 

During his years in South America 
Len learned Spanish and _ various 
Indian dialects, and traded on his own 
account in India rubber and Peruvian 
bark and fresh vegetables; and in 
search for the supplies that he sold to 
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visiting whaleships, he rode far and 
wide throughout the country and high 
into the mountains. 

There are few records of his life 
during those years in South America; 
but the little that is known indicates 
that he had his full share, and more, of 
adventure. He met the Indians in 
their own huts and villages. He traded 
with native farmers in the valleys. 
Once, when he was riding on a lonely 
trail in the Andes, a puma leaped from 
a tree and killed his horse under him. 

It was a stirring life; but letters 
entreating him to return home kept 
coming, and he himself was eager to 
visit his family. He resigned his office 
on March 31, 1862, and set out on the 
long journey north, with $10,000 dollars 
in gold, earned by shrewd, honest 
enterprise. For years he had worked to 
prove that he was no ne’er-do-weel. 
He was still a very young man, re- 
member, and for a lad of his age it was 
in those days a small fortune that he 
was bringing home to justify himself 
in his father’s eyes. He was very eager 
to see his father again; but when he 
came to the Isthmus of Panama, he 
found waiting for him the letter that 
told him his father was dead. 

He returned to his native state, and 
there spent the active years of a 
notable life. But to his last days, he 
retained his keen, youthful interest in 
the lands and seas whither he had gone 
as a boy whaler; and as long as he 
lived he remembered every word of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
which he had committed to memory 
during the tropical nights when he 
was standing his tricks at the wheel of 
the old whaleship Lancer. 

His story is a personal chapter 
from the history of the old whaling 
days. He died on April 7, 1912, in his 
seventy-fourth year. 
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At the fork of the road Wentworth 
halted. The trail to the left he knew, 
leading out of the valley and around 
the mountain to a spot from which 
one could see, over a flashing plain of 
silver-green sugar cane, the gorgeous, 
unbelievable blue of the Caribbean. 
Wentworth turned the pony’s head to 
the right. Of more arresting impor- 
tance than the glory of the Caribbean 
was a small sign nailed to the palm 
tree before him. Crudely lettered on 
the end of a soap box it announced: 
Ave. Broapway. 

‘Broadway!’ he repeated aloud, 
stroking the pony’s neck for lack of 
other companion with whom to share 
the incongruity of those words. 

Wentworth sat back and gazed about 
him. The one word ‘Broadway’ made 
everything in the scene rise up in 
denial. Except for that most absurd 
sign, the view of the hillsides varied 
not a dot from the description left by 
the first Spanish chronicler four hun- 
dred years ago. The little thatched 
huts were as crude as the drawings sent 
to Queen Isabella to answer her ques- 
tions about the natives of Porto Rico. 
The Indian had passed, but the chil- 
dren of the conqueror had slipped into 
his way of life. And against this back- 
ground someone had written the chal- 
lenge of Manhattan. Wentworth pick- 
ed up the reins and clapped his heels 
against the flanks of the diminutive 
pony. ‘Hurry up, Sancho Panza! It 
is time for us to investigate.’ 
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Rumors had crept down from the 
hills that innovations were being made 
in the mountain village of El Cajon. 
Primitivo Gomez had been there. 
What tales he brought back Went- 
worth had only guessed. Primitivo’s 
mother’s cousin, who washed for 
Wentworth, returned his laundry two 
days earlier than usual in order to 
bring the news that Primitivo had come 
back from a visit to the village. A rush 
of language with much bowing and 
gesticulation gave Wentworth to un- 
derstand that Primitivo had a tale to 
tell, and close in the wake of the smil- 
ing Fortuna appeared the adventurer. 

Standing first upon one bare foot 
and then upon the other, he slowed his 
Spanish politely to Wentworth’s in- 
expertness and explained, with a sweep- 
ing gesture which included the super- 
visor and his makeshift office, that El 
Cajon was becoming ‘muy Americano.” 
This much he repeated several times, 
but beyond that his faith in Went- 
worth’s vocabulary failed. What was 
implied in the process of Americaniza- 
tion was lost amid shrugs and gestures. 

In the evening, in passing Primi- 
tivo’s cottage, Wentworth saw an ex- 
cited group listening to the tale. He 
caught the dramatic swing of Primi- 
tivo’s recital, punctuated by a chorus 
of exclamations, by volleys of ques- 
tions, and peals of good-natured laugh- 
ter. What it all might mean remained 
a closed book. Wentworth’s vocabu- 
lary in Spanish was limited. Between 
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words and gestures he could buy food 
and eat, could have his clothes washed 
and his house kept in order, and could 
attend to the necessary tasks in the 
supervision of the schools of his dis- 
trict; but the activities of the mountain 
village lay beyond that vocabulary. 

His first free afternoon found 
Wentworth on the trail to El Cajon. 

Around the hillside circled ‘Ave. 
Broadway,’ labeled every few hundred 
feet, dismembered pickle-boxes com- 
peting with soap-boxes as means of 
imparting the information. A goat- 
trail, leading off over the hill, was neat- 
ly marked, ‘Ave. Brooklyn Bridge.’ 
At this juncture Ave. Broadway pro- 
ceeded under the name of ‘Ave. Jorge 
Washington.’ 

Wentworth laughed as he examined 
the signs. 

Dotting the opposite hillside were 
possibly a dozen shaggy huts, each 
little hut in its gay setting of many- 
colored plants. Toward the highest 
cottage a woman was moving swiftly 
up the steep trail, balancing on her 
head a gasoline-can full of water. 
Wentworth paused to watch the swift 
grace of her movements. From the 
stream to her cottage was a rise of at 
least four hundred feet, but she neared 
the top with an unslackened pace 
which made the five gallons of water 
appear as nothing. 

Before another hut played two un- 
clad youngsters, happily throwing 
great red blossoms at each other. A 
wandering goat eyed the children with 
mild interest. ‘Two gamecocks, teth- 
ered safely apart, ruffled menacingly 
at each other. 

To all this Wentworth had grown 
easily accustomed in his few months 
on the island; but now, with ‘Jorge 
Washington’ lettered against the scene, 
his surroundings went suddenly for- 
eign. The water-bearer was performing 
a stunt, the babies became obviously 
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stood out like pictures in a strange 
book. 

Down the road and into the one 
street that constituted the village of 
El Cajon trotted Sancho Panza. At 
the corner of ‘Jorge Washington’ and 
‘El Panama Canal’ stood the school- 
house, a single room of frame roofed 
with thatch. Over the building waved 
a huge American flag, the clean-cut 
stars and stripes standing out with ex- 
aggerated sharpness against the shagg 
thatch. At either side of the open door 
stood a great pole painted in regulation 
barber-pole striping of red, white, and 
blue. Through the open windows 
Wentworth could see that the school- 
room was empty, but from behind the 
building came the sound of children’s 
voices, 

Tying Sancho Panza to a convenient 
tree, Wentworth walked around the 
schoolhouse. The space behind the 
building was divided into small plots 
of flowers and vegetables, each little 
section marked off neatly with white- 
washed stones, dabbed irregularly with 
red and blue spots. In each patch 
stood a gayly clad child. Stalking 
down the centre was a tall lean figure, 
evidently that of the schoolmaster, 
Don Carlos Vicente. With sweeping 
gesticulations he criticized and com- 
mented upon the gardens. The class 
was absorbed. Wentworth was in the 
midst of the patches before a shy little 
voice at his elbow lisped: — 

“Good-bye, mithter.’ 

The children looked up. ‘Good-bye, 
good-bye,’ echoed one child after 
another. 

Wentworth smiled. The First Book 
in English, which translates ‘Adios’ as 
‘Good-bye,’ fails to explain that the 
Spanish is a word of hail and farewell 
while the English is only of farewell. 

At the chorus of salutations, Don 
Carlos turned. A strange American 
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inspecting his gardens obviously could 
only be the new district supervisor, 
and his bow was accordingly deeply 
respectful. ‘Mithter Oo-ent-oo-orth?’ 
he inquired, attacking the impossible 
w’s of Wentworth’s name with the pre- 
cision of one who has practised the feat 
diligently. 

Wentworth bowed. 

“You have late,’ exclaimed Don 
Carlos reproachfully. ‘The eschool are 
finished.’ 

‘Iam sorry, but I shall stay for night 
school,’ said Wentworth, as_ they 
walked about among the patches. He 
noticed that the vegetables were not 
those in common use on the island but 
varieties from the North. ‘Do the peo- 
ple like these vegetables?’ pointing to 
some promising rows of beets and 
carrots. 

‘Like them?’ repeated Don Carlos 
dubiously. 

“Yes—do the people like to eat 
them?’ insisted the supervisor. 

‘They are bonita — pretty,’ said 
Don Carlos, ruffling the carrot-tops 
with his shoe and evidently trying to 
be polite in a situation which he did not 
understand; ‘but to eat —’ The eyes 
that met Wentworth’s were puzzled. 
‘The book says to make gardens; but 
to eat — no.’ Again his foot stirred the 
fern-like carrots. ‘What is to eat?’ 

Wentworth stooped and jerked a car- 
rot from the ground. ‘In Nueva York’ 
—he dangled the root in his fingers 
and repeated the magic words, ‘In 
Nueva York,’ as though dangling 
them also before the eyes of Don 
Carlos —‘In Nueva York they eat 
many carrots.’ 

Don Carlos gave him a look of as- 
tonished helplessness. 

‘I will send a teacher to teach the 
girls how to cook,’ offered Wentworth, 
glancing over the vegetables, many of 
which had already gone to seed, and 
making mental notes of a memorandum 
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on the futility of issuing unadapted 
textbooks. 

From the school Wentworth and 
Don Carlos walked slowly to the teach- 
er’s house. In the shade stood a box 
covered with netting. At the sight, a 
new eagerness came into Don Carlos’s 
step and a new light into his eyes. He 
stooped and gently picked up a sleeping 
infant. Holding it gently against his 
breast, he bowed to Wentworth with a 
gesture of introduction. ‘A boy,’ he 
said in hushed tones, and Wentworth 
remembered the tale of the teacher’s 
previous misfortune in having seven 
daughters. 

“He could — to be presidente,’ Don 
Carlos ventured at length. His voice 
rose — ‘E] Presidente de los Estados 
Unidos!’ 

Wentworth bowed acquiescence. 
The potential president of the United 
States blinked his little black eyes. 

‘For which,’ went on Don Carlos, 
‘I make El Cajon the same to los 
Estados. Come,’ and laying the infant 
back in his improvised bed, he led Went- 
worth back toward the school. He 
pointed with pride to the street signs 
at the corners. ‘Equal to los Estados,’ 
he exclaimed, and Wentworth agreed. 
A  red-white-and-blue — rubbish-box 
adorned the intersection of ‘Jorge 
Washington’ and ‘Niagara Falls.’ 
‘Better than in the States,’ commented 
the supervisor; and Don Carlos bowed 
deeply. 

Curious but friendly glances followed 
Wentworth and Don Carlos. Ameri- 
canos were not often seen in the little 
village, and the entire population stood 
in the doorways or lined up in front of 
the little huts. To each and every one 
Don Carlos bowed in conscious pride. 

‘Do they help you?’ asked Went- 
worth, with a gesture from the inhabi- 
tants to the works of improvement. 

‘Not yet.’ Don Carlos’s tone was 
patient. ‘They do not believe that they 
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are truly fellow citizens to los Estados, 
but —’ In the unfinished sentence 
Wentworth realized a quality of con- 
quering stubbornness. 

The chief pride of Don Carlos evi- 
dently was the pair of barber-poles at 
the school. These he had shaped and 
painted with painstaking effort, and 
they stood to him as the last word in 
Americanism. Wentworth examined 
them appreciatively. 

‘I have not been to los Estados— 
not yet,’ explained Don Carlos, ‘but 
my cousin Miguel Figueroa in Nueva 
York sent me a picture —a picture 
with colors. He has one,’ he pointed 
to the poles and the satisfaction in his 
voice rose, ‘but we have two!’ 

‘Is your cousin in Nueva York a 
barber?’ asked Wentworth. 

“You know Miguel?’ exclaimed Don 
Carlos in astonishment, and he wrung 
Wentworth’s hand in his enthusiasm. 

A flicker of a smile passed over 
Wentworth’s serious face. ‘I think 


not,’ he replied slowly, ‘but I’m sure 
I’ve seen a barber-shop in Nueva 
York with a pole just like that.’ 


II 


In the pleasant after-dinner coolness 
Wentworth and Don Carlos smoked 
dark, native cigarettes. From within 
the cottage, like punctuation to their 
conversation, came the voice of Don 
Carlos’s wife. Dofia Maria was trying 
to hurry the seven daughters in the task 
of clearing up after the feast that had 
been set before Wentworth. Hospi- 
tality is lavish in Porto Rico, but when 
the district supervisor climbs to the 
most inaccessible village in his district 
of mountains he may be sure that the 
prize chicken and the whole grocery- 
store will be served to him. 

Wentworth glanced at his watch 
and pushed back his chair suggestively. 
Don. Carlos, listening to the sounds 
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within, launched upon an elaborate 
account of the purchase of school- 
supplies. As the sounds in the house 
indicated the completion of the house- 
hold tasks he rose, and the two men 
departed, Don Carlos to extend to the 
night school his passing acquaintance 
with Noah Webster, and Wentworth 
to enter little marks in his official 
supervisor’s book, rating Don Carlos 
by a ten-point scale in efficiency, 
thoroughness, initiative, patience, alert- 
ness, and a few other qualities desig- 
nated by the department of education 
as virtues. 

Night schools were rare in the moun- 
tain districts and Wentworth was curi- 
ous to know why El Cajon had applied 
for evening instruction. With his lim- 
ited Spanish he had learned to ask few 
questions but to see things for himself. 
The law of the island said that if ten 
persons aspired nightly to climb the 
heights of knowledge, education should 
be brought to them. The names of 
eleven aspirants had been sent by Don 
Carlos to the Department, the days 
of the teacher had been lengthened 
into nights, and additional allotments 
of books and supplies had been issued 
to the village. 

By a circuitous route Don Carlos 
led the supervisor to the school, stop- 
ping to make inquiry as to the health 
of one of the inhabitants. Shooing 
away the dogs that followed at their 
heels, Don Carlos opened the school- 
room door and Wentworth, stepping 
within, beheld in a neat row Doja 
Maria and the seven daughters. Dofia 
Maria’s plump body was wedged tight- 
ly between desk and chair, and in 
descending scale sat the seven girls. 
Each held conspicuously an English 
First Reader. 

In one corner of the room a light 
shawl half concealed the basket in which 
slumbered the potential President. 

Wentworth bowed gravely to the 
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class and the class smiled gravely in 
response. School was an_ earnest, 
formal ceremonial, and not a flicker 
of an eyelash intimated that a few 
minutes before the supervisor had 
been their guest at a gayly informal 
dinner. 

On Don Carlos’s desk lay the official 
register in which was recorded school 
attendance. Of the night class the 
name of Dofia Maria headed the list, 
followed by those of the seven daugh- 
ters. Below these eight names were 
written, ‘Libertad, Luz, Pax Rodri- 
guez,’ and all were credited with 
regular attendance up to that date. 

Wentworth inquired for the three 
Rodriguez children. 

‘The—the guardian did not let 
them to come to-night,’ explained Don 
Carlos. ‘He is—’ he pondered for a 
word — ‘he is to-day disturbed.’ 

Wentworth signed the book and 
turned to the class. 

Don Carlos cleared his throat. ‘Fel- 


low citizens!’ The class sat upright. 


‘Lesson Ten,’ he announced. ‘Diez!’ 
he whispered to the little Conchita, 
to whom ‘ten’ seemed hopelessly un- 
intelligible. ‘Page-a tawenty eighta. 
We will read. Let us go!’ 

The little girls bobbed up and down 
as they read the lesson, sentence by 
sentence, but Dofia Maria in her turn 
remained firmly fixed in her seat. 

‘I see the esnow.’ 

‘The esnow is wita.’ 

‘The esnow is colda.’ 

‘The garounda is wita.’ 

‘To-morrow we will play in the 
esnow..’ 

‘What is snow?’ interrupted Went- 
worth. Silence fell on the class. 

‘The esnow is colda,’ ventured 
Dolores at last, looking up from the 
book. 

‘The esnow is wita,’ added Amalia. 

Complete lack of comprehension 
clouded their earnest faces. 
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‘Close your books,’ said Wentworth; 
and in slow, carefully chosen English, 
with many gestures, he explained about 
winter in the North. The children’s 
faces shone with interest. The super- 
visor glowed with the satisfaction of a 
difficult task well done. 

‘Now do you understand about 
snow?’ he asked in conclusion. 

Conchita raised her hand eagerly. 
‘It is,’ she said confidently, ‘it is a 
pretty story not true — a firy tale.’ 


Ill 


The first full moon found Went- 
worth again on the trail to El Cajon, 
drawn by the haunting sense of an un- 
finished story. What, after all, did the 
United States and the twentieth cen- 
tury mean to Don Carlos? His long- 
awaited son ‘could to be el presidente,’ 
but how long would Dofia Maria and 
the seven daughters labor over the 
First Reader, and what did it all mean 
to the mountain community? Enroll- 
ing his family was not against regula- 
tions, but Wentworth was curious to 
know if the family was as regular in its 
attendance as the records showed. Day 
school in the mountains included only 
primary studies and was taught in 
Spanish. The night school was per- 
mitted to concentrate on English. The 
devotion of Don Carlos to the United 
States seemed to be shared by his prog- 
eny to a degree which colored Went- 
worth’s curiosity with deep humility. 

As he entered the schoolroom, Went- 
worth stumbled over the dogs. At the 
sound, the eyes of Donia Maria and the 
children were lifted from the page they 
were struggling to read, and friendly 
greetings welcomed the supervisor. 

The lesson was about apples and 
pears and other fruits wholly foreign 
to the tropics. The children attacked 
the strange words and strange ideas 
with stubborn perplexity, and Went- 
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worth listened helplessly, resolving to 
write an English Reader some day, 
whose subject matter would be at least 
intelligible to the struggling aspirants. 

At the end of the lesson Wentworth 
looked over the register and inquired 
for Libertad, Luz, and Pax. 

‘There is — there are — much seek- 
ness in these town,’ explained Don 
Carlos. He thought for a moment. 
‘Libertad, Luz, and Pax,’—he put 
his hand to his throat, — ‘they cannot 
even to speaka.’ 

Wentworth signed the book and 
departed. 

The white tropical moonlight made 
the trail as light as day. The orange- 
colored ucar trees lost little of their 
amazing brilliance, and the flamboy- 
ants were as unbelievably red as by 
day. The shadows were deepened and 
the outlines of the trees dimmed, but 
this even heightened the sense of magic 
and mystery which surrounds all 


Nature in the tropics — that blending 


of keen reality with no less keen un- 
reality which makes the lure of the 
Southlands. 

Sancho Panza plodded faithfully on. 
They passed a cottage from which came 
the click-click of ‘bones,’ the crash of 
castanets and the shuffle-shuffle scrap- 
ing on gourds which constitutes the 
background of the island music. Went- 
worth stopped to listen. The bones and 
the castanets marked time in a way 
to make feet and hips and shoulders 
swing to keep time. The scraping on 
the gourds was different. To that 
Wentworth had listened at first in 
amazement that anyone could con- 
sider it a part of music, but now, as it 
floated down the hillside, it came to 
him not as the sound of any instru- 
ment but rather as the movement of 
feet themselves. With a new compre- 
hension and a new eagerness to under- 
stand other things which might be 
differently conceived, he sat still. 
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Sancho Panza grew restless at the delay 
and edged in the direction of his stall, 
gradually working his movements into 
a gentle trot. The music blurred to a 
mere vibration and vanished. 

Farther along Wentworth passed a 
countryman on his way to market, 
perched above the saddlebags of his 
tiny pony, and holding a huge um- 
brella to ward off the evil effects of 
moonlight and night air. Wentworth 
greeted him gravely. Outwardly it was 
the same courteous greeting that he 
had given the first time he passed a 
countryman thus shielding himself, 
but the inward smile of superior amuse- 
ment had disappeared. The certainty 
that he was bringing the gifts of a 
superior civilization had yielded to a 
realization that he also had much to 
learn. 

In the valley below, the long light 
of a rapidly moving motor brought 
back his thoughts to Don Carlos and 
his struggling efforts to make himself 
and his family one with their fellow 
citizens of Manhattan, and a deep 
sense of humility came over Went- 
worth that he should have accepted 
without appreciation and realization 
so many things which these Porto 
Ricans labored so hard to obtain. The 
light of the motor vanished, and in the 
beauty and fragrance of the tropical 
night Sancho Panza trotted on. 


IV 


Months went by. The end of a week 
of hot weather, hot even in the hills, 
found Wentworth again on Ave. Broad- 
way. In the day schools of the valley 
the children had been restless and tired. 
The weary session of the night class at 
El Cajon was only partially aroused 
by the entrance of the supervisor. 

Don Carlos sat listless at his desk. 
Dofia Maria patiently overflowed her 
seat. The seven daughters read their 
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lesson in dull monotone. Of other 
children there was again no sign, and 
Wentworth asked no questions. 

Don Carlos started the class from 
the beginning. 

‘This is a doga,’ read Conchita, 
dragging herself slowly to her feet and 
slumping at the end of her exertion. 

‘The doga is balacka,’ added 
Mercedita wearily. 

‘The doga is gooda,’ read Dolores 
in dull accents. 

Wentworth stood up before the class 
and tried to put some life into the reci- 
tation. If the lesson was about dogs, 
they might better talk about the live 
animals before them than some unreal 
dog in the reader. ‘What is this dog’s 
name?’ he asked, pointing to the dog 
at his feet. 

The class sat silent. English was a 
thing to be read from a book. To be ad- 
dressed in the language without warn- 
ing was not according to precedent. 

Wentworth pointed again to the 
nearest dog. ‘What is his name? Como 
se llama eso?’ 

‘Libertad,’ 
promptly. 

‘And this dog?’ He waited. 
eso?’ pointing to the next dog. 

‘Luz.’ 

A light dawned on Wentworth. ‘Y 
eso?’ he demanded quickly, his finger 
raised in the direction of the third dog. 

The weary Don Carlos was gal- 
vanized into life. With one leap he 
knelt at Wentworth’s feet. 

‘Pax,’ answered Mercedita, her 
mouth remaining open in astonishment 
at the strange behavior of her father. 

For a moment silence reigned in the 
little room. Amazement shone on the 
placid countenance of Dojia Maria. 
The seven daughters sat back in be- 
wilderment and curiosity. Wentworth 
stood motionless, as Don Carlos grasp- 
ed the supervisor’s hand in both his 
own and kissed it fervently. The si- 


responded Mercedita 


= 
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lence was broken by a wail from the 
basket. Don Carlos threw back his 
head and poured forth a flood of Span- 
ish, so rapid that only here and there 
could Wentworth catch the words. 
Yet through tones and gestures the 
whole story became clear: a story of the 
unambitious pleasantness of the trop- 
ics, quickened to endeavor by the ar- 
rival of the infant who might some day 
become president of the United States; 
of the efforts of Don Carlos to awaken 
a realization among his neighbors that 
their children also might become ad- 
mirals and generals; of his inspiration 
to have a night school where they could 
all learn English and study the ways 
of their brothers of the North; of the 
unwillingness of the villagers to bestir 
themselves; of the need of the addi- 
tional names in order to obtain school- 
books and supplies, and the temptation 
of enrolling the faithful dogs; and of 
the grief of Don Carlos at betraying 
the kindness of the supervisor. 

Wentworth stood motionless as the 
flood of words and gestures increased 
in intensity and then gradually slack- 
ened. Don Carlos’s humiliation and 
repentance at deceiving Wentworth 
were uttered in a tone barely above a 
whisper. Then he took a step back- 
ward, lifted his head, and waited 
what verdict the supervisor might 
pronounce. 

Wentworth walked over to the teach- 
er’s desk, hesitating for words. Absent- 
mindedly he began to turn the pages 
of the register. 

Don Carlos stepped slowly to his 
side. ‘You wish to sign the book?’ he 
asked, fumbling for his pen. 

‘Not to-night, amigo,’ and Went- 
worth offered his hand. ‘To-night,’ he 
spoke slowly, ‘is a visit — between 
friends — and not official.’ 

Of the unofficial visits of its super- 
visors even the most standardized 
system asks for no reports. 
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BY WILLIAM WHITMAN, 3rp 


THE road leads to the land’s end 
Where the sea spreads its hands 
Over the beach. The sea 
Spreads its fingers wistfully 


To touch the dimpled sand. 


I was young and rich with love, 


And I lifted up my voice and sang; 


But the sea heard me not. 
Come away there is madness 


Thinking too long on one thing. 


The sea is blind, 

But its hands are everywhere; 
Its mystery is space; 

Its strength is unsatisfied; 


Its loneliness is terrible with beauty. 


There are mornings 

When the ocean is bright with vision, 

Like the radiance of love 

Upon a sightless face. 

There are evenings when the waves whisper 


And grope about the beach. 
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There are hours of fury 
Lashed into walls of water, 


And gray days of sullen waiting. 


I was old and sick with grief 

For man, and behold the sea 
Floated a man before me. 

His head was crowned with a 
Crown of trailing sea-weed; 

And his face was white 

As the shivering wave; 

And his hands were clenched 

As though he had run a long race, 


But the sea had taken his eyes. 


I saw the ocean marvelously bright; 
I saw sails upon the water 

Like the great wings of fate, 

And I heard a voice like the echo 


Of a wave. 


The ships shall ride the morning of fire, 


They shall linger through the evening of despair, 


They shall make port on some dark night, 
And never know the hour of death: 


They shall sail on for ever and ever. 
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BY CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


It will be many years before a complete 
picture of Woodrow Wilson and his 
work can be drawn. Much of the neces- 
sary material is still locked up in pri- 
vate diaries, private letters, and con- 
fidential files in public offices. Never- 
theless, the main lines of his character 
and conduct can be traced. 

His racial and family inheritances 
are already known. They were remark- 
ably strong and fine, and well-nigh 
determined, as in most human beings, 
his qualities of mind and heart, and the 
nature of the work he did in the world. 
His father and mother both belonged 
to the Scotch race, and both were 
Presbyterians in religion, children of 
Presbyterian ministers of the staunch- 
est sort. These Presbyterian ancestors 
had served in Northern pulpits and in 
Virginia, but had settled by 1858 in 
Augusta, Georgia, and Columbia, South 
Carolina, which then formed one 
community. 

The Wilson family, in spite of their 
Scottish origin and long residence in the 
North, were thoroughly Southern in 
sentiment before the Civil War began. 
When the Civil War broke out, it was 
in the house and church of Woodrow 
Wilson’s father that the Southern 
Presbyterian Church was organized. 
The sufferings of the South during the 
War and the Reconstruction period 
were familiar to the young boy; and his 
heroes and exemplars were all South- 
ern, like Calhoun the antagonist of 
Andrew Jackson, and Robert E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, and Alexander Ste- 
phens, leaders of the Confederacy. His 


father and mother were his principal 
teachers till he was eighteen years old, 
with assistance from a maternal uncle 
and a maternal aunt. Then he went 
away from home to attend Davidson 
College, a school conducted by Presby- 
terian teachers, and attended by sons 
of southern Presbyterian families. 
There the boy continued his studies in 
the Classics, elementary mathematics, 
and the Calvinistic philosophy in the 
good old way; but only for a short time. 

In the spring of 1875, he returned 
to his family, who had moved from 
Columbia, S. C., to Wilmington, N. C., 
in order that the father might again 
devote himself exclusively to the work 
of a pastor. The boy’s health required 
care; for he had developed digestive 
troubles. He was too tall and thin; and 
he read serious books more constantly 
than was good for him. In Wilmington, 
the young man saw the ocean which is 
sometimes a barrier and sometimes a 
highway, and thought about the Eng- 
lish blockade-runners who gave such 
effective aid to the Confederacy, and 
about Gladstone, the sympathizer with 
peoples whom he thought of as op- 
pressed, whether in the Near East, in 
Egypt, or in the States which seceded 
from the American Union in 1861. 

By September, 1875, Woodrow Wil- 
son had decided to go to Princeton, the 
college which had bred many political 
leaders for the Southern States, and 
many Presbyterian ministers for all 
parts of the country. The students 
there usually came from Presbyterian 
or Evangelical families; and the politi- 
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cal and social ideas which prevailed in 
the College were of Southern origin. 
Moreover, it was his father’s college. 

Wilson did not distinguish himself 
as a student at Princeton. Probably 
his mind was too excursive for the 
Princeton programme of that day. At 
any rate, his natural taste and disposi- 
tion carried him into realms of thought 
and study which were not included in 
the Princeton quadrennium. He took 
to independent reading in the library, 
and to the use of his powers as a de- 
bater in Whig Hall, and as a writer in 
the Nassau Literary Magazine. He 
graduated at Princeton without high 
standing as a scholar, but with some 
reputation among his fellow students 
as a debater and writer. 

Dr. Theodore W. Hunt, who taught 
Woodrow Wilson as an undergraduate 
at Princeton, has lately said that the 
impression made on him ‘was that of 
an exceptionally mature student deeply 
interested in current events, often de- 
voting to general reading the hours 
that others were giving to the regular 
academic schedule, willingly surrender- 
ing high academic standing to the 
attractions of general literature, of 
history, and of political writing.’ 

From Princeton he went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to study law. His 
studies there were interrupted by an 
illness which sent him again to his 
father’s house in Wilmington. But he 
soon returned to finish his preliminary 
studies in law and take his degree at 
the University. He then started in 
practice at Atlanta, Georgia, with a 
partner as inexperienced as _ himself; 
but they were only young strangers 
there, and no success attended their 
efforts. 

While at Atlanta, he paid long visits 
at the house of his cousin Mrs. Brower, 
who now lived in Rome, Georgia, and 
there met Miss Ellen Axson, of Scotch 
Presbyterian descent and nurture like 
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his own. That meeting determined a 
change of profession; for it became a 
great object to earn a livelihood. 

He dropped Law, and aimed at 
becoming a college teacher. To that 
end he entered Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in September, 1883, apparently 
as a graduate student, and proceeded 
to study history and political science 
under the guidance of Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams. In September, 1884, 
he appears as a Fellow, an office which 
carried with it a small salary. He 
associated at Johns Hopkins with a 
group of ambitious young scholars 
bent on mastering the methods of 
accurate research in subjects of their 
choice; but he was older than most of 
them, and they found him variable in 
mood — sometimes silent and dour, 
sometimes gay and fascinating. 

Within two years he was invited to 
an Associate Professorship of History 
and Political Science in Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania, a women’s col- 
lege, then often called in Baltimore 
circles Joanna Hopkins College. On 
that prospect Miss Axson and he were 
married at the end of June, 1885. 

As his graduating thesis for the 
doctorate at Johns Hopkins, Wilson 
had published an elaborate essay on 
Congressional Government. This essay 
declared that Congressional govern- 
ment in the United States was in a bad 
way, and could best be saved by con- 
verting it into Cabinet government on 
the English model. It condemned the 
American constitutional method of 
dividing authority among the Admin- 
istration, the House of Representatives, 
the Senate, and the Supreme Court. 
This essay was well written and was 
characterized by striking independence 
of thought; but it was not taken seri- 
ously by the politicians and indeed 
commanded but little attention. 

Bryn Mawr College was near Phila- 
delphia; and Philadelphia was the 
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headquarters of the Republican Party 
machine, which had been skillfully 
managed for many years by a series of 
Republican chiefs. Its atmosphere was 
not congenial to a budding Independ- 
ent like Woodrow Wilson. The young 
Professor, therefore, devoted himself to 
teaching history and political science to 
the young women who attended Bryn 
Mawr College, many of whom were 
well-to-do. 

There he stayed three years, and 
then moved on to Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, where he 
could teach young men instead of 
young women. All the time he was at 
Wesleyan, he was also ‘Reader in 
Administration’ at Johns Hopkins, 
and was welcoming the many oppor- 
tunities offered him to lecture before 
intelligent audiences in many different 
parts of the country on the historical, 
social, and political subjects which he 
had made his own. 

In 1890, he became Professor of 


Jurisprudence at Princeton, where he 
taught that subject and political science 
joyfully for thirteen years. 

The Wilson home at Princeton, as 
time went on, became the scene of 
ample and cordial hospitalities, quite 
in the manner of the Southern planter 


before the Civil War. The feminine 
influence in the household was strong, 
though not dominant. Mrs. Wilson 
had a decided gift in arts of design. 
Miss Helen Bones, Mr. Wilson’s 
cousin, joined the family in order to 
attend a school for young ladies at 
Princeton, and was a helpful member 
of it. Three daughters had been born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, all of whom 
had interesting minds and charming 
dispositions. No sons were born to the 
family; so that Wilson could not leave 
behind, as his most precious and dur- 
able work, letters to sons, as Theodore 
Roosevelt did. President Wilson’s 
father had come to live with him in 
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the pleasant Princeton which they both 
loved. The household was a costly one. 
Hence, Professor Wilson was always 
trying to increase his income by mis- 
cellaneous lecturing, and by writing 
magazine articles and books which 
might yield good royalties. 

Wilson’s career as a teacher, from 
1885 to his entry into politics in the 
autumn of 1910, was characterized by 
enlarging vision, increasing success, 
and great personal happiness. His 
student audiences listened to him with 
admiration and delight, his colleagues 
in the colleges he served recognized 
and applauded his varied knowledge, 
the spiritual exaltation of his theories 
and beliefs, and his steady advocacy of 
the humanities in education. 

The series of books he wrote on 
political and historical subjects were 
much read, not only in the institutions 
where he taught, but at other colleges 
and by Americans, wherever living and 
in whatever occupations, who were 
interested in historical and _ political 
subjects. Their style was attractive, 
because full of fervor and enthusiasm, 
and their matter commanded the 
respect of scholars, with the possible 
exception of a History of the American 
People, a book apparently written in 
haste, or under pressure from its pub- 
lishers with a view to getting an 
immediate money return from it. 

When one reconsiders the whole 
series of his published books, essays, 
and addresses, from the essay on 
Congressional Government to The New 
Freedom, 1913, When a Man Comes to 
Himself, 1915, and On Being Human, 
1916, one learns that all Wilson’s 
studies in history, jurisprudence, and 
political science, and his gifts for speak- 
ing and writing came to be regarded by 
him as qualifications for entrance into 
the real work of his life — political serv- 
ice. His desire to get into political life 
was, however, still to be long postponed. 
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In 1896, Woodrow Wilson was chosen 
to deliver one of the addresses at the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the College of New 
Jersey. The celebration occurred in 
October, in the midst of the first Bryan 
campaign for the presidency, a season 
of high political excitement all over the 
country. It was an admirable oppor- 
tunity for declaring his own ideal of 
university education and of a sound 
training for public service. This is one 
of his striking sentences: ‘Religion is 
the salt of the earth wherewith to keep 
both duty and learning sweet against 
the taint of time and change; the 
catholic study of the world’s literature 
as a record of the spirit is the right 
preparation for leadership in the world’s 
affairs; you do not know the world 
until you know the men who have 
possessed it and tried its way before 
ever you were given your brief run 
upon it; the cultured mind cannot 
complain, it cannot trifle, it cannot 
despair; leave pessimism to the uncul- 
tured who do not know the reasonable- 
ness of hope.’ 

Henceforth Professor Wilson was 
regarded at home and abroad as the 
natural successor to the Presidency of 
Princeton University. Heretofore the 
Presidents of Princeton had been min- 
isters of the Protestant Church; but 
already Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Yale had taken laymen as 
Presidents; so that there was nothing 
novel or revolutionary in the candidacy 
of Wilson, a Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Politics, for the Presidency of the 
College of New Jersey in 1902. When 
President Patton quietly retired on his 
Professorship in the Theological Sem- 
inary, Woodrow Wilson became Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. His 
acceptance of this Presidency post- 
poned for eight years his entrance into 
politics. 

Six months before he became Presi- 
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dent of Princeton University Woodrow 
Wilson made the following statement 
in a letter to a friend with whom he had 
long maintained very affectionate re- 
lations: — 


I was forty-five three weeks ago, and be- 
tween forty-five and fifty-five, I take it, is 
when a man ought to do the work into 
which he expects to put most of himself. I 
love history, and think that there are few 
things so directly rewarding and worth- 
while for their own sakes as to scan the 
history of one’s own country with a careful 
eye, and write of it with the all absorbing 
desire to get its cream and spirit out. But, 
after all, I was born a politician, and must 
be at the task for which, by means of my 
historical writing, I have all these years 
been in training. If I finish at fifty-five, 
shall I not have fifteen richly contemplative 
years left, if the Lord be good to me! But, 
then, the Lord may prefer to be good to the 
world! 


It was nearly eight years later that 
Wilson abandoned educational admin- 
istration for politics. 

These eight years were to be first 
adventurous and then stormy. The 
new President went to work at once to 
reform the existing Princeton curricu- 
lum; but the reform he advocated was 
moderate when compared with the 
changes which had already been made 
in many other colleges in the country. 
For instance, all students were to fol- 
low a prescribed course of study during 
the first two years of college. Only in 
the last two years of the course could a 
student give the major part of his time 
to studies of his choice. 

President Wilson was eager to make 
the young students at Princeton love 
study and the search for knowledge, 
and to regard intellectual pursuits as 
the main object of college life. To this 
end he believed that more contact of 
students with inspiring teachers was 
necessary, such as had been possible in 
the early days of Princeton, when stu- 
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dents were few. He therefore intro- 
duced into Princeton his preceptorial 
system, a very costly system which 
would require for its best development 
a considerable number of costly dormi- 
tories and the employment of from 
thirty to forty young doctors of philos- 
ophy, most of whom would live in the 
new dormitories and become compan- 
ions and guides of the students. His 
estimate of the cost of this system was 
$100,000 a year. Rich friends promised 
the. new President the large sums of 
money needed for the proposed build- 
ings and salaries. Within four years 
Wilson formed about Princeton and 
himself a group of wealthy friends who 
in later years stood by him with re- 
markable constancy in his first political 
adventures. 

Another serious undertaking which 
President Wilson entered upon almost 
simultaneously with the plan of build- 
ing new dormitories was the breaking- 
up of the club arrangements for upper 
classmen at Princeton. These clubs 
were strongly entrenched, physically in 
attractive buildings, and morally in 
the affections of both their present and 
their past members. The Professors, 
Trustees, and the moneyed supporters 
of Princeton soon became divided into 
two parties. One stood by President 
Wilson and the other by Professor 
Andrew F. West, Dean of the new 
Graduate School. Up to February, 
1910, the Board of Trustees adhered to 
the policies of the President, but they 
were closely divided. 

In March, President Wilson visited 
Princeton Alumni in all parts of the 
country, and made many addresses 
explaining his plans. At Pittsburgh he 
defined clearly the educational reform 
for which he was contending, as 
follows: — 


The universities would make men forget 
their common origins, forget their universal 
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sympathies, and join a class; and no class 
can ever serve America. I have dedicated 
every power there is within me to bring the 
colleges that I have anything to do with to 
an absolute democratic regeneration in 
spirit, and I shall not be satisfied, and I hope 
you will not be, until America shall know 
that the men in the colleges are saturated 
with the same thought that pulses through 
the whole great body politic. 


He had appealed to the unlearned 
public for the democratization of 
American university life. The struggle 
stimulated his desire for political life. 

It is impossible now to set forth in a 
sure way the strange negotiations in 
which George Harvey, Henry Watter- 
son, James Smith, Jr., and Woodrow 
Wilson took part in 1912, negotiations 
which ultimately secured the nomina- 
tion of Wilson to the Governorship of 
New Jersey, and led later to his tri- 
umphant election. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Wilson made no promises to 
any one of the other three in respect to 
his own public action if elected Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, or in respect to the 
political aspirations of the men who 
should help him into that office. 

In speaking to the convention that 
nominated him Wilson said, ‘I did not 
seek this nomination; I have made no 
pledges and have given no promises. 
If elected, as I expect to be, I am left 
free to serve you with all singleness of 
purpose. It is a new era when these 
things can be said.’ 

Wilson immediately resigned the 
Presidency of Princeton University and 
entered upon his unique political 
career. 

In an unpublished address which 
Woodrow Wilson made to an audience 
of Jews in New York City after he had 
become Governor of New Jersey (lately 
printed in the Jewish Tribune) the 
following passages occur which clearly 
declare Wilson’s feelings about politics 
and political service: — 
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Now, what do you think of politics? 
What is your conception of politics? Is it a 
game for advantage? Is it a bit of strategy 
in order that the people of one combination 
may have the upper hand over the people of 
another combination, or is it an effort to 
make a fair adjustment of human relation- 
ships all along the line? . . 

The real thing that we are fighting in 
New Jersey, for example, is . . . a machine 
which does not pay the least regard in its 
private councils to either Democratic or 
Republican tenets, and which is a common 
league against the public interest. . . . 

America cannot add one single star to her 
crown by piling up material resources. . . . 

Shall we in this time of change, of crises, 
not renew our ancient vows of self-sacrifice, 
and of service, and of devotion, and say 
that we also will make a new and construc- 
tive age, and re-conceive the liberties of 
America? 


That last question might well be asked 
to-day. 

After a long and bitter struggle in 
the Democratic convention of 1912, in 
which again Woodrow Wilson made no 
promises and gave no pledges, but 
repeated his former declarations to the 
effect that if elected to political office 
he should expect to be the actual leader 
of his Party and of any Congress which 
was Democratic by majority, this 
idealist, this student and teacher of 
history, political economy, and juris- 
prudence was nominated for the Presi- 
dency and, in the following fall, 
triumphantly elected. 

Under his very active leadership, 
with help from Cabinet officers of his 
own selection, Congress enacted an 
extraordinary amount of legislation, 
which brought great relief and profit 
to the whole nation. It reformed the 
currency, created the Federal Reserve 
System, greatly improved the system 
of taxation, reduced tariff duties, 
created a non-partisan Tariff Com- 
mission, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; it put on the statute books the 
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Farm Loan System, the Agricultural 
Educational Extension Bill, and the 
Federal Warehouse Act; it promoted 
codperation among farmers in their own 
interest and that of the country. The 
Republican Party which replaced the 
Democratic Party in the control of the 
Government in March, 1921, has not 
tried to set aside or modify substan- 
tially these remarkable enactments, 
and has made no significant additions 
to them. They still stand as unex- 
ampled contributions to the financial, 
industrial, and social interests of the 
nation. Such was the work done by 
this scholar, teacher, and_ idealist 
within two years of his accession to 
power. 

The World War broke out when the 
Wilson Administration had been only 
seventeen months in power; so that 
the American Government and people 
were forced to turn their thoughts to 
such great subjects as the safety of 
democracy in the world, the righting of 
old and new wrongs committed by 
autocratic rulers against their own sub- 
jects or against other nations, the 
security of small states, the abolition 
of secret diplomacy and concealed 
treaties, and of war as means of settling 
international disputes. 

President Wilson tried for a time to 
hold America out of the World War, 
hoping to play a good part as a neutral 
while the War lasted and a still better 
one when peace came; but when his 
second term began he was ready to put 
the whole strength of the American 
people, both material and spiritual, 
into the fierce struggle going on in 
France for the maintenance in the 
world of political freedom, public 
justice, and international peace. The 
American people rushed into this 
heroic adventure with all their physical 
resources and all their souls. President 
Wilson had proved himself a great 
leader of the people in peace; he now 
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showed himself a still greater leader in 
war. 

Moreover, he insisted on represent- 
ing the Government and people of the 
United States in the Conference at 
Paris on the conduct of the War and 
the terms on which peace should be 
made. There he laid down his ‘Four- 
teen Points,’ the only programme 
which the statesmanship of the world 
produced for attaining the real ends of 
the War. It was a genuine programme 
for world’s peace, but in style and sub- 
stance it was full of Wilson’s imperative 
spirit. 

In November, 1917, President Wil- 
son closed an address to the Annual 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Buffalo with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘I am with you if you 
are with me. And the only test of being 
with me is not to think about me per- 
sonally at all, but merely to think of 
me as the expression for the time being 
of the power and dignity and hope of 
the United States.’ 

On January 8, 1918, in an address to 
Congress, he again set forth his Four- 
teen Points and summed up his pro- 
posal in the following striking terms: 
“We have spoken now, surely, in terms 
too concrete to admit of any further 
doubt or question. An evident prin- 
ciple runs through the whole pro- 
gramme I have outlined. It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on 
equal terms of liberty and safety with 
one another, whether they be strong or 
weak. Unless this principle be made its 
foundation, no part of the structure of 
international justice can stand.’ 

Eleven months later in the Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address to Congress, 
December 2, 1918, President Wilson 
reviewed the crowded events of the 
eleven months just elapsed, and again 
declared his purpose ‘to join in Paris 
the representatives of the governments 
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with which we have been associated in 
the War against the Central Empires, 
for the purpose of discussing with them 
the main features of the treaty of 
peace.... The peace settlements 
which are now to be agreed upon are of 
transcendent importance, both to us 
and to the rest of the world... . I 
realize the magnitude and the difficulty 
of the duty I am undertaking; I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsi- 
bilities. . . . I go to give the best that 
is in me to the common settlements 
which I must now assist in arriving at 
in conference with the other working 
heads of the associated governments.’ 

In a short speech which President 
Wilson made at Mt. Vernon, at a 
Fourth of July celebration, he laid 
down four additional Points, supple- 
menting the Fourteen. These were: — 


I. The destruction of every arbitrary 
power anywhere that can _ separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world. .. . 

II. The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory or sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement or of political rela- 
tionship, upon the basis of the free ac- 
ceptance of that settlement by the people 
immediately concerned. . . . 

III. The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their conduct toward each other 
by the same principles of honor and of 
respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens 
of all modern states in their relations with 
one another. .. . 

IV. The establishment of an organiza- 
tion of peace which shall make it certain 
that the combined power of free nations 
will check every invasion of right, and serve 
to make peace and justice the more secure 
by affording a definite tribunal of opinion 
to which all must submit, and by which 
every international readjustment that can- 
not be amicably agreed upon by the peo- 
ples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a 
single sentence — What we seek is the 
reign of law based on the consent of the 
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governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind. 


The great Powers assembled at Paris 
found President Wilson’s thoughts and 
motives to be those of a man unin- 
formed about European diplomacy and 
European history, and his mind that of 
an idealist and not of a practical man 
accustomed to seek progress by the 
recognized European methods of dis- 
cussion and compromise among rulers 
who habitually live well-armed and 
trusted with power to make war or 
peace without previous appeal to their 
respective peoples or the peoples’ 
representatives. They had no use for 
idealism in politics and government. 
On the other hand President Wilson 
had no use for anything else in that 
field. And what Wilson thought of his 
own idealism during the War and 
during the Paris Conference is told in 
moving words in the last paragraph of 
his speech at Boston when he landed 
there on his first return home: — 


And, therefore, probing deep in my heart 
and trying to see the things that are right 
without regard to the things that may be 
debated as expedient, I feel that I am in- 
terpreting the purpose and the thought of 
America, and in loving America I find I 
have joined the great majority of my fellow 
men throughout the world. 


In the very first days of the Con- 
ference of the Allied Powers, President 
Wilson learned that the daily confer- 
ences were not to be conducted in the 
open, public way he had expected; on 
the contrary they were to be conducted 
in private, and their progress was not 
to be reported to and by the Press of 
the free nations. The British and 
American publics got no direct reports 
of the daily proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. President Wilson could make no 
daily report to Congress, and was 
obliged to fight alone and without 
support from home for the principles on 
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which alone he believed that a useful 
settlement could be made. It is known 
that he fought hard for his ideas, em- 
bodied in definite proposals; but the 
details of the contest are not yet 
accessible. 

He succeeded in making his Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations a con- 
stituent part of the Versailles Treaty, 
but at the cost of abandoning some 
measures dear to him, and by threaten- 
ing at a grave crisis to abandon the 
Conference and go home. 

He would not have had even that 
success, if his colleagues at the Con- 
ference had not taken it for granted 
that the American people and their 
Congress would follow their President 
and had, indeed, authorized him to 
represent them at Paris. 

The tragedy now moved fast to its 
dire conclusion. After the Senate had 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Wilson undertook a final appeal 
to the American people in a long series 
of public addresses, but was stopped 
half way by a serious breakdown of 
strength and vitality. Shortly after his 
return from Utah to Washington a 
heavy stroke incapacitated him for 
further public service. 

His last words to the people of the 
United States closely resembled his 
first. In his Inaugural Address as 
President of the United States, March 
4, 1913, he said: — 

Nowhere else in the world have noble 
men and women exhibited in more striking 
forms the beauty and the energy of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness and counsel in their 
efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering, 
and set the weak in the way of strength and 
hope. We have built up, moreover, a 
great system of government, which has 
stood through a long age as in many re- 
spects a model for those who seek to set 
liberty upon foundations that will endure 
against fortuitous change, against storm 
and accident. Our life contains every great 
thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 
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Surely a noble vision! 
Thus Moses leading to the very door 
Of promise might not cross its threshold o’er — 
Yet towers secure the leader evermore! 

Woodrow Wilson was from youth 
and at maturity a solitary-minded man. 
He could seize like lightning on an- 
other man’s idea, make it his own, 
push it forward eagerly, and apparently 
forget its source. Again, when he was 
at the height of his power, he often 
received letters of suggestion or advice 
from friends he respected, and re- 
turned for them grateful acknowledg- 
ments; but this was what he acknowl- 
edged: ‘You have helped me to clarify 
my own thoughts.’ He did not enjoy 
criticism of his work either as a scholar 
and author, or as a political leader and 
ruler. Toward a friend who persisted 
in criticizing and differing, Wilson’s 
friendship cooled. When he sought 
relief from the cares and labors of the 
anxious days in the White House, he 
liked best the society of the loving and 
admiring women of his family. He 
was capable of treating without due 
consideration friends of his youth and 
early prime who later differed from 
him on important public questions. 
He himself felt passionate resentment 
against political opponents who, he 
thought, maligned him, and he roused 
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in them a corresponding hatred. In 
short, Woodrow Wilson, like most 
reformers and pioneering folk, had a 
fierce and unlovely side. 


And now he is dead, and everybody 
knows that he gave his life to the 
country, just as the soldiers did who 
were mortally wounded in battle but 
lived crippled for a few months. 

What are the American people 
thinking about him now? They are 
thinking that Wilson’s fight for the 
League of Nations was, after all, 
America’s fight, and humanity’s fight; 
that the League is not a super-State, 
but an organization for promoting 
better acquaintance, consultation, mu- 
tual agreement, and codperation among 
the nations; that it is a way of procur- 
ing the doing of things which America 
wants done. They are thinking that 
under bad leadership the United States 
has kept out of the League ignorantly 
and selfishly; and that it had better 
join the League forthwith and try with 
all its might to make up the time lost. 

Wilson’s place in history will be 
determined by the calm _ unbiased 
historians of 1950 and after; but those 
who honored and loved him in life 
think they know now what the his- 
torians’ verdict will be. 





AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY TO GERMANY 


BY CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Nort many weeks ago a gasp of shocked 
amazement was evoked by the news 
that the German Embassy in Washing- 
ton had failed to place its flag at half- 
mast, following the death of Woodrow 
Wilson. Most of us, perhaps, shrugged 
our shoulders. This was merely a fresh 
manifestation of German political psy- 
chology, all serious hope of analyzing 
which we had abandoned during the 
war. Others, more curious and more 
intelligent, sought a reasonable expla- 
nation for this act of political gauche- 
rie, one which some might argue 


betrayed a persistent moral obliquity. 
The result of the search was quite in- 
sufficient to explain an inexcusable 


breach of international manners. But 
the investigation was not without its 
value, for it revealed to America a mass 
of German opinion, little appreciated 
here, which is likely to be of some po- 
litical and certain to be of very great 
historical importance. 

The Germans, it seems, are almost 
universally convinced that they were 
betrayed by President Wilson, who as- 
sumed towards them as a people a re- 
sponsibility which he was later either 
unable or unwilling to liquidate. They 
point to his assurances that America and 
the Entente Powers were not fighting 
against the German people, but against 
their irresponsible rulers; that the pur- 
pose of the war was to liberate the Ger- 
mans as well as all enslaved peoples; 
that if they would of their own accord 
remove the militaristic menace lodged 
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in their Imperial system, they might be 
certain of a peace of justice. 

They point further to the fact that, 
lured to lay down their arms by such 
assurances, dismissing first Ludendorff 
and then the Kaiser, fulfilling all of 
Wilson’s conditions, they trustfully 
confided themselves to the President’s 
safekeeping, only to be summarily de- 
posited in the tigerish grip of the 
French. The Peace of Versailles, they 
maintain, was exactly the sort of peace 
they might have expected if they had 
disregarded every one of Wilson’s in- 
junctions, the sort of peace which they 
had feared, the sort of peace which 
Wilson had promised they should 
avoid. The responsibility must rest 
upon his shoulders. 

The charge is sufficiently serious to 
deserve critical study, and there is 
enough truth in it and in some of its 
implications to account for a wide ac- 
ceptance on the part of a people seeking 
some exterior cause for the misfortunes 
into which they have fallen. Its very 
plausibility is enough to trouble his- 
torians who, in the interests of their 
calling, are anxious to prevent the cre- 
ation of a myth which later may be 
difficult to destroy. As citizens, fur- 
thermore, we cannot remain indifferent 
to the charge of a responsibility which, 
if it is real, we ought to assume, but 
with which if unreal, in all fairness, we 
should not be burdened. 

That President Wilson publicly 
made a distinction between German 
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rulers and the German people is estab- 
lished fact. ‘We are glad,’ he said in his 
speech of April 2, 1917, asking for a 
declaration that war existed, ‘to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of the world 
and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German people included.’ It is equally 
a fact that he called for a peace of jus- 
tice, which he defined in his Fourteen 
Points, and which in his speech of 
September 27, 1918, he declared ‘must 
involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be 
just. It must be a justice that plays no 
favorites.’ 

At the time, the distinction he made 
between German rulers and people was 
often bitterly criticized. We ought, I 
think, to realize that the President’s 
policy proceeded from no special soft- 
ness in his heart for Germany. There is 
ample evidence to show that he had 
been deeply stirred by the invasion of 
Belgium in 1914 and by German meth- 
ods of warfare. At the very moment 
when Wilson was being accused of 
blindness to the issues raised by the 
war, in September 1914, and when ac- 
cusations of his pro-Germanism were 
common, his friend and adviser, Colo- 
nel House, made a record of a signifi- 
cant conversation. Mr. Wilson was at 
his summer home in Cornish, where the 
Colonel visited him. 

‘The President,’ wrote the latter, 
‘spoke with deep feeling of the war. He 
said it made him heartsick to think how 
near we had come to averting this great 
disaster, and he thought if it had been 
delayed a little longer it could never 
have happened, because the nations 
would have gotten together in the way 
we had outlined. 

“He felt deeply the destruction of 
Louvain, and I found him as unsympa- 
thetic with the German attitude as is 
the balance of America. He goes even 
further than I in his condemnation of 
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Germany’s part in this war and almost 
allows his feelings to include the Ger- 
man people as a whole rather than the 
leaders alone. He said German philoso- 
phy was essentially selfish and lacking 
in spirituality. When I spoke of the 
Kaiser building up the German war 
machine as a means of maintaining 
peace, he said: “ What a foolish thing it 
was to create a powder magazine and 
risk someone’s dropping a match into 
it.” . . . He was particularly scornful 
of Germany’s disregard of the Belgian 
treaty as being only a scrap of paper.’ 

Nor was Wilson under any illusions 
as to the German manceuvres for peace 
during the early years of the war. He 
realized that the Imperial Government 
would use him or abuse him for their 
own purposes without any scruple. 
Colonel House was in too close touch 
with German methods not to impress 
this fact upon him. ‘I am always sus- 
picious of German diplomacy,’ wrote 
the Colonel. ‘What they say is not 
dependable and one has to arrive at 
their intentions by inverse methods.’ 

During the long correspondence with 
Germany concerning submarine out- 
rages, the President at times found a 
difficulty in preserving his patience 
which, perhaps, few suspected. And he 
did not hesitate to express to his friends 
his conviction that the Germans were 
merely sparring for time. It was no 
tenderness for them that led him to 
continue negotiations, but rather his 
abiding sense of an impelling responsi- 
bility to the American people and the 
world — that he must prevent America 
from entering the European conflict. 
As he said in August 1915: ‘Two things 
are plain to me: 1. The people of this 
country count on me to keep them out 
of the war; 2. It would bea calamity to 
the world at large if we should be drawn 
actively into the conflict and so de- 
prived of all disinterested influence 
over the settlement.’ 
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II 


It is important to underline the fact 
that Wilson’s determination to remain 
neutral did not proceed from any emo- 
tional fondness for Germany; for there 
are those who insist that his constant 
readiness to hold out to the German 
people the possibility of a peace based 
upon something other than absolute 
German defeat, after we had entered 
the war, reflected a ray of personal 
desire to get something more than bare 
justice for them. Even after the armi- 
stice Mr. Roosevelt intimated in no 
uncertain terms that the President was 
too kindly disposed toward Germany, 
and he urged the Entente Allies to pay 
no attention to him: ‘Let them impose 
their common will on the nations re- 
sponsible for the hideous disaster which 
has almost wrecked mankind.’ In re- 
ality, as Count Bernstorff insists, Mr. 
Wilson, especially after 1916, had to 
fight a definite bitterness within himself 
aroused by German manceuvres; he felt 
no temptation to be ‘easy on them’; 
it was as hard for him as for many 
another American to be just to them. 
Thus at Paris, in conference with his 
advisers, he said: ‘I have no desire to 
soften the treaty, but I have a very sin- 
cere desire to alter those portions of it 
that are shown to be unjust.’ And 
again: ‘I think it profitable that a na- 
tion should learn once and for all what 
an unjust war means in itself.’ 

Wilson’s war attitude toward Ger- 
many was dictated by policy and not 
by sentiment. Like all sound war di- 
plomacy, it had an immediate and an 
ultimate purpose. In the first place, by 
insisting that so long as the German 
people continued the war under the 
leadership of the Imperialists they 
must expect utter defeat and no quar- 
ter, and by holding out the prospect of 
fair terms if they would yield, he de- 
signed to break their fighting spirit. In 


the second place, he hoped to commit 
our associates in the war to a peace of 
justice, restraining their desire to anni- 
hilate Germany as an economic and 
political power in Europe; thus he 
trusted to secure a permanent settle- 
ment based upon the most complete 
sense of reconciliation possible. 

This was a policy fairly obvious but 
difficult of execution, and it was car- 
ried through with some degree of skill. 
He planned to use it to secure the de- 
feat of Germany, and then to save 
Germany from some of the traditional 
effects of defeat. It was a policy that 
demanded the utilization of both per- 
suasion and threats. He must hold out 
to the German people the attractions 
of an early and a comparatively mild 
peace; he must picture equally the dis- 
asters they would face if they refused 
his invitation. If the Germans 
insisted upon making force alone the 
deciding factor, then he would accept 
the challenge and they must abide the 
issue: ‘There is, therefore, but one re- 
sponse possible from us: Force, Force 
to the utmost, Force without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant 
Force which shall make Right the law 
of the world and cast every selfish 
dominion down in the dust.’ 

To the President’s friend and ad- 
viser, Colonel House, must go great 
credit both for the inception and the 
development of this policy. It was a 
task for which his fine diplomatic hand 
was well suited, for the understanding 
of which he had ample information, and 
the importance of which he always 
emphasized. We find him accepting 
gladly the advice given him by a well- 
informed correspondent in Switzerland, 
Carl W. Ackerman: ‘The solution is: 
War, relentless war with armies and 
speeches against the German War 
Government, but peace with the demo- 
cratic, or reform, peace forces.’ The 
relation of this policy to the military 
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victory Colonel House continually 
placed before President Wilson. We 
may quote from a memorandum which 
he made in September 1918: ‘I had a 
good opportunity of giving him [Presi- 
dent Wilson] a talk about the necessity 
of fighting Germany from within as 
well as from without; that it was as 
much a part of military tactics to do 
this as it was to handle the armies in 
the field. He assented. ... I took 
the opportunity to tell him that the 
German military situation was not so 
bad, but that the situation was much 
worse behind the lines and our every 
effort should be to aid our armies by 
diplomacy.’ 

The close relations of Colonel House 
with the British leaders, furthermore, 
made possible British understanding of 
and codperation with Mr. Wilson’s 
policy. In the spring of 1917, during 
the visit of the British war mission, the 
Colonel discussed with Mr. Balfour 
and his secretary, Sir Eric Drummond, 
both war aims and war methods. ‘I 
convinced Drummond,’ House wrote to 
the President, May 20, 1917, ‘that the 
most effective thing we could do at 
present was to aid the German Liberals 
in their fight against the German Gov- 
ernment. The idea is for you to say 
at a proper time and occasion, that 
the Allies are ready at any moment to 
treat with the German people, but they 
are not ready to treat with a military 
autocracy — an autocracy which they 
feel is responsible for the troubles that 
now beset the world. Both Drummond 
and I think that care should be used 
not to include the Kaiser. He has a 
very strong following in Germany, and 
if he is shorn of his power... he 
could be rendered harmless. In not 
designating the Kaiser, the hands of 
the Liberals will be strengthened be- 
cause there is an element in Germany 
that would like to see a democratized 
Germany under a limited monarchy. 
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The situation in Russia will accentuate 
the feeling that it is better not to make 
too violent a change from an autocracy 
to a republic.’ 

Drummondand Housefinally reached 
a definite understanding as to the atti- 
tude which the two Governments 
should take toward the German people, 
and the British stood committed, at 
least unofficially, to an approval of the 
President’s policy. 

Later the British propaganda service 
directed by Lord Northcliffe, who kept 
in close relations with the Colonel, bent 
its energies toward distributing by 
airplane the President’s speeches. The 
work was done with intelligence and 
care. Colonel House kept in close touch 
with German-Americans, and took 
from them the ideas which German 
Liberals in the Fatherland were agitat- 
ing; these he passed on to Mr. Wilson 
who incorporated them in his speeches. 
‘Karl von Wiegand was one of my 
callers,’ wrote Colonel House on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1918. ‘I got information from 
him concerning the German frame of 
mind and how best to foment trouble 
between the Liberals and Imperialists 
in Germany. I am particularly anxious 
for such information now because of 
the President’s forthcoming address.’ 
Thus, when German phrases and doc- 
trines returned to Germany by way of 
Wilson’s speeches, the Liberals greeted 
them cordially and as old friends. 
‘Self-determination,’ for example, was 
a term originally made in Germany, 
and taken over by the Russians. Its 
use by the President did much to en- 
dear him to the German Social Demo- 
crats who had themselves coined it. 

At times Colonel House found even 
Mr. Wilson ready to be caught by the 
prevailing war spirit and unwilling to 
restrict himself within the verbal 
bounds necessitated by the policy of 
friendliness toward the anti-Imperial- 
ist elements in Germany. Thus the 
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President was inclined to deliver a 
decided rebuff to the Pope’s appeal for 
peace in August 1917, or to return no 
reply whatever. He was persuaded, 
however, to utilize the opportunity for 
a fresh attack upon Ludendorff and 
a fresh invitation to the German peo- 
ple. ‘We cannot take the word of the 
present rulers of Germany,’ he said on 
this occasion, ‘as a guarantee of any- 
thing that is to endure, unless explic- 
itly supported by such conclusive evi- 
dence of the will and purpose of the 
German people themselves as the other 
peoples of the world would be justified 
in accepting.’ 

There is an Italian delicacy in this 
phrasing, some explanation of which 
may be found in Colonel House’s letter 
regarding negotiations with Drum- 
mond, quoted above. Wilson did not 
demand a republic, for which Germany 
was not then prepared; all that he 
asked was a government responsible 
to the people, which was the very thing 
that they themselves were insisting 
upon. Equally skillful was the stress 
which he laid upon the fact that they 
need not fear, in case they should 
yield, the political and economic ven- 
geance which certain Allied leaders 
were then threatening: ‘Punitive dam- 
ages, the dismemberment of empires, 
the establishment of selfish and 
exclusive economic leagues, we deem 
inexpedient.’ 


Til 


To assess accurately the effects of the 
Wilsonian doctrines upon German 
morale is impossible. The part they 
played in the final victory must always 
remain a matter of doubt and opinion. 
That they did not touch the rulers of 
Germany until the hour of military 
defeat is obvious; that in the meantime 
they had exerted a subtly corrosive in- 
fluence upon the German masses is 
asserted generally by those who were in 
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a position to know. Who can deter- 
mine with any exactness the character 
of the defeat of Germany? It was man- 
ifested upon the field of battle by the 
retreat of the German armies, and 
on the face of it the decision finally 
attained was a military decision. The 
laurels of Foch and his paladins are 
secure. 

And yet, it is equally clear that there 
were many factors not strictly military, 
which contributed directly to the mili- 
tary victory. The economic pressure 
upon the German people and armies 
cannot be forgotten. The generals re- 
ported that their soldiers left the ranks 
in France in search of food. In Ger- 
many, Scheidemann stated that every- 
where workingmen were beginning to 
say, ‘Better a terrible end than terrors 
without end.’ And there is ample evi- 
dence that, long before the German at- 
tack of July 1918 failed, and Foch be- 
gan his counter-offensive, the spirit of 
the people had been seriously touched 
by the pacifist propagandists, who al- 
most invariably used arguments based 
upon Wilson’s appeals. Henry Crosby 
Emery, then a prisoner in Germany, 
has stated that in June he found the 
shopkeepers and professional classes 
convinced that all hope of military 
victory had vanished and that the only 
possibility of avoiding complete dis- 
aster lay in utilizing Wilson as inter- 
cessor with the Allies, before the chance 
disappeared. 

General Ludendorff may be cited asa 
witness to the effect of declining morale 
at home upon the ability of the army to 
carry through the campaign of 1918, 
both in its offensive and its defensive 
phases. He wanted soldiers with which 
to support his great attacks of March 
and April: ‘More recruits could have 
been raised,’ he says, ‘if the fighting 
spirit had been stronger at home. It 
was on this spirit that the ultimate 
decision depended — but it failed.” And 
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again he complains that while he was 
whipping up the spirit of his troops, 
‘nothing had been done to strengthen 
the warlike spirit at home. . .. The 
large mass of the people was unaffected, 
caught in the toils of enemy propa- 
ganda.... The nation could no 
longer brace the nerves of the army; it 
was already devouring its marrow.’ 
And in April 1918, before the drive 
upon the Chemin des Dames: ‘I had 
many conversations with officers of all 
ranks and they all complained of the 
tired and discontented spirit which was 
being brought into the army from 
home. The leave-men had all been ex- 
posed to the influence of agitators, and 
the new drafts had a bad influence on 
discipline. All this was lowering the 
fighting value of the army. . . . It has 
always been an article of my creed that 
army and people have but one body 
and one soul and that the army cannot 
remain sound forever if the people is 
diseased.” We must remind ourselves 
that this was while the German armies 
were still triumphant, before the suc- 
cessful advance upon the Marne, more 
than two months before the British 
victories of August, which Ludendorff 
notes as beginning the ‘last phase.’ 
The very difficulty of determining to 
what degree Germany’s defeat was 
purely military in character and how 
far it resulted from other factors, indi- 
rect perhaps, but of indubitable signifi- 
cance, has given rise to a controversy 
which is apparently closely connected 
with the question of responsibility. 
There are those who lay stress upon the 
military victories of Foch, except for 
which, as they assert, there would have 
been no revolution and no yielding to 
an acceptance of Wilsonian principles. 
Wilson’s assurances of a just peace, 
they aver, are irrelevant since they 
were premised upon an early surrender; 
Wilson himself had stipulated that, if 
the Germans held to their Imperialist 
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masters, they could expect nothing 
but force, without stint or limit. It 
was not until the war was irretrievably 
lost that they ‘clutched at the Four- 
teen Points like drowning men at a 
straw.’ 

Those who hold this opinion quote 
Bernstorff, as they might have quoted 
other German civilians anxious to place 
the blame upon the military leaders. 
The former Ambassador states dis- 
tinctly that the Germans did not lay 
down their arms through any love for 
the Fourteen Points. ‘This is a falsifi- 
cation of history,’ says von Bernstorff, 
“as everyone knows who was present at 
the negotiations. We laid down our 
arms because Army Headquarters ur- 
gently asked it to avoid catastrophe, 
and only then we called for President 
Wilson’s help in connection with 
his Fourteen Points.’ If this is true, 
so argue many American editors and 
so Bernstorff admits, there can be no 
question of a betrayal of Germany by 
President Wilson, since Germany was 
already defeated and helpless when she 
asked for an armistice; and whatever 
terms might be granted her would be in 
the nature of grace and by no means in 
fulfillment of an obligation. 

On the other hand there are those, 
and in Germany their name is legion, 
fully convinced that the German Gov- 
ernment yielded in accordance with 
Wilson’s promises and while the army 
was yet undefeated in the field. They 
quote Ludendorff (certainly not himself 
entirely unprejudiced since he is anx- 
ious to transfer the blame for the ca- 
tastrophe to the shoulders of the civil 
leaders) to show that the military force 
was still ready and able to continue the 
struggle when Prince Max agreed to 
the conditions laid down by President 
Wilson in his notes preceding the armi- 
stice. Ludendorff asserts that on Octo- 
ber 17, discussing Wilson’s note asking 
whether Germany had really democ- 
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ratized her government, he told the 
Chancellor that the case of the army 
was far from hopeless. ‘Of the Western 
front I repeated what I had said on 
October 10: “I regard a break-through 
as possible, but not probable. If you 
ask me on my conscience, I can only 
answer that I do not expect it.”. .. 
Our troops had done what we expected 
of them. The enemy’s strength in at- 
tack seemed to be falling off. The ma- 
jority of the German people were ready 
and willing to sacrifice the last of their 
strength to the army and it was the 
duty of the Government to carry out 
this sacrifice.’ 

The Government, however, refused 
to accept the demand of Ludendorff 
for a final appeal to the people and a 
last-ditch stand, which, so the General 
asserted, might save the Father- 
land. ‘Part of war is luck,’ he told 
the Government, ‘and luck may come 
Germany’s way again.’ Instead, they 
decided to accept the conditions 
laid down by Wilson’s notes. Hence, 
according to the current theory in 
Germany, the responsibility rested 
on Mr. Wilson to fulfill the conditions 
in the final settlement. His failure so 
to do, the Germans insist, constitutes 
a betrayal. 


IV 


Fortunately in this welter of opinion 
there is one definite fact to which we 
can tie. What Mr. Wilson offered Ger- 
many in his October notes, in answer 
to their request for an armistice, was 
not peace or even an armistice, but 
merely the privilege of applying to the 
Allies for an armistice. Thus, in his 
note of October 23, the President, ac- 
knowledging Germany’s assurance that 
she accepts unreservedly his peace 
terms, says merely: ‘The President of 
the United States feels that he cannot 
decline to take up with the Govern- 
ments with which the Government of 
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the United States is associated the 
question of an armistice.’ 

Not until November 5 was any def- 
inite offer made to Germany of an 
armistice or peace. On that date Mr. 
Wilson sent to Berlin a note stating 
that he had transmitted to the Allied 
Governments his correspondence with 
Germany; and that he had suggested 
that, if they were disposed to accept 
peace upon the terms and principles 
indicated, their military advisers and 
those of the United States be asked to 
submit the necessary terms of ‘such an 
armistice as would fully protect the in- 
terests of the peoples involved and 
ensure to the associated Governments 
the unrestricted power to safeguard and 
enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government has 
agreed, provided they deem such an 
armistice possible from the military 
point of view.’ In view of the agree- 
ment (with qualifications) of the Allied 
Governments, Mr. Wilson further in- 
formed the Germans that Marshal 
Foch would receive their accredited 
representatives and communicate the 
terms of an armistice. 

This note is of vital importance. ‘It 
constitutes the formal and written offer 
of the Allied and Associated States to 
conclude with Germany (a) an armi- 
stice convention, and (b) a treaty of 
peace. This offer, it is conceived, was 
accepted by Germany by the act of 
sending representatives through mili- 
tary channels, to meet Marshal Foch 
for the purpose of arranging an armi- 
stice. By the acceptance of the offer a 
solemn Agreement was reached which 
served, both morally and legally, as the 
basis of the armistice convention and 
the treaty of peace.’ ! 

The note of November 5 contains the 
text of the memorandum of observa- 
tions by the Allied Governments on the 


1Tremperter: A History of the Peace Confer- 
ence of Paris, I, 382. 
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correspondence between President Wil- 
son and Germany. In this memoran- 
dum those Governments ‘declare their 
willingness to make peace with the 
Government of Germany on the terms 
of peace laid down in the President’s 
Address of January 8, 1918 [the Four- 
teen Points], and the principles of set- 
tlement enunciated in his subsequent 
Addresses,’ subject to two qualifica- 
tions. These reserve complete liberty 
as regards the ‘freedom of the seas,’ 
and interpret ‘restoration of invaded 
territory’ as meaning that ‘compensa- 
tion will be made by Germany for 
all damage done to the civilian popu- 
lation of the Allies and their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, 
by sea, and from the air.’ To these 
qualifications President Wilson agreed. 

Both the Allied and Associated 
Powers and the Germans accepted this 
pre-armistice agreement as the basis of 
the peace. The protests of the German 
delegation against the Versailles 
Treaty in May 1919 were based upon 
their allegation that the Treaty was not 
in accord with the principles of the 
agreement. The Allied and Associated 
Powers, although they denied the va- 
lidity of the allegation, explicitly ac- 
knowledged the validity of the basis: 
‘The Allied and Associated Powers are 
in complete accord with the German 
delegation in their insistence that the 
basis for the negotiation of the treaty of 
peace is to be found in the correspond- 
ence which immediately preceded the 
signing of the Armistice of November 
11, 1918.’ 2 

Great credit again must be assigned 
to Colonel House for his services in the 
attainment of unanimity among the 
Allied and Associated Powers in laying 
down the pre-armistice conditions. 
The representatives of France, Great 


® Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
the Observations of the German Delegation on the 
conditions of peace, p. 2. 
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Britain, and Italy were loath to accept 
the Fourteen Points and it was only by 
dint of the exercise of his most persua~ 
sive faculties, not unmixed with the 
sort of threats which that astute diplo- 
mat knew how to make without ruffling 
the temper of his colleagues, that he 
finally secured their adhesion. It was 
the fulfillment of Wilson’s policy, 
which had aimed at first breaking Ger- 
many’s morale and then winning the 
European Powers to the plan of a peace 
of reconciliation based on Wilsonian 
doctrines. The advantage to Germany 
was obvious, and at the time Germans 
rejoiced that the Entente, as well as the 
United States, had committed them- 
selves by the agreement. As Bernstorff 
later wrote, ‘We got by it a moral right.’ 
He might have added, a legal right. 


V 


Germany thus surrendered, not un- 
conditionally nor upon the basis of 
vague promises and assurances made 
by President Wilson, but upon the 
basis of a formal agreement with the 
Allied and Associated Powers. It is 
true that the content of the agreement 
was nothing other than the principles 
enunciated by Mr. Wilson, modified 
slightly by two reservations. But re- 
sponsibility rested not upon the Presi- 
dent, who had not entered into any 
separate agreement with Germany, but 
upon the Allied and Associated Powers. 
Insofar as he had previously incurred 
any moral responsibility in the assur- 
ances given the Germans, that respon- 
sibility was now transferred to the 
Powers, and the German Government 
by accepting the pre-armistice agree- 
ment as the basis of the peace implicitly 
recognized that fact. As chief of one of 
the Powers, President Wilson might 
still be regarded as sharing to that ex- 
tent the obligations contained in the 
Note of November 5. But any attempt 
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to place upon his shoulders an undi- 
vided responsibility for the fulfillment 
of such obligations rests upon a distor- 
tion of historical fact. 

The thesis that Germany was lured 
into surrender by President Wilson and 
then betrayed by him into the hands of 
France can thus hardly be maintained. 
She laid down her arms, possibly in 
disregard of the counsel of desperation 
given by Ludendorff, certainly on the 
basis of an understanding with all the 
Allied and Associated Powers. She was 
warned that the terms would be severe, 
although she might expect that they 
would be just insofar as there was jus- 
tice in the Fourteen Points. The fact 
that the thesis of betrayal is so widely 
held in Germany is merely evidence of 
the extent to which the passions of war 
and its aftermath can distort intellec- 
tual processes. 

If one raises the question of the 
responsibility of all the Powers to Ger- 
many, a different and a separate prob- 
lem must be faced. How far did the 
Allied and Associated Powers fulfill or 
evade the obligations of the pre-armi- 
stice agreement when they imposed the 
Versailles Treaty upon Germany? It is 
a question the answers to which have 
already filled many volumes. This 
much may be said for Wilson’s liquida- 
tion of America’s share in the joint 
obligation: it was chiefly through his 
efforts, and von Bernstorff admits it, 
that Germany was not permanently 
despoiled of the Rhineland and Saar; 
it was due to his firmness that the hide- 
ous total of indirect war costs was not 
added to the bill of indemnity which 
France and Great Britain desired to 
present. 

There is, indeed, a larger responsi- 
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bility that rests upon American shoul- 
ders of which President Wilson was 
acutely aware, a moral obligation for 
the fulfillment of which he strove gal- 
lantly to the end. It is not of a legal 
nature, but he looked upon it as com- 
pelling. During the war and in the 
making of the peace, one principle was 
assumed as valid by all American 
leaders: the principle of solidarity with 
our associates in the war. It was af- 
firmed by Mr. Wilson, it was reaffirmed 
with equal or greater emphasis by Sen- 
ator Lodge. We would not desert them 
during the war nor would we make a 
separate peace. 

That principle of solidarity we de- 
stroyed, regardless of the appeals of 
President Wilson. By our withdrawal 
before the settlement was complete, 
before the job was done, we encouraged 
Germany to evasions and left France 
in a position where she had no recourse 
but the exercise of her own force. In 
deference to the principle of solidarity, 
France and Great Britain had both 
made serious concessions, yielding ma- 
jor war aims to the American demand 
for a peace that pointed the way to 
a new international order. Such con- 
cessions on the part of the Entente 
were made always upon the assumption 
of continued American codperation. 
America did not fulfill her side of the 
implied bargain. We left our associates 
who had carried on the struggle for two 
and a half years before our entrance 
into the war, and we made a separate 
peace with Germany. In this situation 
is to be found an unfulfilled obligation 
to those who fought by our side in the 
war, beside which our responsibility to 
our late enemy would, in any event, 
sink to infinitesimal proportions. 





INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
GERMANY 


BY KUNO FRANCKE 


Aut that I have to say about the 
intellectual life of the Germany of 
to-day may be summed up by a word 
of Nietzsche’s: ‘The Germans have 
as yet no to-day; they are of the day 
before yesterday and of the day after 
to-morrow.’ For perhaps never has 
the tragic truth of this word been 
more impressively revealed than now. 

It is indeed hard to see how the 
German of to-day can obtain a view 
of the present in any way satisfying 
or acceptable. Wherever he looks, he 
sees popular misery, foreign oppres- 
sion, national disintegration and decay. 
How, then, could it be otherwise but 
that the whole trend of contemporary 
German thought should turn either 
toward the shades of the past or the 
yet unborn forms of the future? 


I 


Memories of the past are naturally 
uppermost in the minds of the older 
generation, especially that part of it 
which preéminently shared in the 
splendor of the Wilhelminian age: the 
bureaucracy, the army and navy, the 
university professors, the landed and 
industrial aristocracy. How every- 
thing seemed to flourish and progress 
in the powerful Empire founded by 
the Iron Chancellor! German industry 
and commerce encircled the globe. 
German city administration was recog- 
nized all over the world as an un- 
equaled model of civic efficiency and 
integrity. The social legislation of the 
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Empire assured to the German working 
class a material basis of living such as 
no other country offered. The univer- 
sal military service guaranteed a bodily 
vigor of the broad masses and a widely 
diffused sense of public duty, perhaps 
more sharply pronounced than any- 
where else. The German universities 
and polytechnics were unquestionably 
the most productive institutions of 
research in the world and attracted 
a body of students who in methodical 
training and thoroughness of scholar- 
ship surpassed the youth of most other 
countries. The cultivation of art, par- 
ticularly of music and the stage, was 
valued in a much higher degree than 
elsewhere as a public task, and had led 
in the widest circles of the population 
to a susceptibility to artistic impres- 
sions and to an intensity of interest in 
zsthetic questions which again had 
hardly a parallel among other peoples. 

That this mighty empire and this 
brilliant civilization rested after all 
upon feet of clay, that they had been 
put in the service of a policy which 
ignored the fundamental conditions 
of healthy progress, respect for per- 
sonal freedom and earnest desire for 
international brotherhood, and there- 
fore was bound to conjure up fatal 
conflicts within and without — this 
is a truth which was hardly realized 
even by the most enlightened before 
the war. That its realization to-day 
should come particularly hard to 
those who themselves were instruments 
of that policy —the intellectuals of 
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the old régime — is easy to understand. 
And yet, what a service could these 
intellectuals have rendered to the 
young struggling German Republic, 
and thereby to the Fatherland, if they, 
particularly the teachers in the Gym- 
nasia and the university professors, 
had wholeheartedly accepted the new 
political responsibilities which the col- 
lapse of the old order brought for them; 
if they had earnestly pledged themselves 
to the Weimar Constitution and the 
ideals of popular government con- 
tained in it; if they had made them- 
selves the mouthpiece of an enlightened 
internationalism. Instead of that, a 
defiant pessimism seems to have settled 
upon the minds of most of these men. 
They take no part in the efforts to 
substitute a new public consciousness 
for the played-out monarchy; they 
ascribe all popular misery to what they 
call Socialist misrule or Jewish con- 
spiracy; they rail at all measures of in- 
ternal reform; they clamor for a return 
to Bismarckian principles; they even 
acclaim the methods of a Ludendorff. 

From this atmosphere of resentment 
and despair there has arisen the book 
which as no other work of scholarship 
has fascinated German readers of the 
last half decade: Oswald Spengler’s 
Doom of the Occident (Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes). That this book is 
in its way an extraordinary achieve- 
ment cannot be gainsaid. It is a bril- 
liant speculative survey of the higher 
life of the European nations, including 
their Oriental predecessors and winding 
up with the present. It is saturated 
with learning, it presents a vast amount 
of organized material, it abounds in 
striking characterizations both of in- 
dividual figures and of general move- 
ments. Its most original contribution 
to the philosophy of history is, however, 
the pervading thought of a contrast 
between culture and civilization. 

The customary division of European 


history into ancient, medieval, and 
modern times Spengler replaces by the 
conception of a multitude of individual, 
autochthonous cultures, each of which 
has its own ‘soul’; and the customary 
assumption of a continuity of develop- 
ment from one national culture to 
another he replaces by the thesis that 
each individual culture completes its 
own circle of life separately, from in- 
fancy to manhood, senility, and utter 
extinction. The senile age of culture is 
civilization; in other words, civiliza- 
tion is that stage of human develop- 
ment when the soul-life of a given 
culture has become torpid, when un- 
conscious production has been hard- 
ened into conscious reflection, when 
the dynamic has given way to the 
mechanic, when science takes the 
place of art, when the chief concern is 
no longer the creation of ideas, but 
only their diffusion among the largest 
possible number of people. 

The rise and decay of three indige- 
nous cultures Spengler singles out for 
particular study, the life-span of each 
of which he estimates at about a 
thousand years: Greco-Roman culture, 
ending with the Augustan age; Arab 
culture, having its roots in the same 
soil that brought forth Christianity, 
and withering away about the eleventh 
century; Occidental culture, rising in 
the eleventh century and now nearing 
its doom. The ‘soul’ of Graeco-Roman 
culture he designates as Apollinic; 
the ‘soul’ of Arab culture as magic; 
the ‘soul’ of Occidental culture as 
Faust-like. With special emphasis he 
contrasts the first and the last of these 
types with each other. The Apollinic 
soul consists in calm and clarity, the 
Faust-like soul in unrest and longing. 
Greco-Roman culture consequently 
finds its highest expression in the 
mastery of the finite, Occidental cul- 
ture in the striving for the infinite. 
The genius of the former is plastic, the 
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genius of the latter musical. The uni- 
verse of the former is Ptolemaic, the 
universe of the latter Copernican. The 
one produces Euclidean geometry, the 
other the differential calculus of Leib- 
niz. The one leads to the Aristotelian 
philosophy of the actual, the other to 
Kantian Transcendentalism. In short, 
in every sphere of life a fundamental 
contrast between classical and modern 
culture. 

But this very polarity of their 
psychic character brings out all the 
more clearly the parallelism in the 
external development of these two — 
as indeed of all — individual cultures 
in rise and decay. With Alexander the 
Great, Greek culture entered upon its 
senility; it turned into civilization; it 
no longer produced new ideas, but only 
put the old ideas into wider circulation. 
The senile age of Occidental culture 
set in at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with Napoleonic imperialism. 
The Faust-like soul of the Occident 
has lived itself out. It has realized all 
its possibilities. It has exhausted itself 
in philosophy and religion, in art and 
science. The only work left is collecting 
and classifying what has been achieved 
and applying it to practical purposes. 
Not the creation of new ideals of cul- 
ture, but a life in the service of civiliza- 
tion is the demand of the hour. And 
the only hope of the future lies in a 
new Cesar or a generation of Cesars 
able to weld all the forces of civilization 
into one mighty mechanism which 
will keep automatically in motion until 
it wears out. 

‘If under the impression of this 
book’ — these are Spengler’s own 
words — ‘youths of the new generation 
should turn to the hammer instead of 
the pen, to the rudder instead of the 
brush, to politics instead of meta- 
physics, they would do what I wish, 
and I could not wish anything better 
for them.’ Without sentimental wail- 
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ings to prepare ourselves for the coming 
doom is the only becoming thing. 
‘The ancient world died without fore- 
boding its death. We know our history. 
We shall die with full consciousness; 
we shall follow all the stages of our own 
dissolution with the keen eye of the 
experienced physician.’ 

No wonder that the brilliant para- 
doxes and daring affirmations of Speng- 
ler, in a time dark with despair, were 
welcomed and feverishly consumed as 
a sort of soporific. But it certainly 
cannot be said that this self-consti- 
tuted physician of his age has con- 
tributed much to its health. What the 
world —and_ especially Germany — 
needs to-day is a new faith, a new hope 
of the future. All the intellectual and 
moral forces of the people should be 
summoned to the service of inner re- 
generation. The conviction should be 
planted in all hearts that from the ruin 
of the old Germany a new and better 
Germany must arise. Spengler does 
everything he can to stifle this convic- 
tion. Rooted solely in the past, he has 
lost the sense for the meaning of the 
present, and the future is a blank to 
him. He, the admirer of Greek tragedy, 
the keen student of Shakespeare, 
the reveler in Bach and Beethoven, 
the disciple of Goethe and Nietzsche, 
demands from his contemporaries that 
they renounce all higher aspirations and 
strivings and chain themselves, in fatal- 
istic contempt of the world, to the prac- 
tical routine of the day. Why? Because 
he thinks the age doomed to perdi- 
tion; because he believes that the death 
knell of Occidental culture has struck. 
For the sake of this whim, like a 
modern Cato, he calls upon his fellow 
countrymen to commit moral suicide. 


II 


Fortunately, a more productive form 
of relief from the distressing present 
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than this exclusive dwelling in the past 
is afforded by the innate German love 
of work and the innate German interest 
in the affairs of the spirit, which have 
stood the test even of the desperate 
material conditions of to-day. The 
mental concentration which enabled 
Spengler to bring to its consummation, 
in the midst of national disaster, a 
work of such massive learning and 
such marked originality is itself a 
striking illustration of this fact. But 
it is not an isolated illustration. 
Nothing perhaps is a greater surprise 
to the American traveling in Germany 
to-day than the undiminished scientific 
and artistic zeal making itself felt 
everywhere. Large museum buildings, 
such as the Pergamon Museum and 
the German Museum at Berlin, are, 
in spite of all difficulties, being slowly 
varried forward toward completion. 
Last autumn the city of Augsburg 
devoted a whole week to the study of 
Romanticism, through addresses of 
prominent scholars on Romantic litera- 
ture, exhibitions of Romantic painting, 
and performances of the works of 
Romantic composers and dramatists. 
This winter, even the smaller German 
cities offer a regular repertoire of drama 
and opera far exceeding in seriousness 
and dignity theatrical conditions in 
Boston or Chicago. And professors of 
many different German universities 
were unanimous in telling me last 
summer that they never had had such 
students as now. A feverish thirst for 
learning, they said, seemed to have 
taken possession of them; and no pri- 
vations or hardships, no unheated 
rooms, no lack of light, no empty 
stomachs, no threadbare clothes, no 
difficulties in obtaining a book or 
scientific instrument, no hard _ bodily 
work in factories or warehouses could 
dampen the enthusiasm with which 
these youths plunged into intellectual 
pursuits. It was natural that under 


pressure of economic distress a majority 
of the students should turn to the 
technical and exact sciences; but the 
humanistic studies also, such as _ phi- 
losophy, history of literature, history 
of art, showed no marked decrease in 
numbers and surpassed former times 
by the ardor and devotion of their 
followers. 

These testimonies of professors are 
borne out by many manifestations of 
university life that have come to my 
notice: artistic achievements such as 
the annual Hiindel festivals at Géot- 
tingen; welfare movements such as 
the widespread activity of student 
organizations in support of Professor 
Damaschke’s schemes of land-holding 
reform; moral efforts such as the 
propaganda of the Eucken Alliance for 
cultivation of liberal and enlightened 
religious views — all symptoms of an 
academic idealism which in the midst 
of national collapse stands out for the 
reconstruction and heightening of in- 
dividual life. 

It was my good fortune, twice during 
the last few years, to take part in an 
academic celebration which revealed in 
a most impressive manner this spirit 
of unquenchable idealism: the so- 
called Kieler Herbstwoche fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft (Kiel Autumnal Week 
for Art and Science). Well known is 
the old Kieler Woche, an international 
regatta instituted by the former Em- 
peror as a German counterpart to the 
famous ‘Cowes Week.’ Twelve years 
ago, I was present at this old Kieler 
Woche, and I shall never forget the 
fine June day when from the Imperial 
yacht Hohenzollern I saw the beautiful 
Kiel harbor before me filled with the 
vessels of all nations, a large part of 
the German navy arrayed in gala for- 
mation, the flags flying from all steeples 
and houses of the town, and a festive 
multitude crowding the shores and the 
streets. Then came the war and the 
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collapse. But in the autumn of 1920 
I could witness the first new Kieler 
Woche — not an imperial naval re- 
view and sporting event, but a feast of 
science and art, arranged by the Uni- 
versity and the City of Kiel, and sup- 
ported by eminent scholars and artists 
from all over Germany. In the de- 
serted harbor there lay the last sad 
remnants of what had once been the 
proud German navy; the last great 
German floating dock was being put 
in readiness for the tugs that were to 
tow it away to England; from the dis- 
tance there were heard the dull reports 
of the blasting of the surrounding forts. 
But all this did not seem to affect the 
people of Kiel. Again the city had put 
on its array of flags; again a festive 
crowd moved through the streets; 
and young and old, high and low 
seemed bent only upon showing what 
this new Kieler Woche was to be: a 
holiday of the spirit. 

The festivities began on Saturday 
evening with a private performance, by 
members of the University, of Goethe’s 
little allegorical play, Paleophron and 
Neoterpe — the old time and the new 
conversing with each other and forming 
a covenant for the future. On Sunday 
morning there were special services 
in all the churches, in the afternoon a 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, in the evening Hauptmann’s 
Weavers. And then there followed six 
days of such a wealth of intellectual 
and spiritual treats as it is hard to 
describe. Every forenoon an address 
by some leading man from the foremost 
of German universities, beginning with 
Einstein on the theory of relativity 
and ending with the Rector of Bonn 
University on the comparative study 
of law. Every afternoon some sym- 
phony or oratorio. And every evening 
both a drama and an opera of the 
highest rank, the dramas leading from 
Goethe’s Egmont to Byron’s Manfred, 
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the operas culminating in Wagner’s 
Meistersinger. Never have I seen an 
audience stirred to such a height of 
feeling as at this performance of the 
Meistersinger. It seemed as if Hans 
Sachs, represented by Feinhals of 
Munich with perfect art, was instinc- 
tively felt to be the embodiment of 
the very best in German character, 
its simplicity, purity, earnestness, its 
proud modesty, and its moral strength. 
He was joyously acclaimed as the 
genius of his people, as a pledge of the 
national future. One forgot the stage; 
one forgot the anguish of the present; 
one seemed to see a time when Ger- 
many, drawing forth new life from the 
deepest roots of her being, will again 
take her place, admired and beloved, 
among the nations. 

Last autumn I had again the privi- 
lege of sharing in this University Week 
of my native town. One hardly sees 
how it was possible to plan such a 
celebration under the present chaotic 
conditions of German life, and one 
cannot admire enough the courage 
which inspired the organizers to the 
following announcement of their pro- 
gramme: — 


Joy has become a rare guest amongst us; 
economic and political disasters threaten 
to crush us. And yet we have dared, this 
year also, in simple forms befitting the time, 
to arrange an autumnal week for Art and 
Science. For more than ever do we need 
an opportunity to lift ourselves, through 
earnest introspection and noble enjoyment, 
above the cares of the day. 


This time there were no flags from 
the housetops, there was no festive 


crowd in the streets. But again a 
number of other German universities 
had sent their representatives, again 
actors and singers from the foremost 
German theatres took part, and again 
a programme of genuine worth was 
carried through. The academic ad- 
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dresses related for the most part to the 
age of the Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation. The musical part was in 
the main a memorial tribute to Max 
Reger: his widow had been invited as 
a guest of honor, and almost every day 
brought a performance, mostly in 
churches, of one of his great composi- 
tions. The dramatic series began with 
King Lear and led through Strindberg’s 
Spectre-Sonata and a dramatization of 
Holbein’s Dance of Death to Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s Everyman. In short, 
this time also the Kieler Herbstwoche 
contained enough of beauty and 
thought to raise both contributors 
and recipients to a higher level and 
to impart to them strength for the 
inevitable sufferings of cruel reality. 
“We need such a store of food for the 
coming winter’ was one of the touching 
words of thanks which I heard after 
an address which I myself had been 
permitted to deliver during this week. 


III 


All the academic efforts thus far 
considered are after all only makeshifts 
or diversions. They contain nothing 
essentially new; they derive strength 
from the ideals and achievements 
of former generations. But there is no 
lack of efforts in contemporary Ger- 
many which at least make the claim of 
offering something essentially new and 
of pointing the way from the misery 
of the present to a freer and nobler 
conception of humanity. 

Three remarkable men who, each in 
his own way, stand for this new ideal of 
life I shall attempt briefly to charac- 
terize: Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
Rudolf Steiner, and Count Hermann 
Keyserling. 


Foerster is a much-disputed figure. 
To some he is anathema, a traitor to 
his country; by others he is acclaimed 


as a leader and as a prophet of true 
national greatness. Perhaps he has 
gone too far in his condemnation of 
German policy of the last decades — 
at least during the war it would have 
been wiser not to seem to abet the 
defamation of Germany by her ene- 
mies. But a genuine patriot Foerster 
is, nevertheless, and the martyrdom 
of conviction surrounds him with the 
halo of tragic experience. 

For him, the salvation of Germany 
lies in the radical turning away from 
the Bismarckian policy of centraliza- 
tion and the appeal to might. Ger- 
many, he thinks, by her national tem- 
per as well as by her geographical 
position is predestined to become the 
great mediator in European life. Fed- 
eralism, in his opinion, was always 
the fundamental principle of German 
internal politics; and in foreign affairs 
the tolerant and cosmopolitan German 
was naturally averse both to the nar- 
row, centralized nationalism of the 
French, and to the harsh imperialism 
of the English. The imitation of these 
altogether un-German tendencies by 
the Prussian monarchy had been the 
ruin of the German State. In the first 
place externally. For by the appeal to 
might, a people living in the midst of 
neighboring rivals was bound to con- 
demn itself to being overpowered by 
them; in its own interest it should have 
appealed to reason instead of to might. 
But spiritually also Bismarckian policy 
had damaged and impoverished the 
German people by forcing the wealth 
of its tribal individualities into the 
rigid pattern of militarism. 

From these aberrations the German 
soul must be freed. The individual 
German must become again what he 
was in the classic age of German cul- 
ture: a citizen of the world. And Ger- 
man policy must find its highest task in 
helping to lay the foundation of a true 
League of Nations. 
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In order to save ourselves from becoming 
the centre of war between East and West, 
we must become the centre of peace. In 
view of the tremendous tension of the pres- 
ent world situation, the aim of the new 
German policy must be everywhere to 
unite and adjust instead of splitting up 
and intriguing. We must, with tact and 
loyalty, see to it that the German question 
is not going to sow discord between the 
other Governments. In every dissension 
we must honestly work for European unity 


and for world accord. On every occasion —* 


even in questions that do not affect us im- 
mediately — we must try to smooth out 
the difficulties of our former enemies, and 
in every individual case we must help all 
parties to arrive at a morally fruitful com- 
promise. A German foreign policy of this 
sort would at once be recognized as a bless- 
ing to the world. Through it we should 
atone for the dynamite policy of the former, 
militaristic Germany; we should open new 
paths to all other nations. Thus the one 
forcibly disarmed people might save the 
rest of the world from its own armaments. 


In the face of the policy of conquest 
and oppression which the present, mili- 
taristic France is pursuing on the Rhine 
and Ruhr, such words as these will 
appear to many as the childlike fancies 
of a day-dreamer. And yet, do they 
not spring from motives which ought 
to become general — motives which, if 
made general, would indeed usher in 
a new and better era of humanity? 
And would the vanquished and muti- 
lated Germany not achieve a moral 
victory more glorious than her military 
defeat was crushing, if she indeed suc- 
ceeded by such a policy of reconcilia- 
tion in kindling that same spirit in her 
former enemies? A liberating force 
these thoughts are in any case. They 
free from the dull pressure of suffering 
by making us see the meaning of suffer- 
ing. They turn our glance toward 
ideals, the mere pursuit of which, 
irrespective of success or failure, sets 
all the highest instincts of our being 
in motion. 


Rudolf Steiner also— the origina- 
tor of the German variety of contem- 
porary theosophical thought — aims 
at the creation of a new consciousness 
of international solidarity. It is signif- 
icant that he should call his system 
of ideas, not theosophy but anthro- 
posophy — science of man, not of God. 
He shares with the Indo-English- 
American theosophists the belief in 
the spirituality of the universe and the 
striving for an ever heightened spiritu- 
alization of the individual. But he is 
distinguished from them by holding 
aloof from all manner of occultism and 
by the absorption of the whole tradi- 
tion of German intellectual history. 
The name ‘Goetheanum,’ borne by 
the central sanctuary of the widely 
spread communities of his followers, 
is a visible symbol of his intellectual 
breadth. And much moreenergetically 
than any of his spiritual brethren 
of other nationalities he devotes him- 
self to the problems of social reform. 

Here again it is symptomatic of the 
course which a considerable current 
of contemporary German thought is 
taking, that Steiner also sees the deep- 
est cause of the German collapse in the 
overstraining of the national conception 
of the State. The German State, ac- 
cording to him, had encroached arbi- 
trarily upon the other two principal 
spheres of public activity, the indus- 
trial and the cultural. The urgent need 
of to-day, therefore, is to make the 
three fundamental forms of social life 
— State, industry, and culture — in- 
dependent of each other, and to recog- 
nize each of these forms in its individu- 
ality and special task. The State, 
Steiner thinks, has to do only with the 
legal relation of man to man, or, as 
Super-State, with the legal relation of 
people to people. If it tries, itself, to 
carry on industrial enterprises, if it 
tries to regulate intellectual produc- 
tion, then it loses thereby the power to 
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fulfill its own mission, the nonpartisan 
administration of justice; it becomes 
party itself; nay, it becomes the tyrant 
of society. 

This was indeed, according to Steiner, 
the condition of Germany before the 
war. Brilliant as was the develop- 
ment of German industry during the 
last fifty years, industry, through its 
close connection with the State, had 
become an instrument of politics and 
had thereby called forth political 
frictions all over the world. And even 
the much-admired social legislation 
of the Empire, the invalid and old-age 
insurance, had been robbed of its inner 
worth by the fact that it was planned 
as a political measure for the curbing 
of Social Democracy and _ therefore 
failed to win over the hearts of the 
laboring class. 

Steiner takes a similar view of the 
scientific and artistic production and 
the whole educational system of the 
old Empire. Schools, universities, and 
academies of art were, in his opinion, 
only too often managed as breeding- 
places of a particular set of political 
views, and, in so far as this was the 
case, were made to serve purposes alien 
to their real task. In spite of their 
undoubted technical efficiency and 
in spite of many individual achieve- 
ments of research made possible by 
them, they accordingly — as a whole 
— fell short of the chief goal of all edu- 
cation: the creation of a free, broad, 
unbiased, universally human concep- 
tion of life. In a word, great as were 
the successes achieved by the German 
Empire during the last fifty years, by 
concentrating the energy of a whole 
people upon the immediately attain- 
able and the nationally useful, this 
Empire has not fulfilled a far-reaching 
and lasting international mission. 

It is for the defeated and humiliated 
Germany to fulfill such a mission, by 
emancipating the three fundamental 


forms of social life from each other. 
A State which limits its activity to safe- 
guarding equal rights for all, which 
does not aspire to being an industrial 
overlord or an intellectual dictator, is 
certain in its relation with other ~ 
countries likewise to avoid encroach- 
ment upon legitimate rights. An in- 
dustrial system which does not serve 
political interests is certain to carry on 
its intercourse with foreign industrial 


‘systems in the spirit of international 


compromise, not of international 
threats. An intellectual life which is 
permitted to develop without any 
political interference, spontaneously 
and from within, is certain to seek out 
its kindred in other countries also and, 
by amalgamating with them, to help 
in producing a truly international 
mind and a living consciousness of the 
unity of the human race. 

Here lie the most portentous, and 
the most hopeful, tasks of the German 
future. 


Count Keyserling is the most bril- 
liant of the three men considered here 
in common. The spirited observer of 
life who in happier days traveled 
around the globe in order to find him- 
self, who, after the return to his an- 
cestral estate in Esthonia, was plunged 
through the war into the conflict be- 
tween his German blood and allegiance 
to a hostile Government, and finally, 
through the Russian revolution, was 
bereft of everything and sent into 
exile, has now for years placed himself 
resolutely and without reserve in the 
service of European reconstruction; 
and from his ‘School of Wisdom’ in 
Darmstadt, from before the very gates 
of foreign oppression and misrule, 
there come forth ever new words of 
life and inspiration. 

Keyserling is not, like Foerster, an 
unconditional pacifist; the repulse of 
attacks upon the foundations of na- 
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tional existence is for him a matter of 
course. Nor is he, like Foerster and 
Steiner, an absolute opponent of the 
Bismarckian conception of the State. 
But the past is for him something 
irrevocably dead; he condemns any 
attempt to restore its forms; he lives 
altogether in the future; in the present 
he sees only and wants to see only the 
new emerging from the ruins of the 
old. 
He says: — 


Perhaps never before was a people, as a 
thing of the past, so entirely done for as the 
German people to-day. The heroic figures 
of its great tradition are gone; the repre- 
sentatiyes of its most recent past have 
proved incapable of satisfying the demands 
of a new spirit of the times. Neither the 
Prussian officer, nor the official, nor the 
professor, nor even the technical expert, as 
traditional types, can be depended upon as 
leaders in the work of reconstruction. But 
on the other hand, never before did a people 
in like circumstances bear so much future in 
itself. It is the most youthful, most virile, 
most promising people of all Europe. 
Thanks to the breadth of its intellectual 
basis and to the afflux of fresh elements 
through the immigration of exiled Ger- 
mans from abroad, it has suffered less in 
quality through the war than most other 
belligerents. 

Now its task is to understand its charac- 
ter and its mission correctly and to remodel 
its type accordingly. Since types are crea- 
tions of the spirit, such a remodeling is al- 
ways possible; and Germans are particular- 
ly easy to remodel, since no other people is 
so easily influenced by ideas. If Germany 
remodels herself in accordance with the 
needs of the time, then her speedy rise is 
beyond all question. For she has before 
her a goal of such tremendous import that 
all the experiences of the past pale before it. 


What is this goal? Keyserling has 
tried to answer this question chiefly 
from two points of view, the political 
and the industrial. 

The assurance of a great political 
task of Germany for the new Europe 
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Keyserling finds, paradoxically, in the 
essentially unpolitical character of the 
German people. Politics, in the dip- 
lomatic sense of the word, as a mani- 
festation of the national craving for 
power, is doomed — he thinks — to 
play in the future only a secondary 
role. 

Inadequate as have been, hitherto, 
the attempts to regulate the relations 
of countries with each other through 
the resort to an international court, 
the whole development of modern 
civilization nevertheless inevitably 
leads to the conception of humanity 
as a unit, within which the claims of 
individual nations for power must be 
subordinated to the law of the whole. 
The rule of might is therefore bound 
more and more to lose caste, to appear 
as something second-rate, something 
out of date. 

Now the German character is con- 
spicuously unfit for wielding might; 
and it was a fatal mistake of the 
Wilhelminian age not to have taken 
account of this national peculiarity. 
In spite of Nietzsche’s hysterical cries 
for power and mastery, the German 
character stands, essentially, not for 
power and mastery but for insight 
and understanding. The average 
German likes to adapt himself rather 
than to rule; he is less organizing than 
organizable; his patriotism — in so far 
as it is not simply feeling for home 
—rests not so much on pride in 
political dominion as on appreciation 
of esthetic and spiritual creations. 
The chief motives of his moral conduct 
are truthfulness, conscientiousness, ob- 
jectivity, respect for higher values, 
diligence, joy of work — in other words, 
the less the German is fitted to be a 
politician, the more valuable is he as 
a citizen. 

The political service of the German 
people for Europe should therefore con- 
sist in demonstrating the superiority 
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of citizenship over politics, by creating 
a model democracy and a model social- 
istic State. The old State has paved 
the way for such a change in many 
directions. What is needed now is to 
instill a new spirit, the spirit of free- 
dom, into the’ old organization; to 
break entirely away from the principle 
of class; to appraise the workman, not 
as a marketable commodity, but as a 
member of society; and thus, not so 
much to fulfill the Socialistic party 
programme as to carry out the funda- 
mental principle of Socialism: that 
every man must be treated, not only 
as a means to an end, but above all as 
an end in himself. 


This task of supreme importance could 
and should be accomplished by Germany, 
the only land of the Occident where knowl- 
edge predominates over the will, where 
everyone has his own individual view of the 
world and guides his own activity thereby. 
If, however, Germany does accomplish this 
task, then she is sure of an immense prose- 
lyting power. For everywhere in the 
Occidental world there exists the same 
longing for this new life; and it is only 
a question of where first it will come to 


fulfillment. 


An equally wide horizon Count 
Keyserling opens up to the German 
people in industrial life. Not only the 
policy of might is — as we have heard 
— destined to play a comparatively 
subordinate part in international affairs 
of the future; the State itself is bound 
to lose more and more in importance 
as compared with the great industrial 
combinations. 


Even before the war the internal balance 
of power had shifted in this direction. The 
greatness of England rested to no small 
degree in the fact that she had fallen behind 
politically in so far as the idea of Empire 
was borne, besides the State, by a variety 
of other free organizations. America’s 
marvelous rise resulted largely from the 
circumstance that there the State left 


leadership in industrial development to 
the enterprise of private corporations. As 
to Germany, her true power among the 
nations — which was far greater than most 
Germans knew — did not rest so much 
upon her army, which after all was only 
continental, as upon the fine meshes of her 
industrial cobweb, spanning the globe; and 
this power was destroyed only because the 
German Government carried on a policy 
inimical to the true interests of German 
industry, so that the true power of the 
country was overruled by the spirit of 
what in reality was the most insignificant 
and impotent part of the national body. 


To-day the defeated, feeble, bank- 
rupt German State is not in a position 
to take part in national reconstruction 
in any other way beyond what has 
already been indicated: the suffusion 
of public life with democratic and 
socialistic ideals. The actual task of 
reconstruction lies with the leaders of 
industry, the heads of the great private 
corporations. The Syndicate of the 
“Associated German Industries’ means 
more than Government and Reichstag 
put together. Now the interests of 
these industrial combinations them- 
selves demand supra-national agree- 
ment. For them, more than for any 
other group of society, it is a question 
of the reconstruction — not of any 
single people, but of Europe. In their 
own interest, therefore, they must 
work for international reconciliation, 
for a real peace. 

The great question of to-day is, 
Will the German industrial leaders be 
equal to their task? Will they be con- 
scious of the fact that they are not 
private individuals, but rulers responsi- 
ble to the national conscience and 
responsible for the national welfare? 
Will they refuse in common with the 
invaders of the Ruhr to enslave Ger- 
man workingmen and to sell German 
sovereignty of German soil? Will they 
see that the moment has come for them 
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to demonstrate by great acts their 
right to assume the leadership formerly 
left to the State? In other words, will 
they save the German national dignity 
and the German soil? Will they actual- 
ly carry out the socialization of the 
State, demanded by theage? Willthey, 
by genuine international fraterniza- 
tion, permanently secure the peace of 
Europe? 

Should the industrial leaders fail to 
live up to this momentous task, should 
they for personal gain sacrifice national 
sovereignty and the vital interests of 
the German workmen, then Germany’s 
last hour has come, then Bolshevism 
will destroy the last vestiges of Ger- 
man greatness of the past. But if the 
leaders of industry grasp the mo- 
mentousness of their task and show 
themselves equal to it, then a new era 
of German achievements in industrial 
life also is assured. For it was her 
industrial organization which gave 
Germany her leadership before the 
war. If this organization now fills itself 
with the new spirit of democracy and 
of international accord, if thereby it 
comes to be the embodiment of the 
collective work of the whole people 
and the foremost representative of 
European unity, then Germany will 
be able — not as heretofore isolated, 
but in conjunction with the rest of the 
world — to employ her best strength. 


Not only the Prussian but also the 
nationalistic period of German history be- 
longs irrevocably to the past. But it means 
more and is more fruitful to be a foremost 
part of progressive humanity than to main- 
tain one’s self against all other nations. It 
means more to work for the benefit of all 
than for one’s self alone. In the new, indus- 
trially united world the best qualities of the 
German mind will soon assert themselves 
and will bring back to Germany the human 
leadership which, in other forms, she had 
in the classic epoch of our literature and 
philosophy. 


Men like Foerster, Steiner, and 
Keyserling are perhaps too prone to 
overlook the obstacles which block 
the way to the goal seen afar from the 
height of their intuitive hopes. Surely, 
only the purest faith and the most 
exalted self-renunciation will be able 
to pass unscathed through the ordeals 
which beset the path of the German 
future from all sides. But even though 
the immediate future is dark, it means 
much to have men of this stamp point 
to the distant peaks on the horizon. 
And the constantly widening influence 
which particularly Count Keyserling, 
as the outstanding intellectual figure 
of to-day, is exerting upon the German 
mind seems a pledge that the remaking 
of the national type for which he and 
his kind are working is bound to be- 
come a reality. 
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BY CHARLES E. 


A FEW years ago it was possible to 
make use of one of the Scandinavian 
languages in the Finnish railway sta- 
tion in Petrograd. If one continued 
one’s journeying westward, the same 
language served all purposes until one 
reached the shores of Greenland. In 
Finnish towns and cities Swedish was 
spoken by practically all educated 
people, and partly understood by per- 
haps most of the people, though only 
about one tenth of the population of 
Finland is Swedish. In the new inde- 


pendent country of Iceland people 


speak Icelandic generally, but Danish 
is quite commonly used also. If one 
regards Finland as partly Swedish in 
language, culture, and tradition, one 
may count about twelve million people 
in the Scandinavian part of the world, 
including therein Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Faré Islands, Iceland, 
and Greenland. 

In each of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries strong nationalist trends were 
apparent long before the war; but the 
great struggle seems indirectly to have 
accentuated such tendencies among 
these peoples, though not in the same 
manner as in the states which have 
come into being subsequently. Nor- 
wegians demanded, and _ peacefully 
secured, independence from Sweden in 
1905, and Iceland has become an in- 
dependent state since the War, as has 
Finland. Denmark’s territory was en- 
larged in consequence of the treaty of 
peace, and now includes the Danish 
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parts of Schleswig, thus settling, it is 
hoped, the complicated and difficult 
question of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
satisfying aspirations which have meant 
much to this little country, since 1864 
in particular. The Aland Islands, in- 
habited by Swedes, have become a part 
of Finland as the result of a decision 
made through the League of Nations. 

The only serious present question of 
a territorial and nationalist nature 
among the Scandinavian countries 
themselves relates to Greenland, the 
Danish sovereignty of which the Nor- 
wegian government is inclined to 
dispute, or wishes to limit to some 
extent. Historical bases for dispute 
seem rather far-fetched as between any 
two of the Scandinavian countries, 
however. Parts of Sweden once ‘be- 
longed to’ Denmark, other parts to 
Norway. Sweden once held sway in 
Finland and along the shores of the 
Baltic. The history of the northern 
countries is intertwined, and irredentas 
can hardly be of serious concern to any 
one of them now. 

But still Swedes insist on being 
Swedes, and Norwegians insist on being 
Norwegian and developing a distinctly 
Norwegian language, though their 
great poets (Wergeland, Ibsen, Bjérn- 
son) have all written in what may 
fairly be called Danish. Icelanders in- 
sist, too, on particularism in language 
and culture; and though the population 
of the island is hardly a hundred 
thousand, they now have their own 
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university. The exhibition of national 
consciousness in bilingual Finland 
presents a peculiar situation, but it is 
symptomatic of the times, as is Den- 
mark’s interest in the minority Danes 
south of its present territory. 
Denmark has become about as ra- 
tional a national entity as is possible 
in most parts of Europe to-day, and 
has given a commendable example of 
tolerance of minority rights to those 
Germans who now live within its 
boundaries. At the Interparliamentary 
Conference which took place in Copen- 
hagen a short time ago, the rights of 
minority nationalities was a leading 
subject of discussion. Minority race 
representatives complained one after 
another concerning unfair and unjust 
treatment accorded them. Apparently 
the only group that did not feel ag- 
grieved was the German one in Den- 
mark. The spokesman for German 
Danes, Pastor Schmidt, who is also 
a member of the Danish Parlia- 


ment, stated frankly that he had no 
complaint to make. 


Denmark was one of the most 
neutral of all countries during the 
war, and the sane politics of its foreign 
office served to restrain what might 
otherwise have evolved into dangerous 
and extreme chauvinism. There are 
extremists among Danish nationalists, 
but they are of small practical im- 
portance. Fascism and Communism 
play unimportant rdles in the country, 
though the tendency of its politics may 
be characterized as socialistic in a very 
real but temperate sense. 

Finland is the outpost of Scandi- 
navianism in the east as Denmark is 
in the south, and it now has, for the 
first time in its history, national inde- 
pendence. The first period of inde- 
pendence brought with it a fierce and 
bloody civil war, which was in essential 
features a war of classes. Finnish 
radicals had naturally been intimately 
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associated with the revolutionary 
movement in the days of the tsars, and 
their efforts looked not merely toward 
national autonomy, in which conserva- 
tives shared, but also toward social 
and economic reconstruction. In the 
triumph of the Bolsheviki in Russia 
they wished to share, and their hopes 
of a better day and a new social order 
were akin. 

However, the Red Revolution in 
Finland was not successful, though the 
subsequent government and the politi- 
cal arrangements on which it is based 
must be regarded as relatively ad- 
vanced and radical, viewed from an 
American standpoint. The ‘conserva- 
tive’ government carried on a war with 
Soviet Russia over Karelia, the region 
lying to the northeast of undisputed 
Finnish territory, as a result of which 
Karelia received a sort of autonomy 
in a compromise peace. The dispute 
with Sweden, as already intimated, 
left the Aland Islands with Finland, 
but — by way of compromise again — 
gave the Swedish population some 
measure of local self-government. 

Inasmuch as the majority of Finns 
are not Swedish by speech or Nordic by 
race, the problems relating to cultural 
codperation with the purely Scandi- 
navian countries remain unsolved. 
Racially and temperamentally Finland 
looks toward the east perhaps more 
truly than toward the west; and the 
energetic insistence on the cultivation 
of the Finnish language as such means 
that the cultural nexus within the 
Scandinavian world must become less 
direct and probably in a short time less 
real also. The future may then witness 
a growing rapprochement with the 
social and economic experimentation 
of Russia, and an increasing cultural 
tendency of a non-Scandinavian char- 
acter. The problem is complex, and 
connected with the class struggle which 
seems to have reached a truce only. 
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Finland is also, by reason of its geo- 
graphical situation, obliged to codper- 
ate with the other new and smaller 
Baltic states with which it has real 
interests in common and for which it 
is a leading factor. Finland’s relations 
to these smaller states may be an 
advantage for Sweden in a_ political 
sense, and tend to make Sweden feel 
greater security. The status and future 
of Finland are thus seen to have a 
direct bearing on Scandinavian fears 
and hopes in more than one sense, and 
especially on those of Sweden. Any 
future shifting of the Baltic scene is of 
concern to Europe as a whole, but not 
least to Scandinavians. 

The country which of all the Scandi- 
navian lands seems to have felt least 
interest in Scandinavian codperation 
and unity is Norway. The situation of 
the country, facing, as it does, the west; 
its industrial and other activities, so 
largely connected with the sea; popular 
sympathies, drawing it historically 
chiefly to the west and southwest; the 
temperament of its people, consisting 
so largely of isolated peasants and sea- 
faring folk; its suspicions of Swedish 
as well as of Danish tactics and mo- 
tives —all unite to make the Nor- 
wegian a difficult codperator from the 
point of view of his nearest neighbors. 
And it is fair to add, in view of the 
history of Norway’s relations to Den- 
mark and Sweden for the past five 
hundred years, that such a psychology 
is comprehensible and, humanly speak- 
ing, pardonable. During the war there 
existed a rather close codperation of 
these countries with one another, but 
this has become less since then, 
though, except for special problems, 
relations remain quite cordial. 

Norwegian interests are intimately 
related to those of Great Britain, as a 
shipping nation, and the large com- 
merce with Germany has of course 
diminished, as Germany’s post bellum 
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difficulties have increased poverty and 
diminished wealth there. Moreover, 
Norway has far greater interests in the 
United States in proportion to its popu- 
lation than any of the other Scandina- 
vian countries. Practically every Nor- 
wegian family now has representatives 
in the American Northwest, and the 
cultural reaction therefrom is of some 
importance. Norwegian engineers find 
opportunities in the United States as 
well as at home; and Knut Hamsun’s 
life in the Northwest a generation ago 
certainly left its mark on this Nobel 
Literary Prize winner. Knute Nelson 
and Thorstein Veblen represent in some 
real sense contrasting types of the Nor- 
wegian, though both are also types of 
the American. Fridtjof Nansen, Grieg, 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Hamsun, represent 
native types whose variety in turn is 
a reflection of the isolated independence 
of the Norwegian, as well as of his cul- 
tural and temperamental peculiarities. 


II 


It is a fact that the Scandinavian 
countries experienced a period of un- 
usual, if unsubstantial, prosperity dur- 
ing the war, in spite of the blockade 
and the restrictions placed by the 
Allies on their domestic industrial 
activities as well as on their foreign 
trade, and in spite of losses due to sub- 
marines and the like. Sweden was in 
the most difficult position economically, 
inasmuch as prohibition of some of its 
most important articles for export was 
very stringent. In consequence thereof 
there was much unemployment, the 
prices of necessary imports became ex- 
orbitant, and at times many articles 
were unobtainable. A great deal of 
credit is due to the Socialist leader, 
Mr. Branting, in surmounting many of 
the difficulties which arose. The ton- 
nage of these countries, and Norway’s 
in particular, became of great impor- 
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tance, to Great Britain especially; and 
though dispositions were largely in 
fact forced, there was small reluctance 
to yield to the inevitable, for the profits 
made were often fantastic. The ab- 
normally large returns on shipping in- 
vestments led to exaggerated concep- 
tions of post-bellum possibilities, and 
speculation soon affected in some way 
practically the whole commercial class, 
and many others who could not resist 
the seemingly golden opportunities. 

But with the peace came a great 
depression and deflation and _ bank- 
ruptcies. The orderly rearrangement 
of commerce and political affairs failed 
of realization; and Russia remained 
long in a state bordering on chaos; 
conditions in the leading industrial 
state of the Continent, Germany, 
grew rapidly catastrophic; and the 
new rivalries and passions of secession 
and succession states added to a situa- 
tion which is still seriously affecting 
all of Scandinavia. 

So far as financial problems are con- 
cerned, it seems that Denmark has 
gone furthest in measures relating to 
unemployment benefits and_ similar 
arrangements for lessening suffering 
among the masses. Such a policy was 
necessary if large parts of the people 
were to be kept from proletarization, 
a condition from which the working 
classes in this country had so brilliantly 
emerged during the last generation. 
The general standard of life has, as 
a result, been fairly well maintained, 
and revolutionary or communistic tend- 
encies have failed to appeal to large 
masses, contrasting in this respect 
with Norway and, to some extent, 
with Sweden. 

It is felt, however, that such arrange- 
ments for the protection of the unem- 
ployed have not been free from abuses. 
During the days of war prosperity the 
laboring man, like most other people, 
was tempted by his increased earnings 


to live on a scale to which he had not 
been accustomed, in spite of the high 
prices prevailing. When hard times 
came between 1920 and 1922, discon- 
tent seemed at times to become of 
threatening proportions, and_ there 
occurred an epidemic of strikes and 
lockouts. Employers insisted on lower 
wages, and employees wished to have 
the higher scales maintained unless 
prices were reduced correspondingly. 
The result was a series of compromises. 
Readjustment was painful and ex- 
pensive. Many a_ swollen fortune, 
suddenly acquired, disappeared, and 
scandalous exposures were not uncom- 
mon. The great number of extra 
bureaus with functionaries, called forth 
by war needs, could not be disbanded 
by the state at once, and not least be- 
cause this would serve to increase 
unemployment and discontent. When 
Landmandsbanken, one of the pillars 
of Danish financial life, fell, with lesser 
banks, and great industries failed, in 
1922, it seemed to many that Denmark 
was not far from a ruin from which it 
would take years to recover. 

The ultimate saving element proved 
to be now, as it had been so frequently 
in the past, Danish agriculture, with 
its sound technical bases, its codpera- 
tive ingenuity, and almost model 
effectiveness. Danish peasants had, of 
course, shared in the good times of the 
war, and from their profits there re- 
mained considerable surpluses, while 
large sums had been invested in im- 
provements of all kinds. It seems now 
to be a fact that Danish agriculture 


_ has found itself again, and that its 


greatest difficulties have, at least for a 
time, been overcome. The fact that 
the great neighbor to the south is no 
longer able to serve as a market to 
anything like the extent of ten years 
ago is a handicap, and a dangerous one. 
Danish prosperity, it is generally ad- 
mitted, depends largely on an orderly 
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and prospering Germany. Danish in- 
dustries have, since the end of the war, 
suffered much from German competi- 
tion. Factory owners could not manu- 
facture their products at even a small 
profit in the face of German imports 
based on a wage-scale which was but a 
small fraction of the Danish. 

Similar conditions affected the other 
Scandinavian countries. Finland suf- 
fered less economically from the post- 
bellum depression, partly because its 
low (depreciated) valuta gave it a 
competitive advantage not unlike that 
of Germany, while it did not suffer 
from Germany’s present handicaps. 

Perhaps Norway has suffered more 
than other countries of the north, 
though there also the period of greatest 
economic misery has been passed. The 
slump in shipping stocks and the 
decline in freight rates reacted sharply 
in this country, partly because specu- 
lation had been more rampant and 
partly because ships and shipping play 
a larger relative part in the economy of 
Norway than in any other similar 
population. Fortunes were made and 
later lost in Christiania, Bergen, and 
other seaports, in a way reminiscent 
of the wildest boom days of the West 
that was, in the United States. 

Sweden has likewise lived through 
a critical period since the end of the 
war. Its currency has been maintained 
practically at par continuously, unlike 
the Danish and Norwegian, which 
show considerable depreciation; but 
this has proved a serious handicap in 
Sweden in all matters relating to 
foreign competition. This country has 
far greater natural resources than 
Denmark and Norway, and its terri- 
tory is much larger. And, too, Sweden 
is far more dependent on its industrial 
products — lumber and iron products 
especially—and has great water- 
power resources. Norway occupies an 
intermediate position in thesé respects, 
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lacking Denmark’s agricultural ad- 
vantages, as well as the more extensive 
natural and power facilities of Sweden. 
The present outlook for all of Scandi- 
navia is intimately associated with a 


/ 


settlement of the continental problems 
as a whole. Unless this comes soon, it 
seems inevitable that a greater de- 
pression than any experienced so far 
will engulf the northern peoples. 


iil 


Socio-political tendencies in all the 
northern countries involve the relations 
of Social Democracy and Communism 
to ‘bourgeois’ society; and each of 
them presents distinctive features in 
this development. 

The Danish Social-Democratic party, 
which is exceeded in size and influence 
only by one other party, is strongly 
opportunistic, and its character is not 
revolutionary and, indeed, only mildly 
Marxian. The leadership in labor 
unions and in the party is held by the 
same men, or by men whose codpera- 
tion in politics and industrial matters 
is practically perfect. While statements 
of a typically belligerent sort are to be 
found in the Socialist press as well as in 
the more conservative organs, a middle 
ground is taken by most journalistic 
agitators. The extreme radicals (Com- 
munists) and the extreme conserva- 
tives are of small practical import. 
The middle ground, represented by 
Denmark’s radical daily Politiken, is 
fairly typical; and such radicals find no 
chasm between themselves and the 
Socialists, only differences of opinion 
and of tactics which in practice are not 
of too great importance. The Socialist 
daily Social-Demokraten stands nearer 
to its radical contemporaries than it 
does to the Norwegian paper which 
until recently had the same name,. but 
which is Communistic. The Danish 
Socialist party is a party of petits 
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bourgeois, prosperous, fairly satisfied 
workingmen, mechanics, and small 
shopkeepers, and in general its aims 
are not obstructive, but reformatory. 
In this respect it might be compared to 
the Nonpartisan League movement of 
the Northwest, but it is less hated and 
feared than this American movement 
is—or was. The Socialist, labor- 
union, and codperative movements in 
Denmark are all ina real sense conserv- 
ative of the existing bases of economic 
society, but critical and reformatory 
in details. 

Conditions are different in Norway, 
where the Communist movement has 
swamped the Socialist party. There 
are a number of possible explanations 
of this diverging trend. The industrial 
evolution of Norway is more recent, 
and its capitalists and employers have 
no doubt lacked that suavity of charac- 
ter and temperament which is so char- 
acteristic of all Danes. Life is not so 
easy in Norway, with its harsher cli- 
mate, its greater distances, its bleaker 
and grander landscapes. Inconsiderate 
exploitation seems to have been more 
common and facile in Norway on the 
one hand, while effective organization 
against this has just begun, and largely 
in consequence of conditions which 
have been very hard for the ordinary 
man. This conscious and united rebel- 
lion against existing evils was reaching 
its height when the Russian Commu- 
nist revolution occurred, and Norway 
proved to be a field where working- 
men were eager to listen to proposals 
from the great eastern empire that had 
been ruled by the tsars. A number of 
very capable leaders, some of whom 
were familiar with capitalistic society 
in its greatest development, in the 
United States, happened to be of com- 
munist inclinations also, and so a con- 
junction of circumstances may be said 
to account in some measure for existing 
tendencies among the laboring classes. 
VOL. 133 — NO. 6 
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One of the leaders of communist 
thought and activity in Norway, Dr. 
Edvard Bull, is at once a professor at 
the University and a member of the 
Storthing, and has been a delegate to 
the International at Moscow. Probably 
the future of communist tendencies in 
Norway will depend as much on what 
may develop in the greater European 
countries, notably in Germany, Russia, 
and England, as on its own domestic 
evolution. 

The situation in Sweden differs from 
that of all of its nearest neighbors. In 
comparison with Denmark, it seems 
that there is a more real cleavage be- 
tween labor organizations and the 
Social-Democratic party. When Hjal- 
mar Branting was Premier of Sweden, 
he was less hampered by trades-union 
obligations than was Mr. Stauning in 
Denmark while a member of a ministry 
there. A Danish Socialist minister may 
therefore feel more certain of having 
labor sentiment behind him than is the 
case in Sweden, and such a Dane may 
also, in consequence, feel more firm in 
his positions and demands. The Com- 
munists are relatively stronger and 
more aggressive in Sweden than in 
Denmark, but far less of a factor 
than in Norway. While Sweden, unlike 
its immediate neighbors, has a Social- 
ist premier, and, like Copenhagen, 
Stockholm has a Socialist mayor, 
Sweden may not yet be regarded as 
a strongly Socialist country. Social- 
Democrats represent but a minority of 
the population, and that part is to be 
found mainly in the growing industrial 
centres and cities. The opposition here, 
as in Norway and Denmark, contains 
the mass of the peasantry, and the 
business and shipping interests. It 
seems probable that the Socialist move- 
ment will gain steadily on the more 
capitalistic parties within the next 
decade. 

The Finnish radical movement was 
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carried away by the impetus of changes 
in Russia in 1917-1919, and was of 
a decidedly social-revolutionary char- 
acter. The end of the civil social war 
there brought reaction, of course, and 
with it anti-socializing tendencies. A 
considerable part of the Socialists of 
Finland is not revolutionary, and has 
now renewed its activities along trades- 
union lines and ordinary progressivism. 
Though the situation is complicated 
by too many features to be mentioned 
here, it seems probable that the 
Socialist movement in Finland will 
continue to be influenced by that of its 
great, and potentially very great, east- 
ern neighbor. The experiences of the 
conservative elements during the Red 
Revolution must necessarily continue 
to be reflected in the temper of their 
present control of Finland’s destinies; 
and for a time Finland’s domestic 
economy should show a growing re- 
semblance to Sweden’s. But specula- 
tion here is less safe than in many other 
instances. 


IV 


It is perhaps worth while to remark 
that, either shortly before the war or 
within recent years, women have at- 
tained full political equality with men 
in all of the Scandinavian countries, 
including Finland. Political suffrage 
is probably as free and complete as it 
can be under democratic governments, 
such as we find them here; for no 
republic is more democratic in effect 
than these countries, though all but Fin- 
land are monarchies in form. Women 
play important réles in the cultural life 
of all the northern lands, as, for ex- 
ample, the position of Ellen Key and 
of Selma Lagerléf in the world of 
letters and morals indicates. Women 
occupy positions as professors and even 
as diplomats, though their activities 
as ministers of the Gospel have met 


with considerable opposition. This isa | 
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matter of lesser importance, however, 
for Scandinavians are not so religious 
either in a formal sense or in an emo- 
tional sense as Americans, though the 
Lutheran Church is the established 
form in all the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

Recent years have witnessed a great 
variety of methods of dealing with the 
liquor problem. Denmark remains a 
country in which there is no real re- 
striction; that is, to use the American 
phrase, it is ‘wet.” The war made it 
necessary to secure added income to 
meet the growing budgets, and the 
internal-revenue taxes have been effec- 
tive in diminishing the consumption 
of strong drinks. In the case of the 
most popular strong beverage, akvavit, 
the price for a time, and largely as a 
result of the fiscal policy, was twenty- 
five times as high as before the war. 
The interesting consideration here is, 
however, the practically undisputed 
fact that the Danes are a most tem- 
perate people, and intoxication is 
rare— rarer in fact than elsewhere in 
Scandinavia. 

The Swedes have developed what in 
America is generally known as the 
Gothenburg system of quasi-state con- 
trol and monopoly, and to this has now 
been added a system of ‘rationing,’ 
which permits all but habitual or 
notorious drunkards to obtain a limited 
amount of spirits every month. Eva- 
sions occur, of course; but on the whole 
there is little laxity, and temperance is 
apparently increasing, as is the demand 
for prohibition of all strong drinks. 

Finland now has what amounts to 
practically complete prohibition; but 
in effect — so it has been said on ap- 
parently reliable authority — drunken- 
ness has been greater by far since the 
complete legal prohibition of liquors 
than it was before, and of course a 
very active trade in smuggled spirits 
has been developed. 

Norway adopted a system of incom- 
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plete prohibition a few years ago, per- 
mitting the sales of beers and light 
wines, including champagne. The re- 
sults have not been at all ideal, for 
intoxication has not diminished in the 
cities, certainly not relatively, and 
smugglers have done such a flourishing 
business in the many fjords and inlets 
along the coast that whiskey has been 
obtainable in Christiania, where its 
sale is forbidden, at lower prices than 
in Copenhagen, where it is permitted. 
Comparative statistics indicate that 
in proportion to the size of the cities 
drunkenness has been greatest in Hel- 
singfors (Finland), with prohibition; 
somewhat less in Christiania (Nor- 
way), with partial prohibition; still 
less in Stockholm (Sweden), with a 
rationing system; and least in Copen- 
hagen (Denmark), with its ‘wet’ sys- 
tem. It would be unfair to draw final 
conclusions from the above; but the 
present situation seems unsatisfactory 
to all except the Danes, who are 
watching the experiments of their 
neighbors with no little satisfaction so 
far. 

Aside from questions affecting the 
liquor traffic and unemployment, the 
Scandinavian peoples have been main- 
ly concerned, in their legislatures and 
administrative offices, with problems 
of finance and taxation since the end of 
the war. For a time budgets were four 
or five times greater than in 1913; and 
even to-day the Danish budget is four 
times as large as before the war. Di- 
rect and indirect taxes have therefore 
been very burdensome, and loans have 
been the almost inevitable recourse. 
The efforts to return to something like 
the old bases have been painful, and 
so far only partly successful. Many 
a plan formulated in the golden days 
of 1917-1919 has been relegated to the 
uncertain future. 

Recent years have witnessed an in- 
creasing interest in sports and ath- 
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letics throughout all these countries. 
In Norway especially winter sports 
arouse now a general interest probably 
not equaled in any other country. 
Skiing is, in fact, a national and al- 
most universal sport among the young 
(though it is not confined to them) in 
Norway, as anyone may see who hap- 
pens to be at the Majorstuen electric 
railway station leading to the Hol- 
menkollen and adjacent mountains 
near Christiania. It seems almost as if 
the city were engaged in an exodus en 
masse every Sunday morning. 

In all the Scandinavian countries 
sailing and yachting, in the warmer 
months, are also very common, though 
from the nature of the case not so uni- 
versal. The large speculative and 
other gains made during the war have 
apparently given an impetus to yacht- 
ing, making it possible for many who 
theretofore could not afford a small 
boat, to possess one. But with the 
following hard times many a yacht 
passed from Scandinavian hands, and 
found an owner in England. 

Swedes are known throughout the 
world for their excellent and effective 
gymnastic training, which has no doubt 
a great deal to do with the development 
of the fine physical types one finds 
among them, not least among Swedish 
women. Though the Danes are now, 
as they have been, a people of less 
robust natures than their northern 
neighbors, and have displayed less 
interest in sports, athletics, and gym- 
nastics, a great change is in process, a 
change which began before the war, 
but which is gathering strength. Foot- 
ball is a general sport, and cycling is 
nowhere more common than in Den- 
mark, with its gentle landscapes of 
water, islands, low hills, and woodlands. 
Within recent years gymnastics have 
become very popular, and the leader 
in the development of this healthful 
tendency, Niels Bukh, has established 
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a school for the cultivation of all sorts 
of outdoor and indoor exercises near 
the charming little city of Svendborg. 
This institution promises to do much 
for the Danes, and it is perhaps already 
the leading one of its kind in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

An institution which has been doing 
much for Danish culture, and to some 
extent for culture in Norway and 
Sweden, is what is known as the 
hoiiskole. The English translation of 
the word is high-school, but the word 
in its translated form is misleading. 
Such schools are situated as a rule in 
quite rural environments, and _ their 
constituencies are largely composed of 
young men and women of fairly mature 
years, from the countryside. The term 
is one of six months, and the students 
may or may not be confined to one sex. 
Lectures are given in history, literature, 
art, and so forth, and instruction in the 
more important other ‘subjects’ relat- 
ing to ordinary life. There is much 
singing of Danish and other folk-songs. 
The teachers are men who are enthu- 
siastically devoted to the cause of 
culture as such, and Danish culture in 
particular; and so successful have they 
been in creating sentiment and interest 
among wide masses of the people that 
Danish popular culture is probably of 
a quality superior to that found in 
any other country. Of course, these 
schools are not only the factors involved, 
but they are perhaps the most impor- 
tant single contributing element of the 
past generation. 

‘Literature’ in the Scandinavian 
countries was not unaffected by the 
war; but the reactions of the war ex- 
tended to all other peoples also. Pas- 
sions ran high, and the literary work of 
an author was too frequently subjected, 
not to artistic or real tests, but to the 
question whether he was pro-Ally or 
pro-German. Some writers who had 
hitherto..devoted themselves to their 
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art as such, and who had never found 
it worth while to mingle with the people 
and to learn their longings and needs, 
suddenly became fired with the prev- 
alent hysteria in their feelings for the 
Allies and in their fanatical hatred of, 
and contempt for, all that was German. 
The opposite happened, too, but to a 
comparatively small extent, inasmuch 
as the British press dominated the 
world, and laid its deep impress also 
on Scandinavian newspapers, and so 
on public war-opinion. 

During the war and for a time there- 
after, even within artistic and literary 
circles (excluding journalists, whose 
position makes them adaptable instru- 
ments, as a rule), conditions were such 
that old friendships were broken, and 
arrangements of a social nature be- 
came difficult problems for hostesses. 
It would not do to invite N. N. to 
dinner with P. P., because the one or 
the other had recently expressed an 
opinion favorable to one of the bel- 
ligerents — and especially if that one 
happened to be Germany. The ex- 
tensive war-propaganda literature com- 
peted with the morning papers in in- 
terest; but it went the way of all flesh 
ultimately, and served as_ packing 
paper, or was disposed of as old paper. 

Reconciliation and sanity are return- 
ing gradually, though even in the 
Scandinavian neutral countries there 
are some ‘bitter-enders’ of hate still. 
The objectivity of which the war had 
deprived so many is returning, and the 
disillusionments of the subsequent 
peace have been largely instrumental 
in bringing this to pass. During the war, 
and for some time after the Armistice 
and the Peace conferences, anyone, 
especially in Denmark and Norway, 
who ventured to point out some failing 
on the part of the Allies was maligned 
on all sides, even at times by his near- 
est friends. Such a questioning attitude 
was regarded as pestiferous. At least 
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one publishing house, the largest in the 
northern lands, Gyldendals, — whose 
director was the late Peter Nansen, who 
was decidedly friendly to Germany, — 
managed to maintain a very fair posi- 
tion. It accepted manuscripts that 
were friendly to both sides in the con- 
test; but, as Nansen smilingly de- 
clared, ‘In this way I benefit the Ger- 
man cause indirectly, for I receive 
thirty manuscripts antagonistic to the 
Central Powers to one that is friendly.’ 
Money was made out of everything 
during the war— old rags, wet can- 
vases of no merit, and rotten sausages 
exported to needy Germany. Artists, 
writers, sculptors, artist craftsmen, 
all became accustomed to compara- 
tively large incomes; but few had the 
foresight to lay in stores for the seven 
lean years to come. Even the few who 
lived modestly, perforce, on their usual 
incomes were drawn down into poverty 
in the lean years which soon began. 
The following example is typical of 
many. One of the most distinguished 
painters of the Scandinavian countries, 
an elderly widower with several chil- 
dren, lived with his sister in their city 
apartment. Her little fortune was 
safely invested and brought dividends 
regularly. During the war, when nec- 
essary expenditure doubled, though 
the sister’s dividends did not, the 
brother and sister soon found it neces- 
sary to draw on their invested capital. 
Then, with scarcely any warning, they 
were obliged to vacate their apart- 
ment. It was impossible to find an- 
other, and they were compelled to 
build a little cottage of their own, 
though it was at a time when such 
undertakings cost about three times 
what had been the rule. Finally, the 
sister sold her remaining available 
property and bought stock in one of 
the very best banks of the country. 
The bank failed, and this meant that 
the last bit of money they possessed 
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was gone. The cottage was sold at a 
forced auction, because another bank, 
crippled by the failure of the first one, 
held a mortgage on the house and 
needed the money. The aged artist, 
who had always been a slow worker, 
is now—long after the war—in 
dire straits and is compelled to beg 
art-dealers to take his canvases for the 
merest pittances. 

What happened to great fortunes in 
Russia after the Communist Revolu- 
tion, and to large numbers of the mid- 
dle class in Germany following the 
peace, with its depreciated marks and 
other trials, has happened in large 
circles of Scandinavians in the natural 
course of events during these past 
years, and particularly to artists and 
intellectuals. The moneyed aristoc- 
racy, which in Scandinavia, as in most 
other parts of the world, was superior 
to the aristocracy of birth,—and 
rightly so, — finds itself almost ruined, 
and superseded by a new, uncertain, 
and often vulgar set of parvenus. 
This redistribution of wealth, with 
all its evils, furnishes a precedent 
whose reactions may ultimately hasten 
revolutionary social tendencies. 


V 


Two names stand out as preéminent 
among the writers of to-day in Scandi- 
navia,— Knut Hamsun and Sigrid 
Undset, both Norwegians. Their per- 
sonalities and styles are diametrically 
opposed. Hamsun’s reputation has 
increased by leaps and bounds during 
the last fifteen years, and his is one of 
the few Scandinavian literary names 
known in the United States. Sigrid 
Undset arrived at fame through a 
monumental work which promises to 
give her such immortality as a Scandi- 
navian may hope for. This work is an 
historical novel entitled Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter, in three large volumes, 
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written with all of a man’s advantages, 
though the author is a woman. The 
work describes the love of a man and 
a woman for one another, and that 
still greater love of a mother for her 
children. The humanity of the work 
is so real and deep, its feeling so genu- 
ine, its art so perfected, that it will yet 
have a circulation rivaling that of 
Hans Christian Andersen. The work 
was written during the war and just 
after its end; its historical bases are 
admirable and correct; but he who 
reads it feels himself living at the time 
described — and a hundred years from 
to-day readers will still find it so. 

The war has had very slight influence 
on real literature in these countries, 
fortunately. Present tendencies are 
rather remote from the earlier [art 
pour l'art, and this is no doubt due in 
part to translations of American novels, 
with their traditions of swift and ex- 
citing action. Such translations in 


cheap editions have been overrunning 


the Scandinavian book markets, es- 
pecially since the end of the war. 
The hurly-burly of the times demands 
books that are easy reading, books 
that may be enjoyed at one’s meals, 
on street cars or trains, and between 
telephone calls. The peculiar texture 
and composition which this implies — 
it has nothing in common with art, 
though it pretends to virtues it does 
not know — are not native to northern 
peoples. Scandinavian temperament 
is more vague, speculative, veiled; it 
loves that which is not said, but which 
is nevertheless understood; it favors 
large perspectives. Efforts are now 
being made by a few to imitate and 
profit by the style of the imported 
novel. 

Little Iceland has entered the mod- 
ern literary tournament, arriving with 
music and a fanfare of trumpets. Ice- 
land is a country of strong, violent 
action. The traditions of the sagas 
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run in the blood of its people. The 
Icelander’s insistent force and daring 
courage, in combination with mystical 
currents in his nature, promise much 
in a literary and artistic sense. We 
who are now at life’s zenith may yet, 
before the shadows lengthen, live to 
see the literature of Iceland surpass 
that of Norway in the days of Ibsen 
and Bjérnson. 

The stage has produced nothing of 
epoch-making importance in these 
countries within recent years. Come- 
dies have never been strong points, 
theatrically speaking, with them; but 
it is the comedy which attracts the 
crowd, and dramatists and playwrights 
have therefore endeavored to meet the 
demand. If Ibsen had written his 
tragedies to-day instead of twenty or 
forty years ago, they would not have 
proved so effectively interesting. Peo- 
ple do not care to witness such plays 
as Ghosts to-day; they are too ‘mor- 
bid,’ even in Scandinavia, to compete 
successfully with light comedy. 

Sweden is the land of great drama- 
tists. The sombre nature, the tremen- 
dous landscapes, the great lakes, forests, 
mountains, supply the scenery of 
tragedy and make its artistic rendition 
almost a matter of course. Norway, 
with its long deep fjords and mountain 
walls, its narrow valleys, the parsimony 
of much of its soil, is the natural home 
of dreams and longings, wonderings 
concerning what may be beyond — 
beyond the seas, the valleys, the 
fjelds. Denmark is the land of light- 
hearted serenity; one wonders there 
that its art is so serious while its 
character is so care-free. 

The oldest son of Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, — Bjérn Bjérnson, —a remarkable 
combination of poet, musician, actor, 
and régisseur, has just returned to 
Norway, after spending a number of 
years in Munich, to become the di- 
rector of the National Theatre of Nor- 
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way in Christiania. This theatre un- 
doubtedly has the best troupe of actors 
in the Scandinavian countries. His 
recent production of Thora Parsberg 
was a real triumph, which is a good 
omen for the future of the theatre. 
He and the late Herman Bang have 
been for years without peers in their 
technique and manner of putting plays 
on the stage, and they both possess 
a capacity for suggestion which has 
caused actors to render what often 
might seem impossible or incredible. 

In Fru Dybwad, Norway has the 
completely modern woman on_ the 
stage; her acting, with its tremendous 
nervous force and realistic qualities, 
the soulfulness of her voice, and her 
physical presence, are those of a great 
and true artist. She is possibly the 
greatest actor on the Scandinavian 
stage, and has often been classed with 
Bernhardt and Duse. 

In Bodil Moltke Ipsen, Denmark 
has an actress who contrasts sharply 
with Dybwad. The play sometimes 
seems unimportant in her hands, 
while her réle is all. Her naturalness 
— which may or may not be combined 
with art — makes her words seem so 
spontaneous that one believes for the 
moment that they are the actual crea- 
tion of the moment. She cares very 
little for style or tradition. She is 
Maria Stuart as she is any modern 
woman. Her costumes vary, her figure 
remains the same — and her triumph 
is certain. 

Another great actress is Betty Nan- 
sen, who has her own exquisite theatre 
in Copenhagen. She has, incidentally, 
demonstrated a woman’s ability to 
manage and direct a theatre as well as 
to act therein. The most perfect come- 
dy that Scandinavia has known for 
years has been presented at her theatre 
in plays by Strindberg and Bjérnson, 
she and Fjelstrup taking the leading 
parts. This man, who a score of years 
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before had exhibited great talent as a 
comedian and player of character 
parts, fell into obscurity for a number 
of years, but suddenly reappeared on 
Betty Nansen’s stage and created a 
furor of enthusiasm. He died two 
years after he had thus become the 
talk of Copenhagen again. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while 
to call attention to a new tendency 
which is developing in a literary way, 
and which will no doubt be reflected on 
the stage later. This has to do with 
the occult or supernatural; but so far 
no book of first importance has been 
written in Scandinavia representative 
of this mystical religious school. A 
not very well-known actor, playwright, 
and instructor, Anker Larsen, who 
recently won the Gyldendal literary 
prize with his book entitled The Rock 
of Wisdom, discusses religious prob- 
lems in the sense suggested, and his 
work is the best of its kind so far pub- 
lished. The best feature of his book is 
not its tendency, however, but its 
human and poetical qualities. 

Ellen Key is now an old woman, 
whose name is gradually becoming 
obscure in this part of the world. Her 
books, with their fine humanity and 
pure and humane morality, have ac- 
complished their purpose here. Selma 
Lagerlof’s work is also of the past, 
though her fame remains, in great 
measure. Georg Brandes— in spite 
of his eighty years — remains produc- 
tive and is the acknowledged spiritual 
leader of Scandinavia. His sense of 
justice and broad objectivity caused 
him during the war—as also since 
the peace—to speak out the truth 
to all sides, so that he has enemies in 
all lands. Brandes may be known not 
only by his friends but by his enemies 
—and he may well be proud of both. 
As the shadows close about him he 
may close his eyes, serenely confident 
of the future and its judgments. 
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MY FISHIEST STORY! 


WE came to Elbow Lake while the sun 
was still in sight above the silent pine 
and cypress groves that hemmed us in. 
We pitched our tent on the sandy 
shore about midway of the nearer arm. 
For the lake called Elbow is a crude 
drawing of the arm bent at the joint 
whose name is so commonly used by 
pipe-fitters, architects, makers of furni- 
ture, and navigators of inland waters. 
Elbow Lake is, or was, not a true car- 
penter’s square; it was rather a giant 
enlargement of the Australian Pigmy’s 
boomerang, some two or three miles 
around, set down in a sandy basin, more 
than thirty miles from nowhere. 

For three days we fished. We did. it 
with a seine six feet in height and sixty 
in length. Clad in pure Nature’s garb, 
we fished. Those of us who were the 
best swimmers took the pole at one end 
of the seine, and carried it out through 
the deep water in a great circle, and 
brought it back to the pole at the other 
end, where it had been held in water 
three or four feet deep. 

We rolled the seine evenly on the two 
poles held close together. The fun be- 
gan when we had brought it in to make 
a circle five feet in diameter. Some- 
times nothing happened; which, from 
the standpoint of a true philosophy, is 
also a part of fun, since fun is depend- 
ent so largely on the occurrence of the 
unexpected. But, at other times — 
things began to happen. 

O Man, of fifty-odd, can you not still 
feel those thrills? A splashing would 
begin near the centre of the netted cir- 
cle of quiet water. The net would 
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stretch and widen at the side. Perhaps 
another splash would come at the other 
side. A sensitive naked shin might re- 
ceive the sudden impact of a cartilagi- 
nous nose, backed by some sixty pounds 
of fish-flesh in rapid motion. Nursing 
my own black-and-blue spots, I always 
felt sorry for the ichthyic cause of each; 
for I opine that it is not the custom of 
either the Ichtalurus or the Polydon 
Spathula to incur sudden collision with 
anything more solid than the ooze of 
favorite feeding banks. 

The ultimate thrill came to the young 
man who squeezed his bare body be- 
tween the end-poles of the seine and, 
with groping hands, located the fishy 
prey in the agitated water. Sweeping 
passes below the surface would be re- 
warded by the touch of something 
solid, something smooth. Reaching 
arms would feel and find their way 
around the slippery body of a shiny 
‘channel-cat,’ or the still more smoothly 
coated ‘spoonbill,’ which has an ex- 
tremely elongated nose and is most de- 
lightfully free of the sharp-pointed 
barbs with which Mother Nature says, 
‘Noli me tangere,’ for the whole family 
of catfish. 

The Ichtalurus, or channel-cat, is 
a well-rounded, smooth-skinned, and 
sufficiently good-looking fish. Its 
heavy-boned skeleton is well padded 
with firm, white flesh, which cuts into 
rounded steaks that broil to a delicious, 
‘chewy’ brown over the red coals of 
pine or cyprus in a hollow of the sand. 
Giants of his kind are found in the 
quiet back-waters of the Mississippi 
River. You may see his captors carry- 
ing a magnificent specimen, a pole 
from shoulder to shoulder through his 
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gills, while the tail drags on the ground 
between them. Such a six-foot cat will 
weigh over one hundred and twenty 
pounds. At Elbow Lake, our channel- 
cat averaged sixty pounds and were 
from four to five feet in length. 

But the ‘spoonbill cat’ is the hero of 
my tale. He is as smooth and svelte as 
the under-side of a flounder moulded 
into a stream-line harmony that is remi- 
niscent of the latest dirigible. His true 
name is Polydon Spathula, and I have 
yet tofind a self-respecting ichthyologist 
who did not chide me for calling him a 
‘cat,’ even though I always preface it 
with ‘spoonbill.’ It is the spoon that 
makes him a delightful companion for 
a swim. That spoon ‘bill’ is a thick 
cartilaginous protuberance, some ten 
inches long, into which the shapely 
shoulders die away in graceful speed- 
lines. It is over two inches wide near 
the end, but narrower near the nose. 
It is just the shape of a spoon-handle 
and gives an easy and unbreakable hold. 
This, I am sure, points a Texas origin 
for the phrase, ‘to lead one around by 
the nose.’ 

It was on the last afternoon of our 
fishing that my chance came, and with 
it the performance of a ‘stunt,’ incon- 
sequential enough in itself and of no 
particular difficulty, that has afforded 
recurrent and thrilling memories of 
careless youth, men with hard faces 
and soft hearts, sun-glinting water, 
the taste of delicious food, — poorly 
cooked, but, oh, so sweet to outdoor 
hunger, — the smell of pines and — my 
one true fish-story. 

We had fished well around and past 
the ‘elbow’ of Elbow Lake. We were a 
good half-mile from our camp, by land, 
but only a little over a quarter of a mile 
diagonally across the water. I had just 
recently made the trip around the el- 
bow with a channel-cat. Its many 
hazards were of recent experience and 
sore in memory. Of course it is sport, 


but a sixty-pound fish weighs heavily 
after strolling half a mile. Add to that 
the fact that prickly pear was plentiful, 
and that pine-roots have a way of turn- 
ing up sharpened knurls just below the 
velvet of pine needles that form a car- 
pet for bare feet; that tarantulas are 
common, and that a diamond-baecked 
‘rattler’ will sometimes start ‘purring’ 
close at hand, while your burden is still 
very much alive and gives violent evi- 
dence of the fact at very unexpected 
intervals. The violence of that sixty 
pounds of catfish is disconcerting when 
you are carefully balanced on one foot 
with the other descending uncertainly 
between two clumps of prickly pear. 
I had only recently made the round 
trip by land when the boss sawyer, 
ex-officio boss of the seine, spoke to me. 

‘Captain,’ he said, ‘it is your turn 
next.’ He was a wily boss sawyer, that 
man. All day he had been calling me 
‘Hombre’ and other names devoid of 
honor. 

Unable to resist the soft blandish- 
ment of the title, I squeezed between 
the upright seine poles and began mak- 
ing passes with submerged armsthrough 
the opaque water. My hands came in 
contact with a round fish body. Its 
owner, startled by the touch, gave a 
mighty kick with powerful caudal fins. 
He slipped through and away. I let him 
slip. I too was wily. I had felt the 
prick of a shoulder barb. It was a 
channel-cat. Not for me, the porterage 
of another of his kind, over that rough 
half-mile of scrub and prickly pear. 

There had been four splashes in the 
narrowing circle of the seine. I had 
hopes of a better choice. Soon my 
hands came into contact with another 
piscine form. Encouraged, I pushed 
and held it firmly by leg-pressure 
against the meshes of the seine. My 
hands passed up and over a velvet skin, 
scaleless and smooth, to barbless shoul- 
der, and down the graceful stream- 
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lines of head and nose to the hard pro- 
tuberant ‘spoon.’ Nose under water, 
with a bubbling sound that meant 
Eureka, I seized the tough and carti- 
laginous ‘bill’ with more joy than I 
now have in the grasp of a squash 
racket for the next fierce rally. 

‘I’ve got him!’ I yelled, and brought 
his nose to sight. 

‘A spoonbill,’ yelled the gang, and let 
me out. 

Squeezing between the seine-poles, I 
stood in three feet of water and gave 
thought. Up the bank beside me was 
a rough scramble through roots and 
creepers, to more roughness at the top. 
Then a long hike must follow before 
sixty pounds of burden could be drop- 
ped in camp. 

Lakeward, the prospect was enticing. 
Our tent stood attractively among the 
trees, less than half a mile distant by 
the water route. The decision was in- 
stantaneous. Once taken, it has lin- 
gered in fond memory with warmth, 
like that of the successful high dive be- 
fore a crowd of more timid friends, or 
like that of the neat and polite rejoin- 
der at a banquet, to the discomfiture of 
a temperamentally covert antagonist. 

‘So long, fellows,’ I called; ‘me for 
the camp’; and pushed out into the 
quiet water with my spoonbill in tow. 

At this point, in my younger days, I 
was wont to ‘embroider’ somewhat, 
telling how sociably my companion and 
I made the swim together, how willingly 
he lent a hand, or tail, to the accelera- 
tion of our progress, how we talked it 
over — all that. Now I see that such 
treatment was inartistic, crass, juvenile. 
In this narrative I amend the fault. 

With apologies to many groups of 
interested auditors, some of whom un- 
kindly referred to me as Apollo’s favor- 
ite instrument, I honestly aver that 
nothing happened. The reason is sim- 
ple. My interpretation of it is, I am 
convinced, based on flawless logic and 
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an accurate estimate of tri-dimensional 
navigo-dynamics. It is briefly this. A 
fish is built, organized, and intended to 
swim forward and not backward. The 
action of caudal fins is propulsive. The 
slightest pointing of the front end of a 
fish is enough to change his direction to 
suit the pointer. Thus, with a firm 
handful of spoon-shaped bill, the 
slightest pressure on the horizontal or 
vertical plane was sufficient. The fish 
could do nothing but give his aid for 
the remaining direction, which was for- 
ward. That is why nothing happened. 
For, honestly, nothing happened. 

Yet memory tells a different tale. It 
tells of a laughing crowd in the shallow 
water, good-natured, jeering, and well- 
wishing, with an apprehensive warning 
from one or two. It tells of smooth and 
smiling water, stretching away to the 
green of pine woods below the trans- 
lucent blue of a cloudless sky. It recalls 
the sensation, nearest of all my pic- 
tured concepts to the dream of Eter- 
nity, of fatigueless immersion, with just 
enough of motion, in a medium well- 
nigh ethereal, supportless yet com- 
pletely supporting at every point of 
every surface; a something to carry 
along that was not a burden; a rounded 
graceful body that just fitted within the 
circle of the arm when one stopped 
stroking and paddled lazily with feet 
alone; a body that was just as warm as 
the water but cool to the touch, sleek 
and smooth, like a baby’s skin; an ob- 
ject toward which to point, and the 
approach to which was leisurely and 
constant; a gray tent, picturesquely 
pitched on the bank among the pines. 

So our swim was ended and, sorry as 
I now am to say it, I dragged my luck- 
less captive up the bank and dumped 
him among the sixteen hundredweight 
of fish that, to-morrow, would fill one 
of the wagons and compel us to take 
turns in walking the thirty miles 
home. 
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Big John, as cook, was ‘mindin’ 
camp.’ He watched me come ashore. 
I had often been called captain, and 
once, major, when making a _ hair’s- 
breadth catch of a swiftly moving train. 
Big John made no comment until I 
deposited my wriggling catch among his 
now quiet mates. Then he spoke. 

“You sure have got your nerve with 
you — colonel,’ he said. 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


I know that I stand on debatable 
ground, on a crumbling wall with dis- 
integrating foundations, when I men- 
tion the Garden of Eden. 

Mr. Wells, with his drop of ooze, and 
terrific struggle through centuries of 
slime and muck up to the first slippery 
uncertain foothold of man, does not ap- 
peal to me. I prefer the short cut of the 
Hand of the Lord (I say it reverently), 
who recognized in the Beginning the 
need of the beauty and comfort of a 
garden for the soul of man. 

The garden in which as a child I lived 
and moved and had my being was to 
me the veritable Garden of Eden. I 
was glad the angel with the flaming 
sword was removed from our front gate. 
I had a lurking fear of the serpent in 
certain shady spots, and I regretted the 
absence of Adam and Eve, but I hoped 
that the Lord would come again to walk 
in his Garden in the cool of the day. 
And then one day I knew better. Alas 
for the day when we know better! 

I am writing no article of garden lore 
or instruction. He who runs — or walks 
for that matter — may read directions 
and instructions for formal and infor- 
mal gardens. I aim only to tell a little 
about some gardens in an old New 
England village, remote from the high- 
way, where the sweet smell of our 
posies is not mingled with gasolene. 

Our Home Town occupies a place on 
the map, but we call it among our- 
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selves Ville des Fleurs. We are bounded 
on the North by seed-catalogues, on the 
South by fertilizers, on the East by gar- 
den magazines, and on the West by an 
unsurpassed glow of love of gardens. 
We do not talk about the weather in 
our town — we talk about the gardens; 
and every woman in town is a member 
of the Flower Club. She who has the 
first snowdrop in the spring telephones 
the glad news and gives a Tea Party. 
Twice a year, in May and October, 
armed with trowel and pail, dough- 
nuts and coffee, we go forth in search 
of plants for our wild gardens. 

One of us has a rich relative whose 
garden is one of the show places of 
America, and who sends to her country 
cousin plants of the choicest and rarest 
peonies in the world. They are planted 
in a large semi-circle eight feet across, 
and when they are in bloom there can- 
not be many so beautiful sights in the 
country. Their owner gives a luncheon 
each year, and as we sit at little tables 
within the circle and around the outer 
edge, enjoying our hostess’s strawber- 
ries, our souls are filled with delight 
over the wonderful flowers. More than 
one of our club meetings has been de- 
voted to the history and culture of the 
peony. Each of us gives a party of some 
kind at the height of the bloom of our 
particular pet flower, — for we are in- 
dividualists in our gardens, — and we 
take turns in decorating the pulpit on 
Sunday. One of us cut two hundred and 
fifty canterbury bells for a recent Sun- 
day, and they were not missed from the 
garden. Every Sunday afternoon some- 
one carries the flowers of the day to a 
hospital in a neighboring town. 

We specialize in flowers; ‘His own is 
beautiful to each.’ One of our gardens 
is all blue and yellow. Do you know it? 
The lovely blue scilla in the early 
spring, with yellow tulips, forget-me- 
nots and pale yellow polyanthus, blue 
and yellow lupin, anchusa, and yellow 
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chinese primrose, larkspur and yellow 
lilies, cornflowers and marigolds, yel- 
low daisies and blue asters. 

The French lady who spends her 
summers with us has a pink garden. 
Nothing but pink: pink tulips, lupine, 
peonies, sweet-william, mallow, rosy 
morn, Elizabeth Campbell phlox, and 
hollyhocks. Our youngest gardener 
grows nasturtiums. Not yet has she 
learned the joy of digging, and she 
claims that her flowers can safely be 
left to themselves. The whole place is 
a wild riot of reds, yellows, and orange. 

There is a white garden in our town. 
It is a memorial, and for the one who 
tends it, the spirits of little children 
play among the lilies. 

In the winter we study and read and 
tend our window gardens and plan for 
the coming summer. Not many of us 
can leave the cold of New England but 
we live in spirit in a land of perpetual 
summer, and sympathy is wanting for 
those who lament the winter. 

Is there no serpent in our Garden of 
Eden? There are days when he and a 
long trail of descendants race trium- 
phant through our gardens. There are 
days when mosquitoes bite, when cut- 
worms cut, when borers bore, and all 
flesh is as grass; nevertheless there is a 
remedy in tabloid form for each invader. 

I own a little book — it bears the 
date of 1843—and it has a quaint 
dedication : — 


Flowers — they bloom by the lowliest cot — 


May they gladden and brighten and bless your 
lot! 


A PLEA FOR THE SHORT—-LEGGED 


To all and sundry who have the placing 
of telephones, looking-glasses, hooks, 
washbasins, and so forth, on trains, 
steamships, in hotels, and so on: — 
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My height, five feet one and one-half 
inches, exceeds that which tradition 
ascribes to Napoleon the Great — the 
Little Corporal — by one and a half 
inches. Height, the anatomists tell us, 
depends chiefly on the length of the 
legs — hence my title. 

When I shave, or wish to adjust my 
necktie, I usually find that I can see 
only as far down as my mouth; my 
chin and neck in the one case and my 
chest in the other are invisible because 
the mirrors are set too high. 

I can rarely reach a telephone mouth- 
piece fixed on a wall even by standing 
on tiptoe. Usually I have to shout 
into the receiver from a distance of 
four to six inches. As for a prolonged 
conversation, it is impossible to stand 
a-tiptoe for more than a minute. 

As for hooks, it is impossible to hook 
—and especially to unhook — an 
overcoat or other garment, even by an 
extreme uplifting of my arm aided by 
tiptoeing. 

Washbasins are placed so high that 
it is difficult or impossible to get a 
double handful of water to wash my 
face with. 

I am heartily in favor of uplift- 
ing the community, but I fain would 
downlift, too, —if I may coin aword not 
recognized by Webster, the Century, 
or even the N. E. D. — such mirrors, 
basins, hooks, and telephones. 

We, the short-legged, develop up- 
ward at the expense of our nether 
extremities. Our heads are as good as 
those of the long-legged; we even think 
some are better. 

Combining the adult short-legged 
and adolescents who later will attain 
long-leggedness, we are many and, as 
becomes our lack of height, we humbly 
crave the relief which can so easily be 
given to us, 
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Dhan Gopal Mukerji is a Hindu of Brah- 
man parentage. At fourteen, he was conse- 
crated to the priesthood, served in the 
hereditary temple, renounced the world and 
entered upon two years of beggary. The 
pilgrimage over, he returned to his priestly 
duties but, when he was sixteen, ‘distance 
summoned him’ and he left the temple for 
the hills. Study at the University of Cal- 
cutta only induced greater restlessness. 
A traveling scholarship took him to Japan. 
There Mr. Mukerji broke the ties of his 
country, his past, and his caste, and sailed 
for San Francisco. While ‘working his way’ 
at the University of California, he fell in 
with some young I. W. W.’s and with them 
toiled in the California fields. After se- 
curing his degree, this apostle from the 
East set forth to deliver his message to the 
West. Then, after a decade came a spiritual 
summons to return to India. Mr. Mukerji’s 
reunion with his brother, his appreciation 
of modern India, and his devotion to the 
Holy Man, his instructor — these are to 
constitute a unique serial for the Atlantic. 
Seldom has there been written so interpre- 
tive a study of India. Isabel Cooper was staff 
artist under Mr. Beebe in the tropical re- 
serve station in British Guiana where she 
devoted herself to the exquisite work of 
‘reproducing the perishable appearances 
of wild creatures.’ 
* kK 


In the February Aflantic some acute 
generalizations on women and_ public 
affairs provoked a discussion that is still 
being heard. George Madden Martin’s 
present assertion that American women 
are using their franchise to endow Uncle 
Sam with a father’s privilege will, we 
believe, offer new material for debate. 
Clarence Edward Andrews, for the pleasure 
of June voyagers and others, has told a 
delightful story of a gay but little-known 
Paris. (With striking analogies and fresh 
words, Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the 
Theological School in Harvard, has ad- 


dressed himself to a thumb-worn but 
essential argument. Florence Converse, 
poet, novelist, and a member of the Aélantic 
staff, contributes to this number verse 
which possesses at once a classical restraint 
and a modern agility. Seal Thompson, 
assistant-professor in the department of 
biblical studies at Wellesley, is a member of 
the Society of Friends. It will be remember- 
ed that this year marks the tercentennial 
anniversary of that gentle fellowship. 
Ernest Weekley, whose Etymological Dic- 
tionary is a rare compound of independence 
and common sense, has written an histor- 
ical account of the ways of words and their 
shepherds. QWith ‘Mrs. Nardo,’ Florence 
J. Clark concludes her series of individual 
and dimly familiar character studies. For 
twelve years Miss Clark has been a worker 
at the Henry Street Settlement of New 
York City. 


* * * 


It is with a feeling of loss which will be 
shared by many readers that we publish 
the last Charles Boardman Hawes story. 
Mr. Hawes died last July. His final book, 
The Darl: Frigate, appeared posthumously 
in October and at the same time an an- 
nouncement was made by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press of ‘The Charles Boardman 
Hawes Prize of two thousand dollars for the 
best manuscript of an adventure story of 
the same general character and excellence 
as the tales contributed to American litera- 
ture by the late Charles Boardman Hawes.’ 
QIn our letter of acceptance, we requested 
Valeska Bari to tell us something about her 
earlier work. Her deft reply we quote in 
part: — 


I am afraid that your lack of familiarity 
with my work does not distinguish you from 
the rest of mankind. Even my devoted fam- 
ily have never acquainted themselves with 
my masterpieces on laundries, canneries, 
newsboys, and other grubby subjects. I 
have written purposeful things for the State 
of California and the Government of the 
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United States. . . . I went to Porto Rico 
for the Federal Children’s Bureau and re- 
mained about a year and a half. I wrote a 
report on the island which contains more 
facts but probably less truth than the sketch 
Isent you. . . . I myself fall into the Census 
classification of ‘native-born of foreign-born 
parentage’ and I know what assimilation 
means. 


William Whitman 3rd is a young Harvard 
poet who makes his first appearance in 
our pages. QIt is with gratification that 
the Aflantic publishes President Eliot’s 
memorial to ex-President Wilson, an essay 
portraying those two men who have lent 
largeness and dignity to our time. 


* * * 


Charles Seymour, professor of History 
at Yale, and curator of the University 
collection of documents dealing with the 
World War, continues his discussion of Wil- 
sonian diplomacy. QRecently returned 
from his fatherland, Kuno Francke, a pro- 
fessor at Harvard, has written with a 
definite optimism what he calls ‘an intellec- 
tual estimate’ of contemporary Germans. 
Charles E. Stangeland is a political econo- 
mist who was for some time in the United 


States diplomatic service. Of late years he 
has been living in Denmark, where, in 
collaboration with his wife, Karin Michaélis, 
a famous Danish author, he has prepared 
this paper on the Scandinavian countries. 


* * * 


All letters intended for the Contribu- 
tors’ Column must be short. Two hun- 
dred and fifty words is a reasonable limit 
and briefer communications are much 
to be desired. 


* * * 


This genuine criticism may poll a liberal 
feminine sympathy, now that the home has 
sometimes become as political as the coun- 
try store. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Is it too late to venture a few remarks in de- 
fense of the American woman and her interest in 
public affairs? 

In the first place the average American woman 
was quite indifferent as to whether or not she 
should be given the ballot. There were many ad- 
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vantages connected with it and many disadvan- 
tages: we average women felt that if we had the 
vote we ought to do our best to use it intelligently 
and that a really thorough grasp of politics and 
government, such as we ought to have in order to 
vote wisely, would require more study and time 
than we could give it. 

However, now we have the ballot and what 
can we do with it? We look about us for a good 
starting point and what do we find? Remember 
we are women, with feminine minds and a fem- 
inine way of going at our work. By its very na- 
ture, our work must be done in a most method- 
ical way. We must put down eggs when they are 
cheapest, can fruit when it is ripe, clean house 
spring and fall. We would go at politics in the 
same way: the feminine mind hates procrastina- 
tion where work is concerned. 

We read with joy the speech of President 
Coolidge. We agreed with his recommendations 
and a Congress of women would have lost no 
time in getting to work on them. When four 
months have passed without accomplishing any- 
thing we are irritated and impatient, particularly 
as that time has been filled with a disgusting dis- 
play of childish squabbling. 

A Congress of women would never have put 
over so foolish an act as the Prohibition Amend- 
ment knowing from their experience with children 
that there is no surer way to make a child (or a 
man) determined to do anything than to forbid 
him to do it. There are other ways. 

If the men in Congress were to actin such a way 
as to merit the respect and confidence of women, 
the interest of women in politics would increase. 
As candidates they promise well but when they 
get to Washington something seems to happen 
to them: they don’t accomplish what we sent 
them there to do. We get tired of waiting for 
them to do something besides talk and at last we 
lose all interest in them and their doings. . . . 

Does n’t some of the fault lie with the men? 

E. L. A. 


* * * 


They tell us that it is dangerous to argue 
with a Virginia lawyer. We won't. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Apropos of Mr. Harvey Wickham’s letter in 
regard to cats, I must take issue with his state- 
ment that the cat occupies a greater place in 
literature than does the dog. If I were a betting 
man, I would wager a ten dollar Confederate 
note against a million marks — value a year ago 
— that the dog occupies a much greater place in 
literature than the cat, and that, for every time 
a cat is mentioned in literature, the dog is men- 
tioned from five to ten times. 
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Does Mr. Wickham know that the cat is never 
mentioned a single time in the Bible, whilst the 
dog is mentioned repeatedly? In Shakespeare, 
the cat is mentioned forty-three times — the dog 
one hundred and seventy-five times. 

It is true that in French literature the cat does 
occupy a prominent position, but in English 
literature, the feline is seldom mentioned in com- 
parison with the dog. 

R. T. W. Doxg, Jr. 


* * * 


Ever since February, when ‘M. E. B.’ 
began her discussion of ‘Death as a Dream 
Experience,’ the Editor of the Column has 
been moving in a maze of dreams. This 
month two more extraordinary scenes have 
been included, but, after them, must fall 
the final curtain. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

If it is not too late for the subject I should like 
to join the Contributors’ Column by relating a 
dream [I once had. 

I had not been very well, was sleepless, nerv- 
ous, and irritable. A friend mixing a dose of 
bromide, a drug with which I was not familiar, 
persuaded me after my husband had gone to his 
office, to lie down and take it. My ignorance of 
the medicine caused me apprehension. What if I 
died? Naturally my husband might believe I had 
committed suicide. In the midst of these thoughts 
I fell asleep. Suddenly I thought I was dead, 
and found myself in a very large room filled with 
people wandering aimlessly around. I realized 
I had slipped off this mortal coil. I had no sensa- 
tions of the ‘passing,’ except that just before, a 
shrill whining sound, like a strong wind shrieking 
through the shrouds of a vessel, rushed violently 
through my head. 

Suddenly a thought came to me, and going up 
to a man with a cap on his head, and who seemed 
to be prominent, I asked ‘Is there any way I can 
go back?’ ‘No,’ he answered. ‘I want to speak 
to my husband,’ I went on, ‘just for a moment 
and I want him to see me and hear an explana- 
tion I should make.’ The man shook his head 
negatively. ‘Just for a moment,’ I pleaded. 
“Well,” he said, ‘go over in that corner and look.’ 

I did so and found a staircase, but so high up 
it was entirely out of my reach. Returning, dis- 
appointed, I asked, ‘Does no one ever go back?’ 
“Whenever any one goes back,’ he replied, ‘the 
lights on the Fountain go out.’ For some reason 
I took it that the ‘Fountain’ was in the presence 
of God, and inquired: ‘Have you ever seen the 
Fountain?’ ‘No,’ he responded dejectedly. I 
was horrified. ‘How long have you been here?’ 
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I questioned. ‘Ten years!’ ‘Oh,’ I cried aghast, 
and, throwing myself on the floor said, ‘On earth 
we spend our time in idleness and crime.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said a voice, ‘if we only thought of that before 
it was too late.’ 

I was the most surprised person in the world 
when at this moment I awoke. I could not be- 
lieve I was alive. 

I was spent and exhausted, and it took me 
more than the day to recover. Why? Had I 
really made the journey there and back, which 
accounted for my prostration? 

A Mere Woman. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I dreamed that I was dying. I was in bed, 
lying on my right side. I was breathing slowly, 
more and more slowly, and I knew that as the 
time between breaths increased the moment was 
near when breathing would cease altogether. I 
was perfectly comfortable and as I thought of 
the difference between the real process of dying 
and my fears I wished I might tell the world. 
Finally I drew the last breath and was out of the 
body, hovering over and looking down at it. I 
noticed the hair, lying on the pillow, and thought 
it did not look like mine — there was more of it, 
it was straighter, and streaked with gray as mine 
was not. The face was in shadow and not 
noticed in the brief moment I was there. Then I 
woke, in my own bed. 

The dream was so extraordinary that I woke 
my husband and told it to him. While I was 
talking the clock struck two. Early in the morn- 
ing we were wakened by our telephone ringing. 
My husband answered it. As he came back into 
the room he said ‘Dear Mrs. G—— has gone’; 
adding, ‘She went between one and two o’clock.’ 

Mrs. G—— was a very close friend of ours. 
We knew she was ill but did not think it serious 
and were greatly shocked. After my first expres- 
sion of grief I exclaimed, ‘It was her hair that I 
saw in my dream!’ 


L. W. M. 


* * * 


In response to the many letters which we 
have forwarded to the Victim of the Ameri- 
can Malady, she has written us: — 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

May I just once and very briefly thank you for 
all your courtesies to me? It has been helpful to 
me to see the comments on my Atlantic articles. 
The consensus of opinions expressed in them sug- 
gests that I don’t go far enough with my theme. 
But am I not right in regarding the Atlantic as 
something other than a handbook containing 
rules and formule for conduct? Is it not rather 
more like the Prince’s kiss which can start the 
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Sleeping Beauty and all her household into ac- 
tion without being called upon to stay and boss 
the job? 
I meant to make certain sleepy ones think, but 
far be itfrom me to dare to direct their thinking! 
Tue Victim. 


And of the various cures which have been 
offered to the Victim, this would appear to 
be the simplest: — 


HicHiLAND Park, ILL. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

After reading ‘A Very Personal Experience’ in 
the April Aflantic, I find myself hot with indigna- 
tion at the young wife who could be so stupid as 
not to have seized her opportunity to make both 
her husband and herself happy companions by 
entering into the games of golf which the article 
says were ‘good for him.’ The golf would have 
been equally good for her and built her up men- 
tally and physically to a point where she would 
not have developed into a morbid, egotistical 
woman. Oh, the fun of those hours in the evening 
of talking over together the games of the day — 
whether played with her husband or some other 
companion. She, too, could have napped. 

On winter evenings the hard-working husband 
would not have been sleeping but enthusiastic- 
ally keeping in form by entering into the putting 
contests played on the living-room rug. 

As for women friends, a golfer is never lacking, 
for there is no game more sociable. Every tiny 
New England town has its women golfers and 
they are likely to be worth knowing. 

Nothing is so pitiful— so stupid as the golf 
widow! Her laziness causes many such uncon- 
genial marriages as illustrated. The added ex- 
pense of the woman’s game is very little and 
made up to the American husband by the 
absence of the doctor’s bills. 

Marsorte Rossetter. 


* * * 


The proud ‘right of Englishry’ may not 
be withheld. 


Huspsarp Woops, ILurNots. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I was surprised to read in Mr. Masterman’s 
article in your April issue, the statement, ‘for — 
so far as I can remember — Mr. Asquith is the 
only Prime Minister of any party who had any 
claim to be an Englishman, for the last eighty 
years.’ 

If Mr. Masterman means by an Englishman 
an undiluted Englishman, or at least one whose 
parents were both English, the field is certainly 
narrowed, though if we deny England credit for 
a prime minister because one of his parents was 
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Scotch, or Welsh, or Irish, likewise we should 
deny Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, credit. It is 
not fair to complain that the Celts are ruling the 
English (if anyone can tell what the Celts are) if 
the prime ministers and ministers designated as 
Celts turn out to be at least half English. Mr. 
Balfour is generally called a Scot, but his mother 
was a Cecil, English of the English. Rosebery is 
called a Scot but his mother was English, a 
daughter of Ear] Stanhope. But if the difference 
is to be made, Gladstone and Campbell-Banner- 
man would be ranked as Scotch. Lloyd George 
would be ranked as Welsh. Bonar Law though 
born in New Brunswick would be credited to 
Scotland, as would Lord Aberdeen and Ramsay 
MacDonald. Palmerston was descended from the 
Irish branch of the English family of Temples. 
Baldwin’s father was English, and his mother was 
Scotch. Let us call Palmerston and Baldwin 
‘mixed,’ along with Rosebery and Balfour. 

But Peel, who was prime minister from 1844 to 
1846, two years within Mr. Masterman’s eighty, 
was clearly English; so was Lord Derby, 
so was Lord John Russell, and so was Lord 
Salisbury. Adding Asquith whom Mr. Master- 
man admits to be English, we have five prime 
ministers in eighty years who were, if we go 
back to parents only, purely English, five who 
were Scotch, one Disraeli a Jew, and one Lloyd 
George who was Welsh. Four were of ‘mixed’ 
English and Scotch blood. In character and 
ability and numbers, the English seem to hold 
their own. I am curious to know why Mr. Mas- 
terman denies the right of ‘Englishry’ to these 
four premiers. 


xk kK * 


The friendship of lonely people is what 
the Atlantic most covets. 


Ysera, TEXas. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Back in Arizona, where I lived, fifteen miles 
from the nearest town, a forest ranger stopped to 
rest his horse. He saw the Aflantic, and fell upon 
it as one starved. Did I read it? I did. Did I 
have any other copies? I had. Would I lend 
them? I would. And, three months afterward, 
he returned the magazines. They fed his soul — 
as, indeed, they have mine. If you ever realized 
the utter desolation of a ranger’s life you would 
know how great a thing reading means to him. 
I have talked with these rangers, just off their 
reserve, on leave, on the way to town. Perhaps 
they had seen no one for weeks, and news was 
asked at once. And papers and magazines would 
be scanned to repletion. 

I think I owe the editor and the publishers 
this tribute. 

Epwin B. Hitt. 





